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§  I.  Whilst  all  Europe  was  in  suspense  about  the  fate 
of  the  English  and  French  squadrons^  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  sea  war  were  going  forward  in  England,  with  an* 
unparalleled  spirit  and  success.  Still  the  French  court 
flattered  itself  that  Great  Britain^  out  of  tenderness  to 
his  majesty's  Grerman  dominions,  would  abstain  from 
hostilities.  M irepoix  continued  to  have  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  British  ministry,  who  made  no  secret 
that  their  admirals,  particularly  Boscawen,  had  orders  to 
attack  the  French  ships  wherever  they  should  meet 
them ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mons.  de  Mirepotx  declared, 
that  his  master  would  consider  the  first  gun  fired  at  sea 
in  a  hostile  manner  as  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
menace,  far  from  intimidating  the  English,  animated 
them  to  redouble  their  preparations  for  war.  The  press 
for  seamen  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour  in 
all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Ireland;  and 
great  premiums  were  given  not  only  by  the  government, 
but  also,  over  and  above  his  majesty's  bounty,  by  almost 
all  the  considerable  cities  and  towns  in  England,  to  such 
as  should  inlist  voluntarily  for  sailors  or  soldiers.  .  Other 
branches  of  the  public  service  went  on  with  equal  ala- 
crity ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  government,  that  instead  of  one 
million  which  was  to  be  raised  by  way  of  lottery, 
3,880,000/.  were  subscribed  immediately. 

§  II.  The  Situation  of  affairs  requiring  his  majesty  to 
go  to  Grermany  this  summer,  great  apprehensions  arose 
in  the  minds  of  many,  lest  the  French  should  either 
intercept  him  in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his  return. 
Earl  Paulet  bad  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords, 
humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  "  that  it  was  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  original  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  suc- 
cession of  these  kingdoms  devolved  to  his  electoral 
house,  that  the  king  should  not  go  to  hi3  foreign  domi- 
nions without  the  consent  of  parliament  j  and  that  this 
was  a  principal  article  in  the  compact  between  the  crown 
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and!  the  people :  that  thcw^h  this  article  was  repeated 
in  the  late  feign,  yet,  till  of  late,  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  for  his  tns^esty  to  acquaint  the  parliatnent  with 
his  intended  departure  to  his  German  dominions,  both 
in  regard  to  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  act  that 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  well  as  for  the  paternal 
kindness  of  his  royal  heart,  and  the  condescension  he 
had  been  so  good  to  shew  to  his  parliament  on  all  occa- 
sions; but  that  his  majesty's  declaration  of  his  design 
to  visit  his  electoral  estates  had  always  come  on  the  last 
day  of  a  sessiim,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  great  con- 
stitutional council  of  the  crown  to  offer  such  advice  ees 
might  otherwise  have  been  expedient  and  necessary; 
that  his  majesty's  leaving  his  kingdoms  in  a  conjuncture 
so  pregnant  with  distress,  so  denunciative  of  danger, . 
would  not  cmly  give  the  greatest  advantage  to  such  as 
might  be  disposed  to  stir  up  disaffection  and  discontent, 
and  to  the  constitutional  and  national  enemies  of  Eag^ 
land ;  but  would  also  fill  his  loyal  subjects  with  the  most 
af{ecting  concern,  and  most  gloomy  fears,  as  well  for 
their  own  safety,  as. for  that  of  their  sovereign,  whose 
invaluable  life,  at  all  times  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  his  people,  was  then  infinitely  so,  by  reason  of  bis 
great  experience,  the  affection  of  every  one  to  his  royal 
person,  and  the  minority  of  the  heir-^apparent.**  Such 
was  the  purport  of  this  motion ;  but  it  was  not  seconded 
by  any  of  the  other  lords. 

^  III,  The  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of  his  ma- 
jesty's depar|:ure,  was  greatly  increased  by  an  appi^hen^ 
sion  that  there  would,  during  his  absence,  be  no  good 
agreement  amongst  the  regency,  which  consisted  of  the 
following  persons :  his  royal  highness  William  duke  of 
Cumberland;  Thomas  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Philip  earl  of  Hardwicke,  lord  high-chancellor ;  John 
earl  of  Granville,  president  of  the  council;  Charles  duke 
of  Marlborou]^,  k>rd.privy«seal ;  John  duke  of  Rutland, 
steward  of  the  household.;  Charles  duke  of  Grafbon, 
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lord-chamba'Iain ;  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle;  die  duke 
of  Newcastle,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  the 
duke  of  Dorset,  master  of  the  horse  ;  the  earl  of  Hol- 
demesse,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  earl  of 
Rochford>  groom  of  the  stole ;  the  marquis  of  Harting- 
ton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  lord  Anson,  first  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty;  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  Henry  Fox,  esq.  secretary  at  war. 
His  majesty  set  out  from  St.  James's  on  the  28th  of 
April  early  in  the  morning,  embarked  at  Harwich  in  the 
afternoon,  landed  the  next  day  at  Helvoetsluys,  and  ar- 
rived at  Hanover  on  the  2d  of  May. 

^  IV.  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate^  having  taken  on  board  two  regiments 
,  at  Plymouth,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  27  th  of.  April 
for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  tliere,  the  French  fleet  from  Brest  came  to 
the  same  station,  under  the  command  of  £.  Bois  de  la 
Mothe.  But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  upon  these 
coasts,  especially  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept  the  two 
armaments  from  seeing  each  other ;  and  part  of  the 
French  squadron  escaped  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
whilst  another  part  of  them  went  round,  and  got  into 
the  same  river  through  *the  straits  of  Belleisle,  by  a  way 
which  was  never  known  to  be  attempted  before  by  ships 
of  the  line.  However,  whilst  the  English  fleet  lay  oflT 
Cape  Race,  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  New- 
foundland, and  was  thought  to  be  the  most  proper  situa- 
tion for  intercepting  the  enemy,  two  French  ships,  the 
Alcide,  of  sixty- four  guns,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced  for  fifty-four  guns,  but  mount- 
ing only  twenty -two,  having  eight  companies  of  land- 
forces  on  board,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 
fleet  in  the  fog,  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk,  captain  Howe, 
and  the  Defiance,  captain  Andrews,  two  sixty-gun  ships 
of  the  English  squadron;  and  after  a  »nart  engagement, 
which  lasted  some  hours,  and  in  which  captain  (after- 
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ward  lord)  Howe  behaved  with  the  greatest  skill  and  in- 
trepidity, were  both  taken^  with  several  consicterable 
officers  and  engineers^  and  about  8,000/.  in  money. 
Though  the  capture  of  these  ships^  from  which  the 
commencement  of  the  war  may  in  fact  be  dated,  fell 
greatly  short  of  what  was  hopai  for  from  this  expedi- 
tion ;  yet,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  England,  it  was 
of  infinite  service  to  the  public  credit  of  every  kind^  and 
animated  the  whole  nation,  who  now  saw  plainly  that 
the  government  was  determined  to  keep  no  farther  mea- 
sores  with  the  French,  but  justly  to  repel  force  by  fcM^ce, 
and  put,  a  stop  to  their  sending  more  men  and  arms  to 
invade  the  property  of  the  English  in  America,  as  they 
had  hitherto  done  with  impunity.  The  French,  who, 
for  some  time,  did  not  even  attempt  to  make  reprisals  on 
our  shi{^ing,  would  gladly  have  chosen  to  avoid  a  war 
at  that  time,  and  to  have  continued  extending  their  en- 
croachments on  our  settlements,  till  they  had  executed 
their  grand  plan  of  securing  a  communication  from  the 
M ississipi  to  Canada,  by  a  line  of  forts,  many  of  which 
they  had  already  erected. 

.  §  V.  Upon  the  arrival  erf  the  news  of  this  action  at 
Paris,  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Mirepoix,  was  re- 
called from  London,  and  M.  de  Bussy  from  Hanover, 
where  he  had  just  arrived,  to  attend  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  a  public  character.  They  complained  loudly  of 
Boscawen's  attacking  the  ships,  as  a  breach  of  national 
£uth  ;  but  it  was  justly  retorted,  on  the  part  of  England, 
that  their  encroachments  in  America  had  rendered  re- 
prisals both  justifiable  and  necessary.  The  resolution  of 
making  them  was  the  effect  of  mature  deliberation  in 
the  English  council.  The  vast  increase  of  the  French 
ntarinei  of  late  years,  which  in  all  probability  would  sooq 
be  employed  against  Great  Britain,  occasioned  an  order 
for  making  reprisals  general  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.;  and  that  all  French  ships,  whether  outward 
or.  homeward  bound,  should  be  stopped,  and  brought 
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into  Biitidi  ports.  To  give  the  giatcrimg^ to dme 
orders,  it  was  rescdred  to  send  oat  those  admirals  who 
bad  distiogoidied  tfaemsdvcs  most  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  Aocofdiog^y  on  tlie^lst  ofJtitjj  sir  Ed- 
ward Hswke  sailed  oa  a  cmise  to  die  westward,  widi 
eig^iteen  ships  erf"  the  line,  a  fixate,  and  a  sloop;  hot, 
not  meetiiig  widi  the  Frendi  fleet,  these  ships  returned 
to  Eog^bnd  about  the  latter  end  of  Sqitember  mA  the 
beginning  of  October ;  cm  the  I4di  ofiMxh  last  mondi» 
another  fleet,  consstiag  <^  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  and  two  sloops,  sailed  again  on  a  cmise  to 
the  westward,  nnder  admiral  Byng^  in  hopes  of  inter* 
cqyttng  the  Freodi  squadron  under  Dognay,  and  Kke* 
wise  that  commanded  by  La  Mothe,  in  case  of  its  retom 
from  America.  But  this  fleet  likewise  returned  to  Spik« 
head  on  the  22d  of  November,  without  hayii^  been 
able  to  effect  any  thing,  though  it  was  allowed  by  all^ 
that  the  admiral  had  acted  judidoosly  in  the  choice  c^ 
his  stations. 

^  VI.  While  these  measures  were  pursued,  for  the 
general  security  of  the  British  coasts  and  trade  in  Europe 
several  new  ships  of  war  were  begun,  and  finished  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  in  his  m^esty's  docks :  twelve 
frigates  or  sk)ops,  contracted  for  in  private  yards,  were 
completed  by  the  month  of  August,  and  twenty-four 
ships  and  twelve  colliers  were  then  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  government,  to  be  fitted  out  asi  vessels  of  war,  to 
carry  twenty  guns  and  cme  hundred  and  twenty  men 
each.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  trade  was  so  an<- 
noyed  by  the  English  cruisers,  that  before  the  end  c^ 
diis  year,  three  hundred  of  their  merchant  ships,  many 
of  which,  from  St.  Domingo  and  Martintco,  were  ez^* 
tremely  rich,  and  eight  thousand  of  their  sailors  were 
brought  into  English  ports.  By  these  captures  the 
British  ministry  answered  many  purposes :  th^  de-^ 
prived  the  French  of  a  great  body  of  seamen,  and  witb*- 
held  from  them  a  very  large  property,  the  want  of  which 
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greiftly  distressed  their  people^  and  ruined  many  of  their 
traders.  Their  oi^:ward-bouxid  merchant  ships  were 
insured  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  whikt  the  English 
paid  no  more  than  the  common  insurance.  This  into* 
lerable  burden  was  fdt  by  all  degrees  of  people  amongst 
them :  their  ministry  was  publidy  reviled,  even  by  their 
parliaments:  and  the  French  name,  from  being  the 
terror,  began  to  be  the  contempt  of  Europe.  Their 
uneasiness  was  also  not  a  little  heightened  by  new  broils 
between  their  king  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  occa- 
sioned by  the  obstinacy  of  <iie  clergy  of  that  kingdom, 
who  seemed  determined  to  support  the  church,  in  all 
events,  against  the  secular  tribunals,  and  as  much  as 
po»ble  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
which  had  long  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  disputes 
among  them.  However,  the  parliament  continuing 
firm,  and  the  French  king  approving  of  its  conduct,  the 
ecclesiastios  thought  proper  to  submit  for  the  present ; 
and  in  their  general  assembly  this  year,  granted  him  a 
free  gift  of  sixteen  millions  of  livres,  which  he  demanded 
of  them — a  greater  sum  than  they  had  ever  given  before, 
even  in  time  of  war. 

§  VIL  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  assembly  of 
Massachttsett's  Bay  in  New  England  passecf  an  act,  pro- 
hibiting ^  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Louis- 
bonrg ;  wtd  early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a  body  of 
troops,  which  was  transported  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  assist 
Keutenant-govemor  Laurence  in  driving  the  French 
from  the  encroachments  they  had  made  upon  that  pro- 
vince. Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  go- 
vernor sent  a  large  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ueutenant-cal.  Monckton,  upon  this  service ; 
imd  tibree  frigates  and  a  sloop  were  dispatched  up  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  under  the  coihmand  of  captain  Rous, 
to  give  their  assistance  by  sea.  The  troops,  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  river  Massaguash,  found  the  passage  stop- 
ped by  jt  ta)cge  number  of  regidar  forces,  rebel  neutrals. 
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or  Acadians,  and  Indians,  four  hundred  and  fifity  of  whom 
occupied  a  blockhouse,  with  cannon  mounted  on  their 
side  of  the  river ;  and  the  rest  were  posted  within  a 
strong  breastwork  of  timber,  thrown  up  by  way  of  out- 
work to  the  blockhouse.     The  English  provincials  at- 
tacked this  place  with  such  spirit,  that  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  fly,  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the 
breastwork;  then  the  garrison  in  the  blockhouse  de- 
serted it,  and  left  the  passage  of  the  river  free.     From 
thence  colonel  Monckton  advanced  to  the  French  fort 
of  Beau-sejour,  which  he  invested,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
small  number  of  his  troops  would  permit,  on  the  1 2th 
of  June ;  and,  after  four  days'  bombardment,  obliged  it 
to  surrender,  though  the  French  had  twenty-six  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the 
English  had  not  yet  jdaced  a  single  cannon  upon  their 
batteries.     The  garrison  was  sent  to  Louisbourg,  on 
condition  of  not  bearing  arms  in  America  for  the  space 
of  six  months ;  and  the  Acadians,  who  had  joined  the 
French,  were  pardoned,  in  consideration  of  their  having 
been  forced  into  that  service.   Colonel  Monckton,  after 
putting  a  garrison  into  this  place,  and  changing  its  name 
to  that  of  Cumberland,  the  next  day  attacked  and  re- 
duced the  other  French  fort  upon  the  river  Gaspereau, 
which  runs  into  Bay  Verte ;  where  he  likewise  found  a 
large,  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  that 
being  the  chief  magazine  for  sup;>lying  the  French  In- 
dians and  Acadians  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessaries.     He  then  disarmed  these  last,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen  thousand ;  and  in  the  hieantime,  captain 
Rous  with  his  ships  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John,  to  attack  the  new  fort  the  French  had  erected 
there;,  but  they  saved  him  that  trouble,  by  abandoning 
it  upon  his  appearance,  after  having  burst  their  cannon, 
blown  up  their  magazine,  and  destroyed,  as  far  as  they 
had  time,  all  the  works  they  had  lately  raised.     The 
Engli^  had  but  twenty  men  killed,  and  about  the  same 
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member  wounded^  in  the  whole  of  this  expedition^  the 
success  of  which  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Nova  Scotiat 
§  VIII.  While  the  New  Englanders  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  upon 
the  Ohio.  A  fort  was  built,  which  was  likewise  called 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  a  camp  formed  at  Wills's  Creek. 
On  the  14th  of  January  of  this  year,  major-general 
Braddock,  with  colonel  Dunbar*s  and  colonel  Halket's 
r^iinents  of  foot,  sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  for  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  aU  landed  safe  before  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, This  g^aeral  might  consequently  have  entered 
upon  action  early  in  the  spring,  had  he  not  been  un- 
fortunately delayed  by  the  Virginian  contractors  for  the 
army,  who,  when  he  was  ready  to  march, 'had  neither 
provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  his  trpopa, 
nor  a  competent  number  of  carriages  for  his  army. 
This  accident  was  foreseen  by  almost  every  person  who 
knew  any  thing  of  our  plantations  upon  the  continent  of 
America ;  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  think,  oi  no 
produce  but  their  tobacco,  and  do  not  raise  com  enough 
even  for  their  own  subsistence,  being,  by  the  nature  of 
their  country,  well  provided  with  the  conveniency  of 
water  conyeyauce,  have  but  few  wheel  "carriages,  or 
beasts  of  burden ;  whereas  Pennsylvania,  which  abounds 
in  corn,  and  most  other  sorts  of  provisions^,  h^  but  little 
water-carri^,  especially  in  its  western  settlements^ 
where  its  inhabitants  have  great  numbers  of  carts,  wag- 
gons, and  horses.  Mr,  Braddock  should,  therefore,  cer-, 
tainly,  in  point  of  prudence,  have  landed  .in  Pennsylva- 
nia :  the  contract  for  supplying  his  troops  should  have 
been  made  with  some  of  the  chief  planters  there,  who 
could  easily  have,  performed  their  engagements ;  and  if 
his  camp  hs^l  been  formed  near  Frank's  Town,  dr  some- 
where upon  the  south-west  borders  of  that  province,  he 
would  not  h^ve  had  eighty  miles  to  march  from  thenca 
Jo  Fort,  du  Quesne^  iu3tp;jd  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
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miles  that  he  had  to  advance  from  Wills's  Creek,  where 
he  did  encamp,  through  roads  neither  better  nor  more 
practicable  than  the  other  would  have  been.  This  error, 
m  the  very  beginning  of  the  expedition,  whether  owing 
to  an  injudicious  preference  fondly  given  to  the  Vir- 
ginians in  the  lucrative  job  of  supplying  these  troops,  or 
to  any  other  cause,  delayed  the  march  of  the  army  for 
some  weeks,  during  which  it  was  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  necessaries  of  all  kinds ;  and  would  probably  have 
defeated  the  expedition  entirely  for  that  summer,  had 
not  the  contractors  found  means  to  procure  some  as- 
sistance  from  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
even  when  these  supplies  did  arrive,  they  consisted  of 
only  fifteen  waggons,  and  a  hundred  draught  horses, 
instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  and  three  hun- 
dr^  horses,  which  the  Virginian  contractors  had  en- 
genged  to  furnish,  and  the  provisions  were  so  bad  that 
they  could  not  be  used.  However,  some  gentlemen  in 
Pennsylvania,  being  applied  to  in  this  exigency,  amply 
made  up  for  these  deficiencies,  and  the  troops  were  by 
this  means  supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted. 
Another  and  still  more  fatal  error  was  committed  in  the 
choice  of  the  commander  for  this  expedition.  Major- 
general  Braddock,  who  was  appointed  to  it,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  courage,  and  expert  in  all  the  punc- 
tilios of  a  review,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  English 
guards ;'  but  he  was  naturally  very  haughty,  positive, 
and  difficult  of  access ;  qualities  ill  suited  to  the  temper 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  to  command.  His 
extreme  severity  in  matters  of  discipline  had  rendered 
him  unpopular  among  the  ^Idiers ;  and  the  strict  mili- 
tary education  in  which  he  had  been  trained  from  his 
youth,  and  which  ,he  prided  himself  on  Scrupulously 
following,  made  him  hold  the  American  militia  in  great 
contempt,  because  they  could  not  go  through  their  ex- 
ercise with  the  mne  dexterity  and  regidarity  as  a  regi- 
inent  of  gu^rck  in  Hyde-park,  little  knowing,  or  indeed 
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being  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the  diiFerence  between  tlw 
European  manner  of  fighting,  and  an  American  expe- 
dition through  woods,  deserts,  and  morasses.     Before 
he  left  England,  he  received,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
colonel  Napier,  a  set  of  instructions  from  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.     By  these,  the  attempt  upon  Niagara  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  referred  to  him,  and  the  reductioci 
of  Crown  Point  was  to  be  left  chiefly  to  the  provincial 
forces.    But,  above  all,  his  royal  highness,  both  verbally 
and  in  this  writing,  frequently  cautioned  him  carefully 
to  beware  of  an  ambush  or  surprise.     Instead  of  regard* 
ing  this  salutary  caution,  his  conceit  of  his  own  abilities 
made  him  disdain  to  ask  the  opinion  of  any  under  hia 
command ;  and  the  Indians,  who  would  have  been  his 
safest  guards  against  this  danger  in  particular,  were  so 
disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  behaviour,  that  most 
of  them  forsook  his  banners.     Under  these  disadvan^ 
tages  he  began  his  march  from  Fort  Cumberland  on  tho 
10th  of  June,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  for  the  Meadows,  where  colonel  Wash- 
ington was  defeated  the  year  before.     Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  informed  that  the  French  at  Fort  da 
Quesne,  which  had  lately  been  built  on  the  same  river, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Monangahela,  expected  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  regular  troops ;  there- 
fore, that  he  might  march  with  a  greater  dispatch,  he 
left  colonel  Dunbar,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to  bring 
up  the  provisions,  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  as  fast  aar 
the  nature  of  the  service  would  permit :  and  with  the 
other  twelve  hundred,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  the  necessary  ammunition  and  provisions,  he 
marched  on  with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  seldom 
took  any  time  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  or  thickets  he 
was  to  pass  through ;  as  if  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
ienemy,  the  farther  he  was  removed  from  danger. 

^  IX.  On  the  8th  of  July,  he  encamped  within  ten 
miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne.    Though  colonel  Dunb«r 
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was  then  near  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  his  officers, 
particularly  sir  Peter  Halket,  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
proceed  with  caution,  and  to  employ  the  friendly  Indians 
uvho  were  with  him,  by  way  of  advanced  guard,  in  case 
of  ambuscades ;  yet  he  resumed  his  march  the  next  day, 
without  so  much  as  endeavouring  to  obtsun  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  situation  or  disposition  of  the  enemy,  or 
even  sending  out  any  scouts  to  visit  the  woods  and 
thickets  on  both  sides  of  him,  as  well  as  in  front.    With 
this  carelessness  he  was  advancing,  when,  about  noon, 
he  was  saluted  with  a  general  fire  upon  his  front,  and 
all  along  his  left  flank,  from  an  enemy  so  artfully  con- 
cealed behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  that  not  a  man  of 
them  could  be  seen.     The  vanguard  immediately  fell 
back  upon  the  main  body,  and  in  an  instant  the  panic 
and  confusion  became  general;  so  that  most  of  the  » 
tooops  fled  with  great  precipitation,  notwithstanding  all 
that  their  officers,  some  of  whom  behaved  very  gallantly, 
could  do  to  stop  their  career.     As  to  Braddock  himself, 
instead  of  scouring  the  thickets  and  bushes  from  whence 
the  fire  came,  with  grape  shot  from  the  ten  pieces  of 
cannon  he  had  with  him,  or  ordering  flanking  parties  of 
his  Indians  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  he  obstinately 
remained  upon  the  spot  .where  he  was,  and  gave  orders, 
for  the  few  brave  officers  and  men  who  stayed  with  him  to 
form  regularly,  and  advance.     Meanwhile,  his  men  fell 
thick  about  him,  and  almost  all  his  officers  were  singled 
out,  one  after  another,  and  killed  or  wounded ;  for  the 
Indians,  who  always  take  aim  when  they  fire,  and  aim 
chiefly  at  the  officers,  distinguished  them  by  their  dress. 
At  last,  the  general,  whose  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  danger,  after  having  had  some  horses  shot  un* 
der  him,  received  a  musket-shot  through  the  right  arm 
and  lungs,  of  which  he  (tied  in  a  few  hours,  having  been 
carried  off  the  field  by  the  bravery  of  lieutenant*  colonel 
Gage,  and  another  of  his' officers.    When  he  dropped, 
the  confusion  of  the  few  that  remained  turned  into  a 
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downright  and  very  disorderly  ffight  across  a  river  which 
tfaey  had  just  passed5  though  no  enemy  appeared^  or  at^ 
tempted  to  attack  them.    All  the  artillery^  ammunitioD, 
and  baggage  of  the  army,  were  left  to  the  enemy,  and^ 
among  the  rest,  the  generaFs  cabinet,  with  all  his  letters 
and  instructions,  which  the  French  court  afterw^  made 
great  use  of  in  their  printed  memorials  or  manifestpes. 
The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  unhappy  afBiir  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  men.     Their  officers,  in  particular, 
sufiered  much  more  th^n  in  the  ordinary  pjrc^rtion  of 
battles  in  Europe.    Sir  Peter  Halket  fell  by  the  very 
first  fire,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  and  the  general's 
secretary,  son  to  governor  Shirley,  was  killed  soon  after. 
Neither  the  number  of  men  which  the  enemy  had  in 
this  engagement,  nor  the  loss  which  they  sustained^ 
could  be  so  much  as  guessed  at ;  but  the  French  after- 
ward gave  out,  that  their  number  did  not,  in  the  whoje^ 
exceed  four  hundred  men,  mostly  Indians;  and  that 
their  loss  was  quite  inconsiderable,  as  it  probably  was, 
because  they  lay  concealed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
English  knew  not  whither  to  point  their  muskets.    The 
panic  of  these  last  continued  so  long,  that  they  never 
stopped  till  they  met  the  rear  division ;  and  even  then 
they  infected  those  troops  with  their  terrors ;  so  that  the 
army  retreated  without  stopping,  till  they  reached  Fort 
Cumberland,  though  the  enemy  did  not  so  much  as  at* 
tempt  to.  pursue,  nor  ever  appeared  in  sight,  either  in 
the  battle,  or  after  the  defeat.     On  the  whole,  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  victory  that  ever  was  ob^ 
tained,  and  the  farthest  flight  that  ever  was  made. 

§  X.  Had  the  shattered  'remains  of  this  army  con- 
tinued at  Fort-Cumberland,  and  fortified  themselves 
there,  as  they  might  easily  have  done,  during  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  they  would  have  been  ^uch  a  check  upon 
the  French  and  their  scalping  Indians,  as  would  have 
prevented  many  of  those  ravages  that  were  committed 
in  the  ensuing  winter  upon*  the  western  borders  of  Vir* 
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ginia  and  Pennsylvania ;.  bat,  instead  of  taking  that  |»rti- 
dent  step,  their  commander  left  only  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  that  fort,  under  the  protection  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  provincial  militia,  posted  there  •  by  way  of 
garrison,  and  began  his  march  on  the  2d  of  August, 
with  about  sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Philadelphia; 
wh^re  those  troops  could  be  of  no  immediate  service. 
From  thence  they  were  ordered  away  to  Albany,  in  New 
York,  by  general  Shirley,  on  whom  the  chief  command 
of  the.  troops  in  America  had  devolved  by  the  death  of 
major-^general  Braddock.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  by  these  means  left  entirely  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  which  they  might  have  done  ef- 
fectually, had  they  been  united  in  their  councils ;  but 
the  usual  disputes,  between  their  governors  and  assem- 
blies, defeated  every  salutary  plan  that  was  proposed. 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  was  ren- 
dered quite  impoten^t,  either  for  its  own  defence,  or  that 
of  its  neighbours,  by  these  unhappy  contests ;  though, 
at  last,  the  assembly  of  that  province,  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  seeing  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  providing  a  standing  military  force, 
and  of  erecting  some  forts  to  defend  their  western  fron- 
tier, passed  a  bill  for  raising  50,000/.  But  even  this  sum« 
small  as  it  was,  even  to  a  degree  of  ridicule,  considering 
the  richness  of  the  province,  and  the  extent  of  its  frontier, 
could  not  be  obtained ;  the  governor  positively  refusing 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  act  of  the  assembly,  because 
they  had  taxed  the  proprietaries'  estates  equally  with 
those  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  he  said,  he  was  ordered 
by  his  instructions  not  to  consent  to,  nor  indeed  any 
new  tax  upon  the  proprietaries ;  and  the  assembly,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  members  whose  estates  lay  in  the  eastr 
ern  or  interior  partsi  of  the  province,  as  positively  refusing 
to  alter  their  bill.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  a 
case  of  such  urgent  necessity,  the  governor  might  have 
ventured  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  under  a  protect. 
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that  it  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  proprietaries 
upon  any  future  occasion ;  but  as  he  did  not,  the  bill 
was  dropped,  and  the  province  left  defenceless ;  by  which 
means  it  afterward  suffered  severely,  to  the  destructioti 
of  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants  upon  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  to  the  impressing  the  Indians  with  a  coil- 
tamptible  opinion  of  the  English,  and  the  highest  esteem 
of  the  French. 

§  XL  Our  colonies  to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania 
were  more  active,  and  more  successful  in  their  prepa- 
rations for  war.  New  York,  following  the  example  of 
New  England,  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sending  of 
provisions  to  any  French  port  or  settlement  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islailds^; 
and  also  for  raising  45,000/.  on  estates  real  and  personal, 
for  the  better  defence  of  their  colony,  which  lay  mote 
exposed  than  any  other  to  a  French  invasion  from  Crown 
Point.  However,  this  sum,  great  as  it  might  seem  to  thern, 
was  far  from  being  sufficient ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they 
have  provided  properly  for  their  security,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  our  other  colonies  to  the  east  of  them  ;  but 
with  their  help,  and  the  additional  succour  of  the  small 
body  of  regular  troops  expected  under  colonel  Dunbar, 
they  boldly  resolved  upon  offensive  measures,  which, 
when  practicable,  are  always  the  safest;  and  two  expe- 
ditions, one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 
the  other  against  their  fort  at  Niagara,  between  the  lak^s 
"Ontario  and  Erie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the  same  time. 
The  former  of  these  expeditions  was  appointed  to  be 
executed  under  the  command  of  generalJohnson,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohock 
river,  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  was  universally  be- 
loved, not  only  by  the  inhabitants,  but  also  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learnt,  and 
whose  affections  he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  towards 
them.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  commanded 
by  general  Shirley  himself. 
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§  Xn,  The  rencfezvous  of  the  troops  for  4ioth  these 
expeditions  was  appointed  to  be  at  Albany,  where  most 
of  them  arrived  before  the  end  of  June ;  but  the  ar- 
tillery, batteaux^  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  attempt  upon  Crown  Point,  could  not  be  prepared 
tiH  the  8th  of  August,  when  general  Johnson  set  out 
with  them  from  Albany  for  the  Carrying-place  from 
Hudson's  river  to  Lake  George.  There  the  troops 
had  already  arrived,  under  the  command  of  major-ge- 
neral Lyman,  and  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand men,  besides  Indians,  raised  by  the  governments 
of  Boston,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York.  Every  thing  was  then  prepared  as 
fast  as  possible  for  ^  march  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  general  Johnson  advanced  about  fourteen 
miles  forward  with  his  troops,  and  encamped  in  a  very 
strong  situation,  covered  on  each  side  by  a  thick-wooded 
swamp,  by  Lake  George  in  his  rear,  and  by  a  breast- 
work of  trees,  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  in  his  front. 
Here  he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  batteaux,  and 
afterward  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  from  whence  it  was  but  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  fort  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Corlaer,  or  Champ- 
lain,  called  Fort  Frederick  by  the  French,  and  by  us 
Crown  Point.  Whilst  he  was  thus  encamped,  some  of 
his  Indian  scouts,  of  which  he  took  care  to  send  out 
numbers  along  both  sides,  and  to  the  farther  end  of 
Lake  George,  brought  him  intelligence  that  a  consider-  • 
abl6  number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on  their  mareh 
from  Ticonderoga,  by  the  way  of  the  south  bay,  towards 
the  fortified  encampment,  since  called  Fort  Edward, 
which  general  Lyman  had  built  at  the  Carrying-place  ; 
and  in  which  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  men  had  been  left  as  a  garrison. 
Upon  this  information,  general  Johnson  sent  two  ex- 
presses, one  after  the  other,  to  colonel  Blanchard,  their 
commander,  with  orders  to  call  in  all  his  out-partiep, 
and  to  keep  his  whole  force  within  the  intrenchments. 
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About  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  those  who  had  been  sent 
upon  the  second  express  returned  with  an  account  of 
their  having  seen  the  enemy  within  four  miles  of  the 
camp  at  theCarrying-place,  which  they  scarcely  doubted 
their  having  by  that  time  attacked.  Important  as  the 
defence  of  this  place  was  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
army,  and  imminent  as  the  danger  seemed  to  be,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  general  then  called  any  council 
of  war,  ot  resolved  upon  any  thing  for  its  relief;  but 
early  the  next  morning  he  called  a  council,  wherein  it 
was  unadvisedly  resolved  to  detach  a  thousand  men, 
with  a  number  of  Indians^  to  intercept,  or,  as  the  gene- 
raFs  expression  was  in  his  letter^  to  catch  the  enemy  in 
their  retreat,  either  as  victors,  or  as  defeated  in  their  de- 
sign. This  expedient  was  resolved  on,  though  no  one 
knew  the  number  of  the  enemy,  nor  could  obtain  any 
information  in  that  respect  from  the  Indian  scouts ; 
because  the  Indians  have  no  words  or  signs  for  ex- 
pressing any  large  number,  which,  when  it  exceeds  their 
reckoning,  they  signify  by  pointing  to  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  or  to  the  hair  of  their  head ;  and  this  they 
often  do  to  denote  a  number  less  than  a  thousand,  as 
well  as  to  signify  ten  thousand,  or  any  greater  number. 
§  XIII.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  thousand  men,  with  two  hundred  Indians/  were 
detached  under  the  command  of  colonel  Williams  ;  but 
they  had  not  been  gone  two  hours,  when  those  in  the 
caaip  began  to  hear  a  close  firing,  at  about  three  or  four 
miles  distance,  as  they  judged  ;  as  it  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  they  rightly  supposed  that  the  detachment 
was  overpowered,  and  retreating  towards  the  camp; 
which  was  soon  confirmed  by  some  fugitives,  and^  pre- 
sently after  by  whole  companies,  who  fled  back  in  great 
confusion.  In  a  very  short  time  after,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared marching  in  regular  order  up  to  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  where  the  consternation  was  so  great,  that, 
if  they   had  attacked  the  breastwork  directly,    they 
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might  probably  have  thrown  all  into  confuaidny  and  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory ;  but^  fortunately  for  the  £ng«- 
lishy  they  halted  for  some  time  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  distance,  and  from  thence  began  their  attack 
with  platoon-firing,  too  far  off  to  do  much  hurt,  espe* 
cially  against  troops  who  were  defended  by  a  strong 
breastwork.  On  the  contrary,  this .  ineffectual  fire 
served  only  to  raise  the  spirits  of  these  last,  who^ 
having  prepared  their  artillery  during  the  time  that  the 
French  halted,  began  to  play  it  so  briskly  upon  the 
enemy,  that  the  Canadians  and  Ihdians  in  their  service^ 
fled  immediately  into  .the  woods  on  each  side  of  the 
camp,  and  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or  sculked  be* 
hind  trees,  from  whence  they  continued  firing  with 
very  little  execution,  most  of  their  shot  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  brakes  and  thickets  ;  for  they  never  had 
the  courage  to  advance  to  the  verge  of  the  wood.  Baron 
Dieskau,  who  commanded  the  French,  being  thus  left 
alone  with  his  regular  troops,  at  the  front  of  the  camp, 
finding  he  could  not  make  a  close  attack  upon  the  centre 
with  his  small  number  of  men,  moved  first  to  the  lefl, 
and  then  to  the  right,  at  both  which  places  he  en- 
deavoured to  force  a  passage,  but  was  repulsed,  being  un*- 
suppCH'ted  by  the  irregulars.  Instead  of  retreating,  as 
he  ought  in  prudence  to  have  done,  he  still  continued 
his  platoon  and  bush-firing  till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, during  which  time  his  regular  troops  ^suffered 
greatly  by  the  fire  from  the  camp,  and  were  at  last 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived 
by  generalJohnson*s  men,  than  they,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  leaped  over  their  breastwork,  attacked  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  and,  after  killing  and  taking  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  entirely  dispersed  the  rest. 
The  French,  whose  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
engagement,  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding two  hundred  grenadiers,  eight  hundred  Cana- 
dians, and  the  rest  Indians  of  different  nations,  had 
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between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  killed^  and  thirty 
taken  prisoners :  among  the  latter  was  baron  Dieskau 
himself,  whom  they  found  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
£eld  of  battle^  dangerously  wounded^  and  leaning  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  for  his  support  The  English  lost  about 
two  hundred  men^  ^nd  those  chiefly  of  the  detachment 
under  colonel  Williams ;  for  they  had  very  few  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their  camp,  and 
not  any  of  distinction^  except  colonel  Titcomb  killed, 
and  the  general  himself  and  major  Nichols  wounded. 
Among  the  slain  of  the  detachment,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  entirely  cut  off  had  not  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Cole  been  sent  out  from  the  camp  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  with  which  he  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit^ 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  his  friends,  were  colonel  Wil- 
liams, major  Ashley,  six  captains,  and  several  subalterns, 
besides  private  men ;  and  the  Indians  reckoned  that  they 
had  lost  forty  men^  besides  the  brave  old  Hendrick,  the 
Mohock  Sachem,  or  chief  captain. 

§  XIV.  When  baron  Dieskau  set  out  from  Ticon- 
deroga,  his  design  was  only  to  surprise  and  cut  off  the 
intrenched  camp,  now  called  Fort  Edward,  at  the  Carry^- 
ing-place,  where  there  were  but  four  or  five  hundred 
men«     If  he  had  executed  this  scheme,  our  army  would 
have  been  thrown  into  great  difficulties ;  for  it  could 
neither  have  proceeded  farther,  nor  have  subsisted  where 
it  was,  and  he  might  have  found  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tack it  with  great  advantage  in  its  retreat.     But  when 
he  was  within  four  or  five  miles  of  that  fort,  his  people 
were  informed  that  there  were  several  cannon  there,  and 
none  at  the  camp  ;  upon  which  they  all  desired  to  be 
led  on  to  this  last,  which  he  the  more  readily  consented 
to^  as  he  himself  had  been  told  by  an  English  prisoner, 
who  had  left  this  camp  but  a  few  days  before,  that  it  was 
quite  defenceless,  being  without  any  lines^  and  destitute 
of  cannon ;  which,  in  effect,  was  true  at  that  time ; 
for  the  cannon  did  not  arrive^  nor  was  the  breastwork 
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erected,  till  about  two  days  before  the  engagement.  To 
this  misinformation,  therefore,  must  be  imputed  this 
step,  which  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
general  character  and  abilities  of  baron  Dieskau.  A  less 
justifiable  error  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  gene- 
ral Johnson,  in  not  detaching  a  party  to  pursue  the 
enemy  when  they  were  defeated  and  fled.  Perhaps  he 
was  presented  from  so  doing  by  the  ill  fate  of  the  de- 
tachment he  had-  sent  out  in  the  morning  under  colonel 
Williams.  However  that  may  be,  his  neglect,  in  this 
respect,  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  the  next  day  to  a  de- 
tachment sent  from  Fort  Edward,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment, 
under  captain  M'Ginnes,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  array 
at  the  camp.  This  party  fell  in  with  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men  of  Dieskau's  troops,  near  the  spot 
where  colonel  Williams  had  been  defeated  the  day  be- 
fore ;  but*M*Ginnes  having  timely  notice  by  his  scouts 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  made  such  a  disposition, 
that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  assailants,  but  defeated 
and  entirely  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
men  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  five  missing.  He 
himself  unfortunately  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
this  engagement,  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  the  camp 
with  his  party, 

§  XV.  It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  attack  of  Crown  Point,  as  it  )vould  have  been 
necessary,  in  that  case,  to  build  a  strong  fort  in  the 
place  where  the  camp  then  was,  in  order  to  secure  a 
communication  with  Albany,  from  whence  only  the 
troops  could  expect  to  be>  reinforced,  or  supplied  with 
fresh  stores  of  ammunition  or  provisions.  They,  there- 
fore, set  out  upon  their  return  soon  after  this  engage- 
ment, having  first  erected  a  little  stockaded  fort,  at  the 
hither  end  of  Lake  George,  in  which  they  left  a  smaH 
garrison,  as  a  future  prey  for  the  enemy  :  a  misfortune 
which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  because  this 
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whole  army^ being  conntry  militia^  was. to  be  disbanded, 
aixl  return  to  their  respective  homes,  as  they  actually 
did  soon  after  their  retreat  to  Albany.    This  was  all 
the  glory,  this  all  the .  advantage,  that  the  £ngiish  na- 
tioQ  acquired  by  such  an  expensive  expedition.    But  so 
little  had  the  English  been  accustomed  of  late  to  hear 
of  victory,  that  they  rejoiced  at  this  advantage,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  action  of  the  greatest  consequence.    The 
general  was  highly  applauded  for  his  conduct,  and  li- 
berally rewarded :  for  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  his 
majesty,  and  presented  with  5,000/.  by  the  parliament. 
.   §  XVI.  The  preparations  for  general  Shirley*s  expe- 
dition against  Niagara  were  not  only  deficient,  but 
shamefully  slow ;  though  it  was  well  known  that  even 
the  .possibility  of  his  success  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  his  setting  out  early  in  the  year,  as  will 
appear  to  any  person  who  considers  the  situation  of  our 
fort  at  Oswego,  this  being  the  only  way  by  which  he 
cpuld  proceed  to  Niagara.     Oswego  lies  on  the  south- 
east ^ide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  near  three  hundred  miles 
almost  due  west  from  Albany  in  New  York.     The  way 
to  it  from  thence,  though  long  and  tedious,  is  the  more 
convenient,  as  the  far  greatest  part  of  it  admits  of  water- 
carriage,  by  what  the  inhabitants  called  batteaux,  which 
are  a  kind  of  light  flat-bottomed  boats,  widest  in  the 
middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end,  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred weight  burden,  and  managed  by  two  men,  called 
batteau  men,  with  paddles  and  setting-poles,  the  rivers 
being  in  many  places  too  narrow  to  admit  of  oars.  From 
Albany  to  the  village  of  Shenactady,  about  sixteen  miles, 
is  ^  good  waggon  road.    From  thence  to  the  little  Falls 
in  the  Mohock  river,  being  sixty-five  miles,  the  passage 
is  by.  water-carriage  up  that  river,    and  consequently 
against  the  stream,  which  in  many  places  is  somewhat 
rapid,  and  in  others  so  shallow,  that,  when  the  river  is 
low,  the  watermen  are  obliged  to  get  out,  and  draw  their 
batteaux  over  the  rifts.    At  the  little  Falls  is  a  postage, 
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QT  land-carriage,  for  about  a  mile,  over  a  ground  so 
marshy,  that  it  will  not  bear  any  wheel-carriage ;  but  a 
colony  of  Germans  settled  there  attend  with  sledges, 
on  which  they  draw  the  loaded  batteaux  to  the  next  place 
of  embarkation  upon  the  same  river.  From  thence  they 
proceed  by  water  up  that  river,  for  fifty  miles,  to  the 
Carrying-place,  near  the  head  of  it,  where  there  is  an- 
other postage,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  dry- 
ness or  wetness  of  the  season,  but  is  generally  about  six 
or  eight  miles  over  in  the  summer  months.     Here  the 
batteaux  are  again  carried  upon  sledges,  till  they  come 
to  a  tiarrow  river  called  Wood's  Creek,  down  which 
they  are  wafted  on  a  gentle  stream,  for  about  forty  miles, 
into  the  lake  Oneyada,  which  stretches  from  east  to 
west  about  thirty  miles,  and  is  passed  with  great  ease 
and  saifety  in  calm  weather.     At  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  is  the  river  Onondaga,  which,  after  a  course  of  betweeri 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  unites  with  the  river  Cayuga, 
or  Seneca,  and  their  united  streams  run  into  the  lake 
Ontario,  at  the  place  where  Oswego  fort  is  situated.  But 
this  river  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  sometimes  dangerous,  be- 
sides its  being  full  of  rifts  and  rocks  ;  and  about  twelve 
miles  on  this  side  of  Oswego  there  is  a  fall  of  eleven  feet 
perpendicular,  where  there  is  consequently  a  postage, 
which,  however,  does  not  exceed  forty  yards.     From 
thence  the  passage  is  easy,  quite  to  Oswego.     The  lake 
Ontario,  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is  near  two  hundred 
and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference  ;  its  figure  is  oval, 
and  its  depth  runs  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  fathoms. 
On  the  north  side  of  it  are  several  little  gulfs.     There 
is  a  communication  between  this  lake  and  that  of  the 
Hurons  by  the  river  Tanasuate,  from  whence  it  is  a  land- 
carriage  of  six  or  eight  leagues  to  the  river  Toronto, 
which  falls  into  it.     The  French  have  two  forts  of  con- 
sequence on  this  lake ;  Frontenac,  which  commands  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  lake  communicates  with 
H ;  and  Niagara,  which  commands  the  commmiication 
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between  the  lake  Ontario  and  the  lake  Erie.  But  of 
these  forts^  and  this  last  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  we  shall  have  occiasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

§  XVIL  Though  we  had  long  been  in  possession  of 
Fort  Oswego,  and  though  it  lay  greatly  exposed  to  the 
French,  particularly  to  those  of  Canada,  upon  any  rup- 
ture between  the  two  nations,  we  had  never  taken  care 
to  render  it  tolerably  defensible,  or  even  to  build  a  single 
vessel  fit  for  navigating  the  lake :  nor  was  this  strange 
neglect  ever  taken  effectual  notice  of,  till  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  when,  at  a  meeting  which  general  Brad- 
dock  had  in  April  with  the  governors  and  chief  gentle- 
men  of  several  of  our  colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  Vir* 
ginia,  it  was  resolved  to  strengthen  both  the  fort  and 
garrison  at  Oswego,  and  to  build  some  large  vessels  at 
that  place.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  shipwrights  and 
workmen  were  sent  thither  in  May  and  June.  At  the 
same  time,  captain  Bradstreet  marched  thither  with  two 
companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  to  reinforce  the 
hundred  that  were  there  before  under  captain  King,  to 
which  number  the  garrison  had  been  increased  since  our 
contests  with  France  began  to  grow  serious.  For  a 
long  time  before,  not  above  twenty-five  men  were  left 
to  defend  this  post,  which,  from  its  great  importance, 
and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  juncture,  most  cer- 
tainly required  a  much  stronger  garrison  than  was  put 
into  it  even  at  this  period;  but  economy  was  the 
chief  thing  consulted  in  the  beginning  pf  this  war,  and 
to  that,  in  a  great  measure,  was  owing  its  long  duration. 

§  XVIII.  From  the  above  description  of  the  passage 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  it  is  plain  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  troops  intended  for  this  expedition  should  have 
set  out  early  in  the  spring.  But  instead  of  that,  the  very 
first  of  them,  colonel  Schuyler  s  New  Jersey  re^ment, 
did  notbegin  their  march  till  after  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  just  as  Shirley *s  and  Fepperell's  regiments 
were  preparing  to  follow,  the  melancholy  account  of 
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Braddock's  disaster  arrived  at  Albany^  where  it  so 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  spread  such  a 
terror,  that  many  of  the  troops  deserted,  and  most  of 
the  batteau  men  dispersed,  and  ran  home,  by  which  means 
even  all  the  necessary  stores  could  not  be  carried  along 
with  the  troops.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
general  Shirley  set  out  from  Albany  before  the  .end  of 
July,  with  as  many  of  the  troops  and  stores  as  he  could 
procure  a  conveyance  for,  hoping  to  be  joined  in  his 
route  by  great  numbers  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations, 
to  whom  he  sent  invitations  to  that  effect,  as  he  passed 
.by  their  settlements ;  but  they,  instead  of  complying 
with  his  desire,  absolutely  declared  against  all  hostilities 
on  that  side  of  the  country;  and  insisted  that  Oswego, 
being  a  place  of  traffic  and  peace,  ought  not  to.  be  dis- 
turbed either  by  the  English  or  the  French,  as  if  they 
could  have  persuaded  both  parties  to  agree  to  such  a 
local  truce.  Upon  this  refusal,  Mr.  Shirley  proceeded 
forward,  being  joined  by  very  few  Indians,  and  arrived  at 
Oswego  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  August ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  troops  and  artillery  did  not  arrive  till  the  last  day 
of  that  month ;  and  even  then,  their  store  of  provisions 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against 
Niagara,  though  some  tolerably  good  vessels  had  by  this 
time  been  built  and  got  ready  for  that,  purpose.  The 
general  now  resolved  to  take  but  six  hundred  men  with 
Jiim  for  the  attack  of  Niagara,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of 
his.  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  more, 
at  Oswego,  to  defend  that  place,  in  case  the  French 
should  attack  it  in  his  absence,  which  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  they  might,  as  they  then  had  a  consider- 
able force  at  Fort  Frontenac,  from  whence  they  could 
easily  cross  over  the  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego.  How- 
ever, he  was  still  obliged  to  wait  at  Oswego  for  provi- 
sions, of  which  at  length  a  small  supply  arrived  on  the 
26th  of  September,  barely  sufficient  to  support  his  men 
during  their  intended  expedition,  and  to  allow  tw^ve^ 
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days'  short  subsistenee  for  those  he  left  behind.  But  by 
this  time  the  rainy  boisterous  season  had  begun^  on 
which  account  most  of  his  Indians  had  already  left  him, 
and  were  returned  home ;  and  the  few  that  remained 
with  him  declared  that  there  was  no  crossing  the  lake 
Ontario  in  batteaux  at  that  season,  or  any  time  before 
the  next  summer.  In  this  perplexity,  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  which,  after  weighing  all  circumstances,  una- 
nimously resolved  to  defer  the  attempt  upon  Ni^ra  till 
the  next  year,  and  to  employ  the  troops,  whilst  they  re- 
mained at  Oswego,  in  building  barracks,  and  erecting, 
or  at  least  beginning  to  erect,  two  new  forts,  one  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Onondaga,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  distant  from  the  old  fort,  which  it  was  to  com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be 
called  Ontario  Fort ;  and  the  other  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  west  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called  Oswego 
New  Fort. 

§  XIX.  These  things  being  agreed  on,  general  Shir- 
ley, with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, set  out  on  his  return  to  Albany  on  the  24th  of 
October,  leaving  colonel  Mercer,  with  a  garrison  of 
about  seven  hundred  men,  at  Oswego ;  though  repeated 
advice  had  been  received  that  the  French  had  then  at 
least  a  thousand  men  at  their  fort  of  Frontenac,  upon 
the  same  lake ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  the  new  forts^ 
were  not  yet  near  completed ;  but  left  to  be  finished  by 
the  hard  labour  of  colonel  JMercer  and  his  little  garrison^ 
with  the  addition  of  this  melancholy,  circumstance,  that^ 
if  besieged  by  the  enemy  in  the  winter,  it  would  npt  be 
possible  for  his  friends  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Thus 
ended  this  year's  unfortunate  campaign,  during  which 
the  French,  with  the  assistance  of  their  Indian  allies, 
continued  their  murders,  scalping,  captivating,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  western  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  whole  winter. 

§  XX.  The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers  were 

VOL.    IV.  ♦d 
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very  busily  ^xiployed  this  year  at  most  of  the  courts  of 
£urope ;  but  their  transactions  were  kept  extremely 
secret.  The  French  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Spa- 
niards with  a  jealousy  of  the  strength  of  the  English  by 
^ea^  especially  in  America;  and  the  Spamsh  oourt 
seemed  inclined  to  accept  of  the  office  of  mediator  $  but 
Mr.  Wall,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  afiairs  between  England  Md  France,  seconded 
the  representations  of  the  British  ministry,  which  de- 
monstrated, that,  however  willing  Great  Britain  might 
be  to  accept  of  the  mediation  of  Spain,  ^e  could  not 
agree  to  any  suspension  of  arms  in  America,  which 
.  FraiK)e  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary  condition,  without 
hazarding  the  whole  of  her  interest  th^e ;  and  that  the 
captures  whidi  had  beai  made  by  the  English  wa'e  the 
necessary  oonsequences  of  the  encroachments  and  in- 
justice of  the  French,  particularly  in  that  country.  Upon 
this  remonstrance,  all  farther  talk  of  the  mediation  of 
%)ain  was  dropped,  and  the  ministry  of  Versailles  had 
recourse  to  the  princes  of  Grermany ;  amongst  whom 
the  elector  of  Cologne  was  soon  brought  over  to  their 
party,  so  as  to  consent  to  their  forming  magazines  in 
.  his  territories  in  Westphalia.  This  was  a  plain  indi- 
cation of  their  design  against  Hanover,  which  they  soon 
after  made  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  then  at 
Hanover,  an  ofier  of  sparing,  if  he  would  agree  to  o&y 
tain  conditions  of  neutrality  for  that  electorate,  which 
he  rejected  with  disdain.  Then  the  Count  d'Aubeterre, 
envoy  extraordinary  from  France  at  the  court  of  Vien- 
na, proposed  a  secret  negotiation  witfi  the  ministers  of 
the  empress-queen.  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Fetersburgh,  between  the  two  empresses,  had  stipulated 
a  kind  of  partition  of  the  Prussian  territories,  in  case  that 
prince  should  infringe  the  treaty  of  Dresden  ;  but  his 
Britannic  majesty,  though  often  invited,  had  always  re- 
fused to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation  :  and  the  king  of 
Poland,  howsoever  he  might  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
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scheme^  did  not  dare  to  ftvow  it  formally,  till  matters 
shcmid  be  more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  whose  favourite  measure  this  was,  be- 
gan to  listen  to  d'Aubeterre's  insinuations,  and  by  de- 
grees entered  into  negotiations  with  him^  which,  in  the 
end,  were  productive  of  that  unnatural  confederacy  be- 
tween the  empress-queen  and  the  king  of  France,  of 
which  &rther  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  occurrences  of 
the  next  year,  when  the  treaty  between  them,  into  which 
they  afterward  found  means  secretly  to  bring  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  was  concluded  at  Versailles. 

§  XXI.  The  king  of  England,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  French  would  invade  Hanover  in  consequence 
of  their  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  to  be 
near  at  hand,  began  to  take  measures  for  the  defence 
of  that  electorate.  To  this  end,  during  his  stay  at  Ha- 
iK>ver,  he  concluded,  on  the  18th  of  June,  a  treaty  with 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  which  his  serene  high- 
ness engaged  to  hold  in  readiness,  during  four  years,  for 
his  majesty*s  service,  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to 
be  employed,  if  required,  upon  the  continent,  or  in  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland ;  but  not  on  board  the  fleet,  or  beyond 
the  seas ;  and  also,  if  his  Britannic  majesty  should  judge 
it  necessary  or  advantageous  for  his  service,  to  fiimish 
and  join  to  this  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  within  six 
months  after  they  should  be  demanded,  four  thousand 
more,  of  which  seven  hundred  were  to  be  horse  or  dra*' 
goons,  and  each  regiment  of  infantry  to  have  two  field- 
pieces  of  cannon.^   Another  treaty  was  begun  with  Rus- 

^  The  king,  on  bis  side,  promised  to  pay  to  the  landgrave  for  these 
succours,  eighty  crowns  banco,  by  way  of  leyy-money,  for  every  trooper 
or  dragoon  duly  armed  and  mounted,  and  thirty  crowns  bancq  for  every 
foot  soldier ;  the  crown  to  be  reckoned  at  fifty-three  sols  of  Holland,  or 
at  four  shillings  and  nine-pence  three  farthings  English  money;  and  also 
to  pay  to  his  serene  highnesi,  for  the  eight  thousand  men,  an  annual 
subsMy  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  banco,  during  the  four 
years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  signing  the  treaty;  which  subsidy 
was  to  be  increased  to  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  yearly,  firom  the 
time  of  requiring  the  troops,  to  the  time  of  their  entering  into  British  pay; 
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sia  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  did  not  take  effect 
during  his  majesty's  residence  at  Hanover :  that  others 
were  not  concluded  was  the  more  surprising,  as  our  sub- 
sidy treaty  with  Saxony  had  then  expired,  and  that  with 
Bavaria  was  near  expiring,  and  as  the  securing  of  these 
two  princes  in  our  interest  was  at  least  as  necessary  to- 
wards forming  a  sufficient  confederacy  upon  the  conti- 
nent for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  as  it  was  to  secure  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  If  the  reason  of  their  not 
being  engaged,  and  no  other  seems  so  probable,  was, 
that  they  refused  to  renew  their  treaties  with  England, 
upon  any  terms,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  flagrant  ingratitude,  as  they  had  both  received 
a  subsidy  from  this  kingdom  for  many  years  in  time  of 
peace,  when  they  neither  were  nor  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

§  XXIL  On  the  1 5th  of  July,  an  express  arrived  from 
admiral  Boscawen,  with  an  account  of  his  having  taken 
the  two  French  ships  of  war  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys. 
This  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 
court  of  France ;  for  had  they  apprehended  any  such 
attack,  they  would  not  have  ordered  Mr.  Macnamara 
to  return  to  Brest  with  the  chief  part  of  their  squadron ; 
nor  was  it  perhaps  less  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  , 
some  of  our  own  ministry  :  but  as  matters  had  been  car- 
ried so  far,  it  was  then  too  late  to  retreat ;  and,  therefore, 
orders  were  soon  after  given  to  all  our  ships  of  war  to 
make  reprisals  upon  the  French,  by  taking  their  ships 
wherever  they  should  meet  them.  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  21st  of  July,  with  eigh- 

and  in  case  of  tbeir  being  dismissed,  the  said  sabsidy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  was  then  to  reirive  and  be  continued  during  the  residue 
of  the  term:  but,  if  twelve  thousand  men  were  demanded  and  furnished, 
the  subsidy  was  then  to  be  increased  in  proportion ;  and  in  case  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  should  at  any  time  think  fit  to  send  back  these  troops, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  notice  thereof  was  to  be  given  to  his 
nerene  highness  three  months  beforehand :  one  month's  pay  was  to  be 
allowed  them  for  their  return,  and  they  were  to  be  furnished  gratis  witt) 
,tbe.  necessary  transport  fessels, 
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teen  ships  of  war,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  French 
fleet  from  America,  which,  however,  escaped  him,  and 
arrived  at  Brest  on  the  3d  day  of  September.  Commo- 
dore Frankland  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies 
on  the  1 3th  of  August,  with  four  ships  of  war,  furnished 
with  orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  protect 
our  trade  and  sugar  islands  from  any*  insult  that  the 
French  might  offer  ;  and  the  duke  de  Mirfepoix,  their 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  set  out  for  Paris  on 
the  22d  of  July,  without  taking  leave. 

§  XXIII.  A  war  being  thus  in  some  measure  begun, 
his  majesty  thought  proper,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  to 
return  to  his  British  dominions  sooner  than  usual ;  for 
he  left  Hanover  on  the  8  th  of  September,  and  arrived 
on  the  15th  at  Kensington,  where  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  him  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  which  he  had 
begun  during  his  absence,  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month.  By  this  treaty,  her  Russian  ma- 
jesty engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in  Livonia,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania,  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  forty 
thousand  infantry,  with  the  necessary  artillery,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  cavalry ;  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the 
same  province,  forty  or  fifty  galleys,  with  the  necessary 
crews ;  to  be  ready  to  act,  upon  the  first  order,  in  his 
majesty's  service,  in  case,  said  the  fifth  article,  which 
was  the  most  remarkable,  that  the  dominions  of  his  Bri«* 
tannic  majesty  in  Germany  should  be  invaded,  on  ac- 
count of. the  interests  or  disputes  which  regard  his  king- 
doms ;  her  imperial  m^esty  declaring  that  she  would 
look  upon  such  an  invasion  as  a  case  of  the  alliance  of 
the  year  1 742  ;  and  that  the  said  dominions  should  be 
therein  comprised  in  this  respect;  but  neither  these 
troops  nor  galleys  were  to  be  put  in  motion,  unless  hia 
Britannic  majesty,  or  his  allies,  should  be  somewhere 
attacked ;  in  which  case  the  Russian  general  should 
march,  as  soon  as  possible  after  requisition,  to  make  a 
diversion  with  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  cavalry  ;  and  should  embark  on  board  the  galleys 
the  other  ten  thousand  infantry,  to  make  a  descent  ac«^ 
cording  to  the  eicigency  of  the  affiiir.  On  the  other 
side,  his  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her  Russian 
majesty  an  annual  subsidy  of  lOOfiOOL  sterling  a  yetr^ 
each  year  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  day 
thai  these  troops  should  upon  requisition  march  out  of 
Russia  ;  from  which  day  the  annual  subsidy  to  her  impe-« 
rial  majesty  was  to  be  500,000/.  sterling,  to  be  paid  aU 
ways  four  months  in  advance,  until  the  troops  should 
return  into  the  Russian  dominions,  and  for  three  .montt^ 
after  their  return.  His  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  to 
be  at  liberty  to  send  once  every  year  into  the  said  pro-* 
vince  of  Livonia  a  commissary,  to  see  and  examine  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  said  troops,  farther  en- 
gaged, that,  in  case  her  Russian  majesty  should  be  dis-* 
turbed  in  this  diversion,  or  attacked  herself,  he  would 
furnish  immediately  the  succour  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  174a ;  and  that  in  case  a  war  should  break  out,  he 
would  send  into  the  Baltic  a  squadron  of  his  ships,  of  a 
force  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This  was  the  chief 
substance  of  the .  treaty  which,  by  agreement  of  both 
parties,  was  to  subsist  for  four  years  fixun  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications ;  but  in  the  seventh  article .  these 
words  were  unluckily  inserted ;  ''  Considering  also  the 
proximity  of  the  countries  wherein  the  diversion  ia 
question  will  probably  be  made,  and  the  facility  her 
troops  will  probably  have  of  subsisting  immediately  in 
an  enemy's  country,  she  takes  upon  herself  alone,  during 
such  a  diversion,  the  subsistence  and  treatment  of  the 
said  troops  by  sea  and  land."  And  in  the  eleventh  ar- 
ticle it  was  stipulated,  that  all  the  plunder  the  Russian 
army  should  take  from  the  enemy  should  belong  to 
them.  That  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  now  knew 
enough  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  be  sensible  that  he ' 
could  expect  no  assistance  from  thence,  in  case  his  Ger*. 
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man  ikuninions  were  invaded,  should  enter  into  this 
conventicHi  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  defence  upon  the  fiQntinent>  was  en- 
tremely  natural ;  especially  as  he  had  lately  lived  in  great 
friendship  with  her,  and  her  transactions  with  the  court 
of  France  had  been  so  secret,  by  passing  through  only 
that  of  Vienna,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  informed  of 
them :  neither  had  the  project  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
then  come  to  his  knowledge,  or  to  that  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  nor  had  either  of  these  princes  yet  made  any 
formal  advances  to  the  other. 

§  XXIV.  The  firtt  intimation  that  appeared  publicly 
of  the  negotiations  of  France  with  the  empress  of  Grer* 
many^  was,  when  the  French  minister,  count  d'Aube- 
terre,  declared  at  Vienna,  ^^  that  the  warlike  designs 
with  which  the  king  his  master  was  charged,  were  suffi- 
ciently confuted  by  his  great  modelration,  of  which  all 
Europe  had  manifold  proofs :  that  his  majesty  was  per-r 
suaded  this  groundless  charge  had  given  as  much  indig-* 
nation  to  their  imperial  majesties  as  to  himself:  that  he 
was  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  to  Christendom  that 
tranquillity  whicK  it  enjoyed  through  his  good  £iith,  in 
religiously  observing  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  ho/t 
that  if  his  Britannic  maiesty's  allies  should  take  part  in 
the  war  which  was  kindled  in  America,  by  furnishing 
succours  to  the  English^  his  mqesty  would  be  autho- 
rized to  consider  and  treat  them  as  principals  in  it." 
France  likewise  made  the  same  declaration  to  other 
courts. 

^  XXV.  The  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above  re- 
cited clause,  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  cff  Great 
Britain  with  Russia,  were  looked  on  as  a  menace  levelled 
at  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  having  sometime  found 
means  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  and  seeing  it  in 
that  light,  boldly  declared,  by  his  ministers  at  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  that  he  would  oppose,  with  his  ut- 
most force,  the  entrance  of  any  foreign  troops  into  the 
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empire,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  This  declaration 
was  particularly  displeasing  to  the  French,  who  had  al- 
ready marched  large  bodies  of  troops  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire,  and  erected  several  great  magazines 
in  Westphalia,  with  the  permission  of  the  elector, of  Co- 
logne, for  which  the  English  minister  at  his  court  was, 
in  August,  ordered  to  withdraw  from  thence  without 
taking  leave.  However,  as  soon  as  this  declaration  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, they  sent  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  the  duke 
de  Nivemois,  to  Berlin,  to  try  to  persuade  his  majesty 
to  retract  his  declaration,  and  enter  into  a  new  alliance 
with  them.  His  Prussian  majesty  received  this  ambas- 
sador in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  denote  a  disposi- 
tion  to  agree  to  every  thing  he  had  to  propose.  This 
awakened  in  England  a  jealousy  that  his  declaration 
alone  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  him  under  some  solemn  engagement ;  espe- 
cially as  the  French  had  by  this  time  a  numerous  army 
near  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  magazines  provided  for  their 
marcK  all  the  way  to  Hanover ;  and  if  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia suffer^  them  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  that 
electorate  must  be  swallowed  up  before  the  Russian 
auxiliaries  could  possibly  be  brought  thither,  or  any  army 
be  formed  for  protecting  it.*  For  this  reason  a  nego- 
tiation was  set  on  foot  by  Great  Britain  at  Berlin  ;  but 
as  it  was  not  concluded  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  we  shall  defer  entering  into  the  particulars  of  it, 
till  we  come  to  that  period. 

§  XXVI.  Meanwhile  the  French  made  another  at- 
tempt upon  the  court  of  Madrid,  loudly  complaining  of 
the  taking  of  their  two  men  of  war  by  Boscawen's  squa- 
dron, before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made,^  represent- 
ee Perhaps  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  more  afraid  of  the  Prassian  mo- 
narch than  of  the  most  Christian  king,  knowing  with  what  ease  and  ra- 
pidity this  enterprising  neighbonr  coaid,  in  a  few  days,  snbdae  the  whole 
electorate. 
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ing  it  as  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  threat- 
ened a  dissolution  of  all  faith  amongst  nations.    This 
produced  a  strong  memorial  from  sir  Benjamin  Keene, 
our  minister  at  that  court,  importing,  ^*  That  it  was 
well  known  that  the  French  fleet  carried  troops,  am- 
munition, and  every  thing  necessary  for  defaiding  the 
countries  which  the  French  had  unjustly  usurped  in 
Amerjica,  and  of  which  the  English  claimed  the  pro- 
perty :  that  the  rules  of  self-defence  authorize  every 
nation  to  render  fruitless  any  attempt  that  may  tend  to 
its  prgudice :  that  this  right  had  been  made  use  of  only 
in  taking  the  two  French  ships  of  war ;  and  that  the 
distinction  of  place  might  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  the 
English,  seeing  the  two  ships  were  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  the  countries  where  the  contest  arose."    In  answer  to 
this  observation,  the  French  minister  represented  the 
vast  number  of  ships  that  had  been  taken  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas ;  for  in  fact  the  English  ports  soon  b^an  to 
be  filled  with  them,  in  consequence  of  the  general  orders 
for  making  reprisals.     But  the  court  of  Madrid  was  so 
far  from  being  persuaded  by  any  thing  he  could  say, 
that  it  gave  his  Britannic  majesty  the  strongest  assu- 
rances of  its  friendship,  and  of  its  intention  to  take  no 
part  in  the  differences  between  him  and  France,  but 
such  as  should  be  conciliatory,  and  tending  to  restore 
the  public  tranquillity. 

§  XXVII.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Britannic  maj^ty 
required,  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  stipu- 
lated to  him  by  treaty  from  the  empress^queen.  But 
these  were  refused,  under  pretence,  that  as  the  contest 
between  him  and  France  related  to  America  only,  it  was 
not  a  case  of  the  alliance ;  though  at  the  same  time  the 
French  made  no  scruple  of  owning,  that  they  intended 
to  make  a  powerful  descent  on  Great  Britain  early  in  the 
spring.  When,  a  little  while  after,  France  being  em- 
ployed in  making  great  preparation  for  a  land  war  in 
Europe,  the  king  of  England  required  hef  to  defend  her 
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mm  pofliemonsy  f&e  barnerm  the  lam  Coimlria,  with 
the  number  of  men  rt^mlatedby  treaty,  whidi  ooontnes, 
acquired  by  English  blood  and  English  tieasoie,  hid 
been  given  to  her  on  that  express  conditioii^  she  de- 
dated  that  she  could  not  spare  troops  for  that  purpose, 
on  account  crf'her  dangerous  enemy  thekii^  of  Prussia; 
and  aAenvard,  when  he  was  secured  by  his  treaty  with 
England^  she  urged  that  as  a  reason  for  her  allianoe  with 
France.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
historical  truth,  that  this  was  no  bad  reason,  consider- 
ing the  power,  die  genius,  and  the  character  of  that 
prince,  who  hovered  over  her  dominions  with  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  veterans.  It  must 
likewise  be  owned,  that  she  undertook  to  procure  the 
French  king's  consent  to  a  neutrality  for  Hanover,  which 
would  have  effectually  secured  that  electorate  from  the 
invasion  of  every  other  power  but  Prussia  itself;  and  it 
is  no  strained  conjecture  to  suppose,  that  the  dread  of 
this  very  power  was  the  true  source  of  those  connexions 
in  Germany,  which  entailed  such  a  ruinous  continental 
war  upon  Great  Britain. 

§  XXVIII.  Though  the  English  continued  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the  seas  of  Ame^ 
ricSi  but  also  in  those  of  Europe,  by  taking  every  ship 
they  could  meet  with,  and  detaining  them,  their  cargoes, 
and  crews ;  yet  the  French,  whether  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  want  of  power  by  sea,  or  that  they  might 
have  a  more  plausible  plea  to  represent  England  as  the 
aggressor,  were  so  far  from  returning  these  hostilities^ 
that  their  fleet,  which  escaped  sir  Edward  Hawke,  hav- 
ing, on  the  1 3th  of  August,  taken  the  Blandford  ship  of 
war  with  governor  Lyttleton  on  board,  going  to  Carolina, 
they  set  the  governor  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  court 
was  informed  of  the  ship*s  being  brought  into  Nantes^ 
and  shortly  afber  released  both  the  ship  and  crew. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  their  preparations  for  a  land 
war  stiU  went  on  with  great  diligence,  and  their  utmost 
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arts  and  effottB  were  fruitlessly  exerted  to  persuade  the 
Spamaids  and  Dutch  to  join  with  them  against  Gieal 
Britain. 

§  XXIX.  In  £ngland>  the  preparations  by  sea  be^ 
came  greater  than  ever ;  several  new  ships  of  war  were 
put  in  Gommission,  and  many  others  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  government  :  the  exportation  of  gun^ 
powder  was  forbid ;  the  boimties  to  seamen  were  com 
tinned,  and  the  number  of  those  that  either  entered  vo-^^ 
luntarily,  or  were  pressed,  increased  daily,  as  did  also 
the  captures  from  the  French,  among  which  was  the 
Esperance^  of  seventy  guns,  taken  as  she  was  going  from 
Hochefort  to  Brest  to  be  manned.    The  land*fbrces  of 
Great  Britain  were  likewise  ordered  to  be  augmented  ; 
several  new  regiments  were  raised,  and  all  half-pay  offi- 
cers, and  out-pensioners  belonging  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
were  directed  to  send  in  their  names,  ages^  and  time  of 
service,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as  were  yet  able  to 
serve  might  be  employed  again  if  wanted.    The  English 
navy,  so  early  as  in  the  month  of  September  of  this  year, 
consisted  of  one  ship  of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  Ifive 
of  a  hundred  guns  each,  thirteen  of  ninety,  eight  of 
eighty,  five  of  seventy-four,  twenty-nine  of  seventy,  four 
of  sixty-six,  one  of  sixty-four,  thirty- three  of  sixty,  three 
x)f  fifty-four,  twenty-eight  of  fifty,  four  of  forty-four,^ 
thirty-five  of  forty,  and  forty-two  of  twenty,  four  sloops 
of  war,  of  eighteen  guns  each,  two  of  sixteen,  eleven  c^ 
fourteen,  thirteen  of  twelve,  and  one  of  ten,  besides  a 
great  number  of  bom^ketches,  fire-ships,  and  tenders  i 
a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  united  maritime  strength 
of  all  the  powers  in  Europe ;  whilst  that  of  the  French, 
even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including  the  ships  then 
upon  the  stocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  six  ships  ot 
eighty  guns,  twenty-one  of  seventy-four,  one  of  seventy- 
two,  four  of  seventy,  thirty-one  of  sixty-four,  two  of. 
sixty,  six  of  fifty,  and  thirty-two  fi^gates* 
4  XXX.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  kingdcmisy 
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when^  on  the  13th  of  Novemb^^  the  parliament  met^ 
and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne^  in  which  he  acquainted  them — "  That  the 
most  proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  protect  our 
possessions  in  America,  and  to  regain  such  parts  thereof 
as  had  been  encroached  upon,  or  invaded ;  that  to  pre- 
serve his  people  from  the  calamities  of  war,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  a  general  war  from  being  lighted  up  in  Europe, 
he  had  been  always  ready  to  accept  reasonable  and  ho- 
nourable terms  of  accommodation,  but  that  none  such 
had  been  proposed  by  France :  that  he  had  also  confined 
his  views  and  operations  to  hinder  France  from  making 
new  encroachments,  or  supporting  those  already  made ; 
to  exert  his  people's  right  to  a  satisfaction  for  hostilities 
committed  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  to  disappoint 
such  designs,  as,  from  various  appearances  and  prepa- 
rations, there  was  reason  to  think  had  been  formed 
against  his  kingdoms  and  dominions :  that  the  king  of 
Spain  earnestly  wished .  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  had  given  assurances  of  his  intention  to 
continue  in  the  same  pacific  sentiments :  that  he  himself 
had  greatly  increased  his  naval  armaments,  and  aug- 
mented his  land-forces  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be 
least  burdensome ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  another  with  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  should  be  laid  before 
them." 

§  XXXI.  In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  houses  voted 
most  loyal  addresses,  but  not  without  a  warm  opposition, 
in  each,  to  some  of  the  particular  expressions ;  for  it 
having  been  proposed  in  the  hou^p  of  lords  to  insert  in 
their  address  the  words  following,  viz.  *^That  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  obliged,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty, 
gratitude,  and  honour,  to  stand  by  and  support  his  ma- 
jesty in  all  such  wise  and  necessary  measures  and  en- 
gagements as  his  majesty  might  have  taken  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  or  to  defeat  any  attempts 
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which  might  be  made  by  France^  in  resentment  for  such 
measures,  and  to  assist  his  majesty  in  disappointing  or 
repelling  all  such  enterprises  as  might  be  formed,  not 
only  against  his  kingdoms,  but  also  against  any  other  of 
his  dominions  (though  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain)  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  which  his  majesty  had  taken  for  main-» 
taining  the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdoms;"  the 
inserting  of  these  words  in  their  address  was  opposed  by 
earl  Temple,  and  several  other  lotds ;  because,  by  the 
first  part  of  them,  they  engaged  to  approve  of  the  trea- 
ties with  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel,  neither  of  which  they  • 
had  ever  seen ;  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that  either  of 
them  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  this  nation  ;  and  by 
the  second  part  of  these  words  it  seemed  to  be  resolved, 
to  engage  this  nation  in  a  continental  connexion  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  which  it  was  impossible  for  Eng- 
land to  support,  and  which  would  be  so  far  fi-om  being 
of  any  advantage  to  it  at  sea,  or  in  America,  that  it  might 
at  last  disable  the  nation  from  defending  itself  in  either 
of  those  parts  of  the  world.  But  upon  putting  the 
question,  the  inserting  of  these  words  was  agreed  to  by 
a  great  majority,  and  accordingly  they  stand  as  part  of 
the  address  of  the  house  upon  that  occasion. 

^  XXXII.  To  this  remarkable  address  his  majesty 
returned  the  following  as  remarkable  answer:  *^My 
lords,  I  give  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  dutiful  and 
affectionate  address.  I  see,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
the  zeal  you  express  for  my  person  and  government, 
and  for  the  true  interest  of  your  country,  which  I  am 
determined  to  adhere  to.  The  assurances  which  you 
give  me  for  the  defence  of  my  territories  abroad,  are  a 
strong  proof  of  your  affection  for  me,  and  regard  for  my 
honour.  Nothing  shall  divert  me  from  pursuing  those 
measures  which  will  effectually  maintain  the  possessions 
and  rights  of  my  kingdoms,  and  procure  reasonable  and 
honourable  terms  of  accomniodation." — ^The  address  of 
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the  house  of  oommoois  brealhed  the  same  spirit  of  zeal 
^d  gratitude^  and  was  full  of  the  warmest  assurances  of 
a  i^eady  rapport  of  his  majesty,  and  of  his  foreign  do^ 
minkms,  if  attacked  in  resentment  of  his  maintaining  the 
Vights  of  ilia  crdwn  and  kingdom  :  and  his  majesty's  an^ 
swer  to  it  was  to  the  same  effect  as  that  to  the  house  of 
lords.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same  words,  relating  to 
the  treaties  concluded  hy  his  majesty,  and  to  the  defence 
of  his  foreign  dominions,  were  proposed  to  be  inserted  in 
this  address,  which  was  opposed  by  William  Pitt,  esq* 
then  pa}rmaster  of  his  majesty's  forces ;  the  right  hon. 
Henry  Le^ge,  esq.  then  chancellor  and  under-treasurer 
of  his  majesty's  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury ;  and  by  several  other  gentlemen 
in  high  posts  under  the  government,  as  well  as  by  many 
otha's;  but,  upon  putting  the  question,  it  was  by  a  con* 
siderable  majority  agreed  to  insert  the  words  objected  to ; 
and  very  soon  after,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  li^egge,  and  most^  if 
not  all,  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  appeared  in  the  op-^ 
position,  were  dismissed  from  their  employments.  In 
the  md^ntime,  a  draft  came  over  from  Russia  for  part  of 
the  new  subsidy  stipulated  to  that  crown ;  but  some  of 
the  ministry,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  finances^ 
refused  to  pay  it,  at  least  before  the  treaty  should  be  ap-^ 
proved  of  by  parliament. 

§  XXXIII.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  had  not  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  before  it 
was  generally  perceived,  that,  though  ^n  honest,  well 
meaning  man,  and  a  favourite  with  the  king,  his  abilities 
were  not  equal  to  the  functions  of  that  post.  Much  less 
were  they  so  at  this  juncture,  when  the  nation  was  on 
the  point  of  being  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  expensive 
war,  and  plunged  into  foreign  measures  and  connexions, 
which  would  require  the  utmost  skill  of  an  able  politician 
to  render  them  palatable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox,  though  they  scarce  ever  agreed  in  any  other 
particular,  had  generally  united  in  opposing  his  measures. 
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Hid  tbeir  superiar  inffaikice  in  the  hbade  of  conifnonS) 
mdi  tiniversally  acknowledged  abilities,  though  of  very 
different  kiads^  had  always  prevailed ;  ancomnAon  as  tt 
was,  to  see  tivo  persons  who  held  considerable  places 
under  the  goremment,  <Mie  of  them  being  paymaster- 
general,  and  the  other  secretary  at  war,  oppose,  upon 
almost  ev^y  occasion,  a  secretary  of  state  who  was  sup^ 
posed  to  know  and  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  master. 
Sir  Thomas  himself  soon  grew  sensible  of  his  want  of 
sufficient  weight  in  the  senate  of  the  nation ;  and  there- 
fore, of  his  own  accord,  on  the  10th  of  November^ 
vxdsdiy  and  duti&ily  resigned  the  seals  of  his  office  to  his 
majesty,  who  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  appointed 
sir  Thomas  master  of  the  wardrobe,  with  a  pension  to 
him  during  his  life^  and  after  his  death  to  his  sons. 
Lord  Barrington  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  secretary  at 
war;   and  soon  after  sir  George  Lyttleton  was  made 
diancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  had  declared  himself 
against  the  new  continental  system.     However,  not- 
withstanding these  changes  in  the  ministry,  very  warm 
debates  arose  in  both  houses,  when  the  treaties  of  Russia 
and  Hesse-Cassel  came  to  be  considered' by  them :  some 
of  the  members  were  for  referring  them  to  a  committee ; 
but  this  motion  was  overruled,  in  oonsideration  of  his 
majesty's  having  engaged  in  them  to  guard  against  a 
storm  iAfA  seemed  ready  to  break  upon  his  electoral 
dominions,  merely  on  account  of  our  quarrel  with  the 
French .     They  were  at  length  approved  of  by  a  majority 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  against  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  by  eighty*  |n 
four  against  eleven,  in  the  house  of  lords. 

§  XXXIV.  The  house  of  commons  then  proceeded 
to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  provisions  for  the  former.  Fifly 
thousand  seamen,  including  nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  marines,  were  voted,  on  the  24th  of 
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November,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1756,  together 
with  2,600,000/.  for  their  maintenance,  and  thirty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land  soldiers,  with 
930,603/.  6s.  Qd.  for  their  support.  A  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  were  voted  as  a  subsidy  to  the  empress  of 
Russia;  54,140/.  12^.  6d.  tp  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel ;  and  10,000/.  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

"§  XXXV.  During  these  transactions,  the  public  was 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  by  the  tidings  of  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  which,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
shook  all  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  many  other  places  in 
Europe,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruins.  When 
the  news  of  this  great  calamity  first  reached  England, 
it  was  feared  the  consequences  of  it  might  affect  our 
public  credit,  considering  the  vast  interest  which  the 
English  merchants  had  in. the  Portuguese  trade ;  but 
fortunately,  it  afterward  proved  inconsiderable,  in  com- 
parison of  what  had  been  apprehended :  the  quarter  in 
which  the  English  chiefly  lived,  and  where  they  had 
their  warehouses,  having  suffered  the  least  of  any  part 
of  the  city ;  and  most  of  the  English  merchants  then 
residing  there,  together  with  their  families,  being  at 
their  country  houses,  to  avoid  the  insults  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed  from  the  Portuguese  populace, 
during  the  celebration  of  their  auto  da  Je,  which  was 
kept  that  very  day.  The  two  first  shocks  of  this  dread- 
ful visitation  continued  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  the  water  of  the  river  Tagus  rose  perpendicularly 
above  twenty  feet,  and  subsided  to  its  natural  bed  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Great  numbers  of  houses,  of  which  this 
city  then  contained  about  thirty-six  thousand,  extending 
in  length  near  six  miles,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tagus,  within  nine  miles  from  the  ocean, 
were  thrown  down  by  the  repeated  Commotions  of  the 
earth,  together  with  several  magnificent  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, and  public  buildings.     But  what  entirely  com* 
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pleted  the  ruin  of  this  then  most  opulent  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions,  was  a  devouring  conflagration, 
partly  fortuitous  or  natural,  but  chiefly  ocicasioned  by  a 
set  of  impious  villains,  who,  unawed  by  the  tremendous 
scene  at  that  very  instant  passing  before  their  eyes,  with 
^  wickedness  scarcely  to  be  credited,. set  fire  even  to  the 
falling  edifices  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  increase 
the  general  confusion,  that  they  might  have  the  better 
opportunity  to  rob  and  plunder  their  already  desolated 
fellow-citizens.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  which  Lisbon  was  then  supposed  to 
contain,  about  ten  thousand  perished  by  this  calamity ; 
and  the  survivors,  deprived  of  their  habitations,  and 
destitute  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  forced  to' 
seek  for  shelter  in  the  open  fields. 

§  XXXVI.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  received  an  ac- 
count of  this  deplorable  event,  from  his  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  he  sent  a  message  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  on  the  28th  of  November,  acquainting 
them  therewith,  and  desiring  their  concurrence  and  as- 
sistance towards  speedily  relieving  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  parliament  thereupon,  to  the  honour  of 
British  humanity,  unanimously  voted,  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, a  gift  of  100,000/.  for  the  distressed  people  of 
Portugal.,  A  circumstance  which  enhances  the  merit  of 
this  action  is,  that  though  the  English  themselves  were, 
at  that  very  time,  in  great  want  of  grain,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sum  was  sent  in  com,  flour,  rice,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  beef  fi*om  Ireland:  supplies  which  came  very 
seasonably  for  the  poor  Portuguese,  who  were  in  actual 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  king  was  so 
affected  by  this  instance  of  British  generosity,  that,  to 
shew  his  gratitude  for  the  timely  relief,  he  ordered  Mr. 
Castres,  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  to  give  the 
preference,  in  the  distribution  of  these  supplies,  to  the 
British  subjects  who  had  suffered  by  the  earthquake; 
accordingly,  about  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  provisiQua,  and 
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2,000A  in  money,  were  set  apart  far  that  pnrpose;  and 
his  Portuguese  majesty  returned  his  thanks,  in  very 
warm  terms,  to  the  British  crown  and  nation. 

§  XXXVIL  The  report  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
these  kingdoms  by  the  French  increasing  daily,  on  the 
22d  day  of  January,' lord  Barrington,  as  secretary  at  wdr, 
laid  before  the  house  an  estimate  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  ten  new  regiments  of  foot,  over  and  above  the  thirty- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- three  land 'soldiers 
before  ordered  to  be  raised ;  and  a  sum  of  91,919/.  10^. 
was  voted  for  these  additional  forces :  upon  another  es- 
timate presented  a  little  after  by  the  same  lord,  and 
founded  upon  the  same  reasons^  for  raising,  for  the  far- 
ther defence  of  the  kingdom,  eleven  troops  of  light  dra- 
goons, 49,628/.  llf.  3d.  were  voted  for  the  ensuing 
year;  together  with  81,178/.  16^.  for  a  regiment  of 
foot  to  be  raised  in  North  America ;  298,534/,  J  7^^  lO|rf. 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces  already  established  in 
our  American  colojlies ;  and  79,915/.  6s.  for  six  regi- 
ments of  foot  from  Ireland,  to  serve  in  North  America 
and  the  East  fndies.  B^3ides  all  these  supplies,  Mr. 
Fox,  on  the  28th  of  January,  presented  to  the  house  a 
mes^ge  from  the  king,  desiring  them  to  take  into  con- 
sideration Ithe  faithful  service  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
fend,  and  of  some  other  parts  in  North  America ;  upon 
which  115,000/.  more  were  voted,  and  6,000/.  as  a  re- 
ward to  sir  William  Johnson  in  particular.  In  short; 
including  several  other  sums,  as  well  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  army  and  navy^  as  for  a  subsidy  of  20,000^^ 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  121,447/^  2^.  6d.  for  Han6- 
verian  troops,  of  which  two  last  articles  farther  notice 
will  be  taken  hereafter,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  granted 
by  parliament  in  this  session  amounted  to  7,229,1 17/. 
4*.  Ofrf.  For  raising  this  sum,  besides  the  malt-tax, 
and  the  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  th6 
whole  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary 1756,  till  it  should  amount  to  l,555,p55/.  1 U.  1  l^d. 
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was  ordered  to  bt  ^ipplied  th^ieunto  f  together  ^ith 
a  mrllioh  to  be  raised  by  loans  or  exchequer  bills,  at 
three  per  cent,  interest;  1, 500^000/.  to  be  raised  by 
the  sale  of  redeemable  annuities,  at  three  and  a  half  pei- 
oentt  and  500,000/,  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  at  three 
per  cent.  All  which  sums,  with  83,4 12/.  7j.  S^d^  then 
remaining  in  the  exchequer,  amounted  to  7,427j26l/. 
5if .  7rf. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  clause  inserted  in  the  mutiny  biH 
last  year.  Subjecting  all  officers  and  soldiers  rmsed  in 
America,  by  authority  of  the  respective  governors  or  go- 
vernments there,  to  the  same  rules,  and  articles  of  war, 
and  the  same  penalties  and  punishments,  as  the  British 
forces  were  liable  to ;  the  act  p^sed  at  the  same  time 
for  regulating  the  marine  forces,  while  on  shpre,  and 
that  for  th6  more  speedy  and  effectual  manning  of  hip 
majesty^'s  navy,  were  not  only  confirmed  now ;  \mt  i^ 
was  farther  enaeted,  with  respect  to  this  last,  as  wett  as 
for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  of  hit  ma- 
jesty's land-forces,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  present  act  should  be  empowered  to  raise  and  levy, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  able-bodied 
men  as  did  not  follow  any  lawful  calling  or  eTnploymetit; 
or  had  not  some  other  lawful  and  sufficient  support ; 
and  might  order,  wherever  and  whenever  they  pleased^ 
a  general  search  to  be  made  for  such  persons,  in  order 
to  their  being  brought  before  them  to  be  examined ;  nay, 
that  the  parish  or  t6wn  officers  might,  without  any  such 
order,  search  for  and  secure  such  persons,  in  order  to 
convey  them  before  the  said  comnnissioners  to  be  ex- 
amined: that  if  any  three  commissioners  should  find 
any  person,  so  brought  before  them,  to  be  within  the 
abbve  description,  and  if  the  recruiting  officer  attending 
ahould  ju<%e  him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his  majesty^s  ser- 
vice, they  should  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  such 
officer,  who  might  secure  him  in  any  place  of  safety  pro- 
vided by  tfitJ^  justices  of  peace  for  that  purpose,  or  «ven 

a  2 
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composed  this  year,  by  the  prudent  management  o(  the 
marquis  of  Hartington,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
By  bis  steady  and  disinterested  conducts  his  candour  and 
humanity 9  the  Iri^h  were  not  only  brought  to  a  much 
better  temper,  Qven  among  themselves,  than  they  w^^ 
b^ore  their  late  outrageous  riots  and  dangerous  dissen- 
sions happened ;  but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  m 
the  measures  of  England,  without  this  last  being  obliged 
to  give  up  any  one  point  of  her  superiority.  The  I^ad- 
,  ing  men  in  the  pai'liament  of  Ireland  were  the  first  that 
i:x>nformed;  and  though  the  ferment  continued  very 
high  for  some  time  after,  among  the  middling  apd  lower 
ranks  of  people,  it  was  at  length  entirely  allayed  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  lord^lieutenant,  and  the  Excellent  law, 
which  he  encouraged  and  passed  for  the  benefit  of  that 
nation.^  The  p  ■■■  ■  .  /  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  very 
busy  in  fomenting  many  of  the  late  disturbances,  was^ 
by  his  majesty*s  command,  struck  off  the  list  of  privyr 
ix)unsellors ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  patriots, 
whom  faqtion  had  turned  out  of  their  employments 
there,  were  reinstated  with  "honour. 

§  ^LI(.  The  parliament  of  England,  which  had  ad^ 
journed  on  the  23d  of  December,  mf.t  again :  the  house 
pf  commons  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  lords  on 
the  19th.  On  the  l6th  of  the  same  month  the  treaty 
between  his  Britannic  ipajesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  signed,  importing,  that,  for  the  defence  of  their 
pomrpon  country,  Germany,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
her  peace  and  tranquillityi  whioh  it  was  fee^red  was  iq 

*  Amotig  other  objects  of  the  aftention  of  the  legislature  of  that  eountrji, 
10,000/.  were  granted  for  i^akiqg  the  riycr  Nortj  navigable  from  the  c|t  j 
of  Kilkenny  to  the  town  pf  Inuestalge ;  20,000/.  towards  cariyiiig  on  mi 
inland  iiayigation  from  the  c\tj  of  Dublin  to  the  river  Shannon ;  4,000/,  for 
making  the  river  Jf  ewiy  nayigable ;  1 ,000/1  a  year  for  two  year9,  for  the  cn^ 
fwuragetnent  of  English  Protestant  schools ;  several  soms.to  be  di8tribitt«<| 
in  premiums,  for  the  encouragement  pf  the  cambric,  hempen,  and  fla^^en 
ipannfactnres ;  and  a00,000/.  to  his  majesty,  towards  supporting  the  seve* 
fa(  branches  of  the  esfabiishmcnta  ai^d  for  defraying  the  expeitseft  of  ti|t 
l^pveromtDt  for  ti^'O  y^ars. 
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/danger  of  being  disturbed,  on  account  of  the  disputes  in 
America^  the  two  kings,  for  that  end  only,  entered  into 
a  convention  of  neutrality,  by  which  they  reciprocally 
bound  themselves  not  to  suflfer  foreign  troops  of  any 
nation  whatsoever  to  enter  into  Germany,  or  pass 
through  it  during  the  troubles  aforesaid,  and  the  conte*^ 
quences  that  might  result  from  them  ;  but  to  c^^x>se 
the  same  with  their  utmost  might,  in  order  to  secure 
Germany  from  the  calamities  of  war,  maintaiii  her  fun* 
damental  laws  and  constitutions,  and  preserve  her  peace 
uninterrupted*  Thus,  the  late  treaty  with  Russia  was 
virtually  renounced*  Their  majesties,  moreover,  seized 
this  ^ivourable  opportunity  to  adjust  the  diil^rences  tfiat 
had  subsisted  between  them,  in  relation  to  the  remain* 
der  of  the  Silesia  loan  due  to  the  subjects  of  his  Bri« 
tannic  majeisty,  and  the  indemnification  claimed  by  the 
-  subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty  fpr  their  losses  by  sea 
during  the  late  war ;  so  that  the  attachment  laid  on  th^ 
said  debt  was  agreed  to  be  taken  oiF,  as  soon  as  therati^ 
iication  of  this  treaty  should  be  exchanged. 

§  XLIII.  On  the  2Ut  of  January,  the  house  took 
into  consideration^  the  laws  then  in  being  relating  to  the 
militia  of  this  kingdom :  and,  finding  them  insufHcient, 
ordered  a  new  bill  to  be  prepared,  and  brought  in,  for  the 
better  regulating  of  the  militia  forces  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  England.  A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  to 
that  efiect,  and  presented  to  the  house  on  the  12th  of 
March  by  the  hon.  Charles  Townsend,  esq«  who,  to  his 
honour,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  it.  After  re- 
ceiving many  amendments  in  the  Jiouse  of  commons,  it 
was,  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  lords ; 
but  several  objections  befng  made  to  it  by  some  of  the 
peers,  jand  it  seeming  to  them  that  some  farther  amend- 
n>ents  were  still  necessary,  which  they  thought  they 
could  not  in  that  session  spmre  time  to  consider  so  ma- 
turely  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  required,  a  nega* 
tive  of  fifty-nine  against  twenty-three  was  put  upon  the 
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xDotion  for  passiog  the  bill ;  though  every  one  must 
Jiave  been  sensible,  not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  even 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  law,  which  was  ar- 
dently desired  by  the  whole  naUon. 
.  §  XLIV.  On  the  27  th  of  May,  his  majesty  went  to 
the  hduse  of  peers,  and,  after  having  given  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bills  rfien  dq)ending,  thanked  his  parlia- 
mentj  in.  a  speech  from  the  throne,  for  their  vigorous 
and.  efiectual  support.  He  acquainted  them,  that  the 
injuries  and  hostilities  which  had  been  for  some  time 
committed  by!  the  French  against  his  dominions  and 
subjects,  were  then  folbwed  by  the  actual  invasion  of 
the  island  of  Minorca,  though  guaranteed  to  him  by  all 
the  great  powers  in  Europe,  and  particularly  by  the 
Frejich  king:  that  he  had,  therefore,  found  himsdf 
obliged,  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
of  the  rights  of  his  people,  to  declare  war  in  form  against 
France ;  and.  that  he  relied  on  the  divine  protection,  and 
the  vigorous  assistance  of  his  faithful  sublets,  in  so  just 
a  cause.  The  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to  the 
1 8th  pf  June ;  and  from  thence  afterward  to  the  1 8th 
pf  July,  and  then  it  was  prorogued. 
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^  I.  LeUer  from  M.  Roaill6  to  the  secretary  of  state— §  U.  The  two  oa- 
tioDS  recriniinate  on  each  other — §  III.  The  French  threaten  Great 
Britain  with  an  invasion — §  lY.  Requisition  of  six  thousand  Dutch 
troops,  according  to  treaty — §  Y .  Message  from  the  king  to  the  par- 
liament— §  YI.  A  body  of  Hei^sians  and  Hanoverians  transported  into 
England— §  YII.  French  pr^paratmps  at  Toulon— §  YIII.  Admiral 
Byng  sails  for  the  Mediterranean-A  IX.  He  arrives  at  Gibraltar— 
§  X.  Engages  M.  de  la  GalissonierV  off  Minorca— § 'XI.  And  returns 
to  Gibraltar— §  XU.  Ferment  of  the  people  at  home — §  XIII.  Ad- 
miral Bytig  superseded  and  sent  home  prisoner-^!  XIY.  Account  of 
the  siege  of  St.  Philip's  Fort  in  Min<Mrca — §  XY.  Precantiomi  taken  by 
gekieral  Blakeney — §  XYI.  Siege  commenced — §  XYII.  English 
squadron  appears— §  XYIII.  General  attack  of  the  works — §  XIX. 
The  garrison  capitulates— V  ^X**  ^ir  Edward  Hawke  sails  to  Mi- 
norca— %  XXI.  Hejoicings  in  France,  and  elamomv  in  England  — 
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§  XXII.  OaUanl^  of  FortKaatos  Wright--^  XXIIL  OnmA  Bltke- 
ney  created  a  baron— ^  XXIV.  MQa9arw  taken  for  tbe  def«^|ice  o^* 
Great  Britain--^  XXV.  Proclamation— §  XXVI.  Earl  of  Loudoun 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  America-— §  XXVII.  His  Britannic 
m^esty's  declaration  of  war— §  XXVIII.  Snbetance  of  the  Freneli 
king^s  declaration^§  XXIX.  Address  of  tiie  city  of  London-:- 
%  XXX.  Trial  of  general  Fowke-H  XXXI.  Affairs  of  America— 
.  i  XXXII.  Cotonol  Bradstreet  defekts  a  body  of  French  on  tbe  river 
Onondaga— §  XXXIII,  Bari  of  Loadoon  arriives  at  New  York^ 
§  XXXIV.  Oswego  reduced  by  the  enemy— §  XXXV.  Farther  pro-; 
cecdingsin  America— §XXXVI.  Naval  operations  in  that  country— 
§  XXXVII.  Transactions  in  tbe  Bast  Indies—^  XXXVIII.  Cal^ 
cotU  besieged  by  tbe  yiperegf  of. Bengal— §  XXXIX.  Depiorablefate 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  dungeon  there— ^  XL.  Additional  cruel- 
'  ties  exercised  on  Mr.  Holwell — §  XLT.  Resolution  against  Angria— 
,  §  XLII.  Fort  of  Geiiaii  taken  by  a^aical  Vditson  and  Mr*  Cliv«-^ 
§  XLIII.  Their  subsequent  precjeedings  in  the  river  Ganges* 

§  I.  In  iAie  month  of  January,  Mr«  Fox,  lately  ap^ 
pointed  secretary  of  state^  received  a  letter  from  M; 
Rpuille,  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af&irs 
to  the  kin^  of  France,  expostulating,  in  the  name  of 
hia  sovereign,  upon  the  orders  and  instructions  for  com* 
mitting  hostilities,  whidi  his  Britannic  majesty:  had 
given  to  general  Braddock  and  admiral  Boscawen,  in 
diametrical  opposition- to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  so 
often  repeated  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  in  writing: 
He  complained  t)f  the  insult  which  had  been  ofiered  to 
his  master's  flag  in  attacking  and  taking  two  of  his  ships 
jn  the  open  sea,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war  :*  as  also  by  committing  depredations  on  the  cdrn^ 
dnerce  of  his  most  Christian  majesty's  subjects;  iq  con- 
tempt of  the  law  of  nations,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the 
U9ages  established  among  dvilized  nations.  He  said, 
the  sentiments  and  character  of  his  Britannic  majest)^ 
gave  the  king  his  master  room  to  expect^  that,  at  his  re* 
turn  to  London,  he  would  disavow  the  conduct  of  his 
admiralty;  but  seeing,  that,  instead  of  punishing,  he 
rather  encouraged  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
defwedations,  his  most  Christian  majesty  would  be  deem- 
ed deficient  in  what  he  owed  to  his  own  glory,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  crown,  and  the  defence  of  his  people,,  if  he 
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d^lkatreA  any  bngei-  demanding  a  signal  ref)Wat?on  for  tbe 

outrage  done  to  the  French  flag,  and  the  damage  sus- 
teined  by  his  Subjects,  He,  therefore,  demanded  im* 
nvediate  and  full  restitution  of  all  the  French  ships  which, 
contrary  to  law  and  decofum,  had  been  taken  by  the 
English  navy,  together  with  all  the  ojQicers,  soldiers^ 
mariners,  gims,  storesj  and  merchandise.  He  declared,, 
that  should  this  restitution  be  made,  he  should  be  will** 
tng  to  engage  in  a  negotiation  for  what  ferther  satisfac* 
tidn  he  might  claim,  and  continue  desirous  to  see  the 
difierences  relating  to  America  determined  by  a  solid  and 
equitable  accommodation ;  but  if;,  contrary  to  all  hopes, 
these  demands  should  be  rejected,  he  would  consider 
6uch  a  denial  of  justice  as  the  moat  authentic  deolaratioii 
of  war,  and  as  a  formed  design  in  the  court  of  London 
to  disturb  the  peace  'of  Europe.  To  this  peremptory  re- 
tAonstrance  the  British  secretary  was  directed  to  answer^ 
that  though  the  king  of  England  would  readily  consent 
to  an  equitable  and  solid  accommodation,  he  would  not 
comply  with  the  demand  of  immediate  and  full  restitu* 
tibo  38  a  preliminary  condition;  for  his  majesty  had 
taken  no  steps  but  such  as  were  rendered  just  and  incfia- 
penisabte,  by  the  hostilities  which  the  French  began  in 
lime  of  profound  peace^  and  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown>  and  the 
security  of  his  kingdoms. 

§  IL  Without  all  doubt,  the  late  transaction^  had  sk(* 
forded  specious  arguments  for  both  nations  to  impeach 
the  conduct  of  each  other.  The  French  court,  consdoua 
of  their  encroachments  in  Nova  Scotia,  aftected  to  draw 
a  shade  over  these,  as  particulars  belonging  to  a  disputed 
territory,  and  to  divert  the  attention  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  where  Jamonville  and  his  detachment  had  been 
attacked  and  massacred  by  the  English,  without  the  least 
provocation.  They  Hkewisie  inveighed  against  the  cap-* 
imt  of  their  ships,  before  arty  declaration  of  war,  b9 
Vagrant  sicts  of  piracy;  and  some  neutral  powers  o| 
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Europe  feeine^  to  consider  thero  in  the  same  point  of 
yiev(r.  It  wm  certainly  hightime  to  check  the  inaolence  of 
the  Freinph  by  force  of  arms,  and<  surely  this  might  have 
been  as  efFectoally  and  expeditiously  exerted  under  the 
usual  sanction  of  a  formal  declaration ;  the  omission  of 
which  ei^posed  the  adaunistratioQ  to  the  censure  of  Our 
neighbours*  and  fixed  the  imputation  of  fraud  and  free- 
boc^ng  on  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  ministry  was 
said  to  have  delayed  the  ceremony  of  pronouncing  war 
^m  political  considerations,  supposing  that,  should  die 
Frendi  be  provoked  into  the  first  declaration  of  this 
kind#  the  powers  of  Europe  would  consider  his  most 
Christian  ini^esty  as  the  aggressor,  and  Great  Britain 
would  reap  all  the  fruits  of  the  defensive  alliances  in 
which  she  had  engaged.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
weak  and  frivolous  than  such  a  conjecture.  The  ag^ 
giesspr  is  be  who  first  violati^  the  peace ;  and  every 
aKy  will  interpret  the  aggression  according  to  his  own 
interest  and  convenience.  The  administration  maia*' 
tained  the  appearance  of  candour,  in  the  midst  of  their 
tKwUiities.  The  merchant  ships,  of  which  a  great  nnmi' 
bo:  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  were  not  sold  and 
divided  among  the  captors^  waording  to  the  practiee  of 
Miap ;  but  carefully  sequestered^  with  all  their  cargoes 
and  (Qi&cts^  in  order  to  be  restored  to  didr  right  ownerr^ 
in  case  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  should  not 
be  productive  of  an  open  rupture.  In  this  particular, 
however,  it  was  pity  that  a  little'common  sense  had  not 
been  blended  with  their  honourable  intention.  Great 
pout  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  fish,  and  ether  perish^ 
able  commodities,  which  were  left  to  rot  and  putrefy^ 
tad  afterward  thrown  overboard,  to  prevent  contagion  ; 
SD  that  the  owners  and  captors  were  equally  disappointed, 
md  the  value  of  them  lost  to  both  nations. 

III.  The  court  of  Versailles,  while  they  presented  re- 
mc^stvances  which  they  knew  would  prove  ineffectual, 
and  exclaimed  against  the  conduct  ot  Great  Britain  with 
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all  the  arts  of  cahimny  and  e'xaggeration  at  every  court 
ill '  Christendom,  coHtiriued  nevertheless  to  m^ke  such 
jM'eparations  a&  denoted  a  design  to  prosecute  the  vrzt 
with  uncommon  vigoun  They  began  to  prepare  and 
fortify  Dunkirk  i  orders  were  published,  that  all  British 
'subjeets  should  quit-  the  dominions  of  France  r  many 
English  vessds  were  seized  in  the  different  ports  of  that 
kingdom;  and  their  crews  sent  to  prison.  At  the  same 
time  dn'edict  was  issued,  inviting  the  French  subjects  t6 
equip  privateers,  offering  a  premium  of  forty  livres  for 
every  gun,  and  as  much  for  every  man  they  should  take 
from  the  enemy ;  and  promising  that,  in  case  a  peace 
should  be  sp^ily  concluded,  the  king  would  purchase 
the  privateers  at  prime  cost.  They  employed  great 
numbers  of  artificers  and  seamen  in  equipping  a  formi^ 
dable  squadron  of  ships  at  J^est ;  and  assembling  a  strong 
body  of  land-forces,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number 
of  transports,  threateaied  the  island  of  Great  Britain  with 
a  dangerous  invasion. 

.  IV«  The  English  people  were  seized  with  consterna- 
tion:  the  ministry  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  Colonel 
Yorke;  the:  British  resident  at  theHague^  was  ordered 
byhis^majesty  to  make  a  requisition  of  the  six  thousand 
men  whom  the  states-general  are  obliged  by  treaty  to 
furnish,  when  Great  Britain  shall  be  threatened  with  an 
invasion ;  and  in  February,  he  presented  a  memorial  for 
t^is  purpose.  Monsieur  d'Aflfry,  the  French  king's 
minister  at  the  Hague,  having  received  intimation  of  this 
demand,,  produced  a  counter-memorial  from  his  master, 
charging  the  English .  as  the  aggressors,  and  giving  the 
states-general  plainly  to  understand^  that,  should  they 
grant  the  succours  demanded  by  Great  Britain,  he  would 
consider  their  com^iance  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
himself.  The  Dutch,  though  divided  among  themselves^ 
by  rfaction^  were  unanimously  averse  to  any  measure  that 
might  involve  them  in.the approaching  war.  Their  com- 
«iei;ce:was  in  a  great  measure  decayted,  and  their  finance* 
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were  tooimuch  ^)(iiaustedtefKlmitof  animmedfateaui^ 
.meiUatiooaL  of  their  foroi^«,wiiiah>.f^  many  other  reasom, 
Ihey  Btrove  to  avoid*  .  They^^cfoi^eiiawiv  great  hicrease  of 
trade  in  their  adhering  tOi  d;.  puncttial  oeutnility  t  they 
were  afraid  of  theJPrench  by  Jmdi  and  jeabosrofthe 
English  by  aea ;  and^  perhaps^  enjoyed  ti^prospect of 
seeing  these  two  proud  and  powerfulmtioDshndiblemul 
impoverish  eaph  other.    Certain  it  is,  the  states-general 
protracted  their  answer  to  Mr.  Yorkers  memorial  by  siidi 
afiected  delays,  that  the  court  of  London  perceived  Iheir 
intention,  and,  in  ordar  to^avoi^  the  mortification  of  a 
flat  denial^  the  kipg  ordered  his  jasid^ent  to  acquaiat  the 
.princess  regent,  that  he.  would  not  insist  upon  his  4e- 
.mand. .  The  States,  thus  freed  from  their  perplexity^,  at 
4ength  delivered  an  answer  to  Mr.  Yorke,  in  whid)  tbey 
le^patiated  pn  the  diiEculties  they  were  laid  UQder>  afid 
thanked  his  Brit^innic  majesty  for  having  freed  them^  by 
his  declaration,  from  that  embarrassment  i^to  which  ttey 
were  ^rown.  by  his  first  demand,  and  the  CQunter-mf^ 
morial  of  the  French  minister.     The  real  sentiments  of 
those  people,  howjever,  more  plainly  appeared  in  the  pre- 
vious resolution  delivered  to  the  states  qf  Holland  by  the 
itowns  of  Amsterdam,  Dort,  Haerlem,  Gouda>  Rottei:dam, 
and  Enokhuysen,  declaring  flatly  that  England  was  im*- 
contrpvertibly  '^e  aggressor  in  Europe,  by  seizing  acon- 
.  sideraljle  npmber  of  French  vessels :  that  the  threatened 
invasion;  of  Great  Britain  did  not  aifect  the  rq^ublic-s 
guarantee  of  .the  Protestant  succession,  iiuismuch  as  it 
was  only  intended  to  obtain  reparation  .for  the  injury  sub* 
tained  by  the  subjects  of.  his  most  Christian  majesty; 
finally,  that  the  succours  demanded  could  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  king  of  England,  as  it  appeared  by  th^ 
jdeglaration  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  that;,  their 
granting  these  succours  would  immediately  lay  them 
under,  a  necessity  of  demanding,  in  their  turn,  assistance 
/rpm.Great  Britain.     From  this  way  of  Irguing,  the 
English  may  perceive  what  they,  have  to  expect  in  case$ 
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of  emergency  from  the  friendship  of  their  iiearesC  allies^ 
who  must  always  be  furnished  with  the  same  excofe, 
whenever  they  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  their 
own  interest.  Such  a  consideration^joined  to  other  con- 
curring motives,  ought  to  induce  the  British  kgisIaUire 
to  withdraw  its  dependance  from  all  foreign  connexions, 
and  to  provide  such  a  con^itutional  force  within  itself, 
as  will  be  fuUy  sufficient  to  bafBe  all  the  eflPorts  of  an 
external  enemy.    The  apprehensions  and  distraction  of 
die  people  at  this  juncture  plainly  evinced  the  expediency^ 
of  such  a  national  force ;  but  different  parties  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  about  the  nature  of  such  a  provision. 
Some  of  the  wistrmest  friends  of  their  country  proposed 
a  well  regulated  militia,  as  an  institution  that  would 
effectually  answer  the  purpose  of  defending  a  wide  exr 
tended  sea-coast  from  invasion ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  proposal  was  ridiculed  and  refuted  as  impnu> 
ticable  or  useless  by  all  the  retainers  to  the  court)  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  standing  army.    In  the  mean*  time, 
as  the  experiment  could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and 
the  present  juncture  demanded  some  instant  determina- 
tion, recourse  was  had  to  a  foreign  remedy. 

V.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,,  the  king  sent  a 
written  message  to  parliament,  intimating,  that  he  had 
received  repeated  advices  from  different  persons  and 
places^  that  a  design  had  been  formed  by  the  French 
court  to  invade  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  the  great 
preparations  of  forces,  ships,  artillery,  and  warlike  stores^ 
then  notoriously  making  in  the  ports  of  France  opposite 
to  the  British  coasts,  together  with  the  langu^e  of  the 
French  ministers  in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little  room 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  such  a  design  :  that  his  majesty 
had  augmented  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
taken  proper  measures  and  precautions  for  putting  hia 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence :  that,  in  order  farther 
to  strengthen  himself,  he  had  made  a  requisition  of  a 
body  of  Hessian  troops,  pursuant  to  the  late  tl'eaty,  to 
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be  forthwith  bfou^t  orer^  arid  for  that  purpose  ordeiidd 
transportrto  be  prepared ;  that  he  doubted  not  of  being 
enabled  and  supported  by  his  parliaments  in  taking  such 
measures  as  might  be  conducive  to  an  end  so  essential  14 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  preservation  of  die  Pro^ 
testant  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  these  king* 
doms.  This  message  was  no  sooqer  received^  than  both 
houses  voted,  composed,  and  presented  very  warm  and . 
affectionate  addresses,  in  which  his  majesty  was  thanked 
for  the  requisition  he  had  made  of  the  Hessian  troops  ; 
a  measure  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  stig- 
matized with  all  the  satire  and  rhetoric  of  the  opposition. 
^  VI.  Evai  this  precaution  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  island,  and  quiet  the  terrors  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Fox,  the  new  minister,  en- 
coun^d  by  the  unanimity  which  had  appeared  so  con- 
8{MCUous  in  the  motions  for  the  late  addresses,  ventured 
to  move  again,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  another 
address  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  beseeching  his 
m^esty,  that  for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  this  island^ 
and  for  the  better  security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
his  subjects  against  the  threatened  attack  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve 
battalions  of  his  electoral  troops,  together  with  the  usual 
cfetachment  of  artillery,  to  be  forthwith  brought  into  tbi9 
kingdom.  There  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  housie, 
to  whom  such  a  motion  was  odious  and  detestable;  but 
considering  the  critical  situation  c^  affairs,  they  were 
afraid  that  a  direct  opposition  niight  expose  them  to  a 
more  odious  suspicion :  they,  therefore,  moved  for  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  insisted  on  the  question  s  being 
put  upon  that  motion ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative 
by  a  considerable  mpjority^  which  also  agreed  to  the 
other  proposal.  The  resolution  of  the  house  was  com- 
municated to  the  lords,  who  unanimously  concurred ; 
and  their  joint  address  being  presented,  his  majesty  as- 
sured them  he  would  immediately  comply  with  th^ir  re- 
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qoest    Accordiiigly^  such  expedttion  was  used»  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  moiitb,  both  Hanova'ians  and 
Ifesskna  arrived  in  England^,  and  encamped  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom  •''--As  the  fears  of  an  invasion  mib^ 
sided  in  the  minds  of  the  people^  their  antipathy  to  these 
foreign  auxiliaries  emerged.    They  were  beheld  with 
i  tj)e.  eyes  of  jealousy  >  suspicion ,  and  disdain .    They,  were 
$l^t^  with  contempt,  reserve,  and  rigqur.     The  qgii- 
m^tiiiy^w^.  es^rated  for  having  reduced  the  nation  to 
.  foch  a.  Ipw. circumstance  of  disgrace,  as  tl^t  they  should 
i^we  th^ir^security  to  Gemxan  mercenaries.     There  were, 
tlotwpjatjng  some  incendiaries,  who  circulated  hints  and 
ii^inuations,  that  the  kingdom  had  been  purposely  left 
unprovided;  and  that  the  patives  of  South  Britain  had 
been  formerly  subdued  and  ecpelled  by  a  bpdy  of  Saxon 
auxiliaries,  whom  they  had  hired  for  their  preservation. 
In  a  word,  the  doubts  and  suspicions  of  a  people,  natu-^ 
rally  blunt  and  jealous,  were  inflamed  to  such  a  degree 
of  animosity,  that,  nothing  would  have  restrained  them 
frpm  violent  acts  of  outrage,  but  the  most  orderly,  mp- 
dest,  and  inoffensive  behaviour  by  which  both  the  Ha-f 
ttoverians  and  Hessians  were  distinguished. 

,§  yil.  Under  the  doak  of  an  invading  armament,, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  British  nation,  the 
yreochwere  actually  employed  in  preparations  for  an 
e.3tpedition,  which  succeeded  according  to  their  wish. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  advice  was.  received  that  a 
French  squadron  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to.sail^ 
from  Toulon :  this  was  afterward  cojifirmed  by  repeated 
intelligence,  not  only  from  foreign  gazettes,  but  also 
from  English  ministers  and  consuls  residing  in  Spain 
and  Italy.     They  affirn>ed,  that  the  Toulon  squadron 
consisted  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a 
great  number  of  transports;  that  they  were  supplied, 
with  provision  for  two  months  only,  consequently  could  r 
not  be  intended  for  America;  and  that  strong  bodies 
of  troops  were  on  their  march  from  ,  different  parts  jof. 
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the  French  dominions  to  Dauphin6  and  Provence,  in 
order  to  be  embarked*  Notwithstanding  these  parti- 
culars of  information,  which  plainly  pointed  out  Mi- 
norca as  the  object  of  dieir  expedition ;  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  and  important  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean;  no  care 
was  taken  to  send  thither  a  squadron  of  ships  capable  to 
protect  the  trade>  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
That  great  province  was  left  to  a  few  inconsiderable  ships 
and  frigates,  which  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  carrying  intelligence  from  port  to  port,  and  en- 
riching their  commanders,  by  making  prize  of  merchant* 
vessels.  Nay,  the  ministry  seemed  to  pay  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  remonstrance  of  general  Blakeney,  deputy- 
governor  of  Minorca,  who,  in  repeated  advices,  rejM^- 
sented  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  which  he  com- 
manded in  St.  Philip's  castle,  the  chief  fortress  on  the 
island.  Far  from  strengthening  the  garrison  with  a 
proper  reinforcement,  they  did  not  even  send  thither 
the  officers  belonging  to  it,  who  were  in  England  upon 
feave  of  absence,  nor  give  directions  for  any  vessel  to 
transport  them,  until  the  French  armament  was  ready 
to  make  a  descent  upon  that  island/ 

*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  seize  this  opportanity  of  recording  an  instaooe 
of  gallantry  and  patriotism  in  a  British  officer,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  character  of  a  Roman  tribune.  Captain  Canningbam^ 
an  accomplished  young  gentleman,  who  acted  as  engineer  in  second  at 
Minorca,  being  preferred  to  a  majority  at  home,  and  recalled  to  his  regi- 
ment 'by  an  express  order,  had  repaired  with  his  family  to  Nice,  in  Italy^ 
Where  he  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a  ship  bound  for  England,  when 
lie  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  French  armament  was  destined 
for  the  place  he  had  quitted.  His  lady,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was 
just  delivered,  and  two  of  his  children  were  dangerously  ill  of  the  smalU 
|K>K.  He  recollected  that  the  chief  engineer  of  Minorca  was  infirm,  and 
indeed  disabled  by  the  gout,  and  that  many  things  were  wanting  for  the 
defence  of  the  fortress.  His  zeal  for  the  honour  and  service  of  his  country 
fmraediately  trturaphed  over  the  calls  of  tenderness  and  of  nature.  He 
expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  purchasing  timber  for  the 
platforms,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  garrison ;  hired  a  ship  for  trans- 
irarting  them  thither;  and  tearing  himself  from  his  wife  and  children, 
thus  left  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  embarked  again  fur  Mi» 

VOE.  IV.  *  F 
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§  VIII,  At  length,  the  destination  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  being  universally  known,  the  ministry  seemed  to 
rouse  from  their  lethargy,  and,  like  persons  suddenly 
waking,  acted  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  Instead  of 
detaching  a  squadron  that  in  all  respects  should  be  supe- 
rior to  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  be- 
stowing the  command  of  it  upon  an  officer  of  approved 
courage  and  activity,  they  allotted  no  more  than  ten 
ships  of  the  line  for  this  service,  vesting  the  command 
of  them  in  admiral  Byng,  who  had  never  met  with  any 
occasion  to  signalize  his  courage,  and  whose  character 
was  not  very  popular  in  the  navy ;  but  Mr,  West,  the 
second  in  command,  was  a  gentleman  universally  re- 
spected for  his  probity,  ability,  and  resolution.  The 
ten  ships  destined  for  this  expedition  were  but  in  very 
indifferent  order,  poorly  manned,  and  unprovided  with 
either  hospital  or  fire-ship.  They  sailed  from  Spithead 
on  the  7  th  day  of  April,  having  on  board,  as  part  of  their 
complement,  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  be  landed  at  Gib- 
raltar, with  major-general  Stuart,  lord  Effingham,  and 
colonel  Cornwallis,  whose  regiments  were  in  garrison  at 
Minorca,  about  forty  inferior  officers,  and  near  one  hun- 
dred recruits,  as  a  reinforcement  to  St.  Philip's  fortress. 

§  IX.  After  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  re- 
ceived, one  would  imagine  the  government  of  England 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  force  and  destination ; 
for  the  instructions  delivered  to  admiral  Byng  imported, 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  should  inquire  whe- 

norca,  where  he  knew  that  he  should  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  a  furious  siege.  In  the  course  of  this  desperate  ser- 
vice he  acquitted  himself  with  that  \igilance,  skill,  and  active  courage, 
which  he  had  on  divers  former  occasions  displayed,  until  the  assault  was 
given  to  the  Queen's  bastion ;  when,  mixing  with  the  enemy,  sword  in 
hand,  he  was  disabled  in  his  right  arm  by  the  shot  of  a  musket  and  the 
thrust  of  a  bayonet.  His  behaviour  was  so  acceptable  to  his  soyereign, 
that  when  he  returned  to  England  he  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  colonet 
in  the  guards.  He  afterward  acted  as  chief  engineer  in  the  attempts  and 
descents  which  were  made  on  the  French  coast;  though  grievously 
maimed,  he  accepted  the  same  office  in  the  expedition  to  Guadalonpe^ 
where  he  died  universally  regretted. 
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ther  ^ny  French  squadron  had  passed  through  the  Straits ; 
and  that,  being  certified  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  was  pro* 
bably  designed  for  North  America,  he  should  imme- 
diatdy  detach  rear-admiral  West  to  Louisbourg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  such  a  number  of  ships,  as, 
when  joined  with  those  at  Halifax,  would,  constitute  a 
ft>rce  superior  to  the  armament  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
2d  day  of  May,  admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where 
he  found  captain  Edgecumbe,  with  the  Princess  Louisa 
ship  of  war,  and  a  sloop,  who  informed  him  that  the 
French  armament,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Galisson- 
niere,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a 
great  number  of  transports,  having  on  board  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  land-forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on 
the  1 0th  d^y  of  April,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island  of  Minorca,  from  whence  he  (captain  Edgecuo^he) 
had  been  obliged  to  retire  at  their  approach.  General 
Fowke,  who  commanded  at  Gibraltar,  had  received  two 
successive  orders  from  the  secretary  at  war,  with  respect 
to  his  sparing  a  battalion  of  troops  to  be  transported  by 
Mr.  Byng,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Minorca ;  but  as  the 
two  orders  appeared  inconsistent  or  equivocal,  a  coundl 
of  war  was  consulted,  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  no  troops  should  be  sent  from  thence  to  Minorca, 
except  a  detachment  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  little 
squadron  of  captain  Edgecumbe,  who .  had  left  a  good 
number  of  his  seamen  and  marines,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Scroop,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Fort  St, 
Philip's.  These  articles  of  intelligence  the  admiral  disr 
patched  by  an  express  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and 
in  his  letter  made  use  of  some  impolitic  expressions^ 
which,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
him  had  he  omitted.  .  He  said,  if  he  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  have  arrived  at  Mahon  before  the  French  had 
landed,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  have  been  able  to 
prevent  Ijheir  getting  a  footing  on  that  island.  He  com- 
plained, that  diere  were  no  magazines  in  Gibraltar  for 
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^pfflying  the  squadron  with  necessaries;  that&eca- 
Teenmg  wharfs,  pits^  and  store  bouses^  were  entirely  de- 
layed, so  that  he  should  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
cleaning  the  ships  that  were  foul ;  and  this  was  the  case 
with  some  of  those  he  carried  out  from  England,  as  we9 
*B8  with  those  which  had  been  for  some  time  cruismg  in 
ihe  Mediterranean.    He  signified  his  opinion,  that,  even 
tf  it  should  be  found  practicable,  it  would  be  very  im- 
^litic  to  4:hrow  any  men  into  St.  Philip's  castle,  whidi 
could  not  be  saved  without  a  land4brce  sufficient  to 
liaise  the  ^ege;  therefore,  a  small  reinforcement  would 
^nly  add  so  many  men  to  the  number  which  must  faH 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     He  -observed,  that  such 
engineers  and  artillery-men  in  Gibraltar,  as  had  been  at 
HJRitm&f  wbre  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  Iferow  any  number  of  men  into  St.  Philip's,  if  the 
!Frendi  had  erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores  near  the 
tentrtmce  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage  up  to 
the  sally-port  of  the  fortress ;  and  with  this  opinion  he 
kigniiSed  the  concurrence  of  his  own  sentiments.    The 
first  part  of  this  letter  was  a  downright  impeachment  of 
Ifee  ministry,  for  having  delayed  the  expedition,  for  hav- 
ing sent  out  ships  unfit  for  service,  and  for  having  neg* 
lected  the  magazines  and  wharfs  at  Gibraltar.     In  the 
fetter  part  he  seemed  to  prepare  them  for  the  subsequent 
tabcount  of  his  misconduct  and  miscarriage.     It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  tmderwent  this  accusation  with- 
out apprehension  and  resentment  $  and  as  they  foresaw 
the  loss  of  Minorca,  which  would  not  fail  to  excite  a  na- 
tional clamour,  perhaps  they  now  began  to  take  measures 
for  gratifying  their  resentment,  and  transferring  the 
blame  from  themselves  to  the  person  who  had  presumed 
to  hint  a  disapprobation  of  their  conduct :  for  this  pur- 
|)osethey  could  not  have  found  a  feirer  opportunity  than 
Mr.  Byng's  subsequent  behaviour  afK>rded. 

§  X.  The  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr.  Edge* 
enmbe,  and  reinforced  by  a  de^diment  from  the  gar- 
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risotij  $^  »i|l  from  Gibraltar  on  the  StH  day  of  j^^aji^ 
and  was  join^  off  Majorca  by  his  oiajesty^s  ship  tb^ 
PhcBnix,  UKKler  the  command  of  captain  Hervey^  whp 
confirmed  the  intelUgemce  he  had  already  reoeive^^ 
touching  the  str^gth  and  destination  of  the  Frendi 
squadron.  When  he  approached  Minorca,  he  descried, 
the  British  colours,  still  flying  at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip*«f^ 
and  several  bomb  batteries  playing  upon  it  fromd^r<> 
e»t  quarters  where  the  French  banners  were  dis^y^ 
Thus  informed,  he  detached  three  ships  a^bead^  with 
captain  Hervey,  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour's  moutH^ 
and  land,  if  possible,  a  letter  for  general  ^lakeney,  gi^ 
ing  him  to  understand  the  fleet  was  come  to  his  assistt 
ance.  Before  this  attempt  could  be  made,  the  Freii^ 
fleet  appearing  to  the  south-east,  and  the  wind  blowipg 
strong  off  shore^  he  recalled  his  ships,  and:  fonne4  tbt 
line  of  battle.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evei^iiiig^  tfif 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  ships,  thirteen  of 
which  appeared  to  be  very  large,  advanced  in  order  { 
but  about  seven  tacked,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  wear 
ther-gage.  Mr.  Byng,  in  order  to  preserve  that  advaiVf 
tage,  as  well  as  to  make  sure  of  the  lai^d  wind  ia  th^ 
morning,  followed  their  example,  being  then  about  fiv^e 
leagues  from  Cape  Mola.  At  day-light  the  enemy 
could  not  be  descried ;  but  two  tartanes  s^ppearing  cLos^ 
to  the  rear  of  the  English  squadron,  they  were  immer 
(diately  chased  by  signal.  One  escaped,  ^nd  the  other 
being  taken,  was  found  to  have  on  bo^  two*  Frendi 
captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  about  one  hundifed  piRr 
vate  soldiers,  part  of  six  hundred  who  had  been  sisnt  gu| 
in  tartanes  the  {receding  day,  to  reinforce  the  enemy's 
squadron.  Tliis  soon  re-appearing,  the  line  of  battle 
was  formed  on  each  side,  and  about  two  o'clock  £(4p[iJia1 
Byng  threw  out  a  signal  to  bear  away  two  points.  i^KW 
the  wind  and  engage.  At  this  time  bis  distance  from 
the  eneniiy  was  so  great,  that  rear-adwii^l  West^  peiH 
celviiig  it  impossible  to  comply  with  hoti»  or^er^^  bore 
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away  with  his  division  seven  points  from  the  wind,  and 
closing  down  upon  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  ships  which  opposed  him  were  in 
a  little  time  driven  out  of  the  line.  Had  he  been  pro- 
perly sustained  by  the  van,  in  all  probability  the  British 
'fleet  would  have  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  but  the 
other  division  did  not  bear  down,  and  the  enemy's  centre 
keeping  that  station,  rear-admiral  West  could  not  pur- 
sue his  advantage  without  running  the  risk  of  seeing 
his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  line  entirely  cut 
off.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Intrepid,  in 
Mr.  Byng's  division,  was  so  disabled  in  her  rigging, 
that  she  could  not  be  managed,  and  drove  on  the  ship 
that  was  next  in  position ;  a  circumstance  which  obliged 
several  others  to  throw  all  a-bacj:,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  for  some  time  retarded  the  action.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Mr.  Byng,  though  accommodated  with  a  noble 
ship  of  ninety  guns,  made  little  or  no  use  of  his  artil- 
lery, but  kept  aloof,  either  from  an  overstrained  observ- 
ance of  discipline,  or  timidity.  When  his  captain  ex- 
horted him  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy,  he  very 
coolly  replied,  that  he  would  avoid  the  error  of  admiral 
Matthews,  who,  in  his  engagement  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  squadrons  off  Toulon,  during  the  preceding 
war,  had  broke  the  line  by  his  own  precipitation,  and  ex- 
posed himself  singly  to  a  fire  that  he  could  not  sustain. 
Mr.  Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  against 
acting,  except  with  the  line  entire ;  and,  on  pretence 
of  rectifying  the  disorder  which  had  happened  among 
some  of  the  ships,  hesitated  so  long,  and  kept  at  sUch  a 
wary  distance,  that  he  never  was  properly  engaged, 
though  he  received  some  few  shots  in  his  hull.  M.  de 
la  Galissonniere  seemed  equally  averse  to  the  continuance 
of  the  battle;  part  of  his  squadron  had  been  fairly  obliged 
to  quit  the  line ;  and  though  he  was  rather  superior  to 
the  English  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
did  not  choose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  aolbser  fight 
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with  an  enemy  so  expert  in  naval  operations:  he,  there- 
fore, took  advantage  of  Mr.  Byng's  hesitation,  and  edged 
away  with  an  easy  sail  to  join  his  van,  which  had  been 
tiiscomfited.  The  English  admiral  gave  chase ;  but  the 
French  ships  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  up  and 
close  them  again,  so  they  retired  at  their  leisure.  Then 
he  put  his  squadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to  keep 
the  wind  of  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning  they  were 
altogether  out  of  sight. 

§  XL  While  he  lay  to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Mahon,  he  detached 
cruisers  to  look  for  some  missing  ships,  which  joined 
him  accordingly,  and  made  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  squadron.  The  number  of  killed  amount- 
ed to  forty-two,  including  cautain  Andrews,  of  the  De- 
fiance, and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were 
wounded.  Three  of  the  capital  ships  were  so  damaged 
in  their  masts,  that  they  could  not  keep  the  se^,  with 
any  regard  to  their  safety ;  a  great  number  of  the  sea- 
men were  ill,  and  there  was  no  vessel  which  could  be 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
In  this  situation  Mr.  Byng  called  a  council  of  war,  at 
which  the  land-officers  were  present.  He  represented 
to  them,  that  he  was  much  inferior  to  the  enemy  in 
weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men ;  that  they  had  the 
advantage  of  sending  their  wounded  to  Minorca,  from 
whence  at  the  same  time  they  were  refreshed  and  rein- 
forced occasionally ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  relieve  St.  Philip's  fort,  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Gibraltar, 
which  might  require  immediate  protection.  They  una- 
nimously concurred  with  his  sentiments,  and  thither  he 
directed  his  course  accordingly.  How  he  came  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  impracticability  of  relieving 
general  Blakeney,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  no  ex- 
periment was  made  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  the  neg- 
lect of  such  a  trial  seems  to  have  been  the  least  excusable 
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part  of  ht3  conduct ;  foUdt  afterward  appeared^  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  might 
have  been  landed  at  the  sally-port,  without  running  any 
great  risk ;  and  a  gentleman^  then  in  the  fort,  actually- 
passed  and  repassed  in  a  boat,  unhurt  by  any  of  the 
enemy's  batteries. 

^  XIL  Mr.  Byng  s  letter  to  the  admiralty,  containing 
^  detail  of  this  action^  is  said  to  have  arrived  some  days 
before  it  was  made  public ;  and  when  it  appeared,  was 
curtailed  of  divers  expressions,  and  whole  paragraphs, 
which  either  tended  to  his  own  justification,  or  implied 
ft  censure  on  the  conduct  of  his  superiors.  Whatever 
use  might  have  been  made  of  this  letter  while  it  re^ 
mained  a  secret  to  the  public,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
explain;  but  sure  it  is,  that,  on  the  l6th  day  of  June, 
sir  Edward  Hawke  and  admiral  Saunders  sailed  from 
Spithead  to  Gibraltar,  to  supersede  the  admirals  Byng 
and  West,  in  their  commands  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron;  and  Mr.  Byng's  letter  was  not  published 
till  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  when  it  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  which  that  gentleman's  bitterest 
enemies  could  have  desired.  The  populace  took  fire 
like  a  train  of  the.  most  hasty  combustibles,  and  broke 
out  into  such  a  clamour  of  rage  and  indignation  against 
the  devoted  admiral,  as  could  not  have  been  exceeded  if 
he  had  lost  the  whole  navy  of  England,  and  left  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  naked  to  invasion.  This  ani- 
xnosity  was  carefully  fomented  and  maintained  by  artful 
emissaries,  who  mingled  with  all  public  assemblies,  from 
the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's  to  thcimob  at  Charing- 
cross.  They  expatiated  upon  the  insolence,  the  folly^ 
the  cowardice,  and  misconduct,  of  the  unhappy  admiral; 
They  even  presumed  to  make  their  sovereign  in  some 
measure  an  instrument  of  their  calumny,  by  suggesting, 
that  his  majesty  had  prognosticated  Byng's  misbehaviour 
^•om  the  contents  of  his  first  letter,  dated  at  Gibraltar. 
They  ridiculed  and  refuted  the  reasons  he  had  given  for 
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retiivning  to  that  fortress,  after %is  scandalous  rencounteir 
with  the  French  squadron  ;  and,  in  order  to  exasperate 
them  to  the  most  implacable  resentment,  they  exag^ 
gerated  the  terrible  consequenqes  of  losing  Minorca, 
which  must  now  be  subdued  through  his  treachery,  op 
want  of  resolution.  In  a  word,  he  was  devoted  as  the 
scape-goat  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  supine  negligence^ 
ignorance,  and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that  important 
fortress  was  undoubtedly  owing.  Byng's  miscarriage 
was  thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the  whale,  in  order  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  not  be 
attracted  by  the  real  cause  of  the  national  misfortune.  In 
order  to  keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been  kindled 
against  the  admiral,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lowest  arti- 
fices. Agents  were  employed  to  vilify  his  person  in  all 
public  places  of  vulgar  resort ;  and  mobs  were  hired  at 
different  parts  of  the  capital  to  hang  and  burn  him  in 
efBgy. 

§  XIIL  The  two  officers  who  succeecfed  lo  the  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean  were  accompanied  by  lord 
^rawley,  whom  his  majesty  had  appointed  to  supersede 
general  Fowke  in  the  government  of  Gibraltar,  that 
gentleman  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  minis^ 
try,  for  not  having  understood  an  order  which  was  un- 
intelligible. By  the  same  conveyance,  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Byng, 
giving  him  notice  that  he  was  recalled.  To  this  inti- 
mation he  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  denoted  a  con* 
sciousness  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  a  laudable  desire 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  His  answer  contained  a 
ferther  account  of  the  engagement  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  misbehaved,  intermixed  with  some  pue- 
rile calculations  of  the  enemy's  superiority  and  weight 
of  metal,  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
exposing  his  character  still  more  to  ridicule  and  abuse ; 
and  he  was  again  so  impolitic  as  to  hazard  certain  ex- 
|>res8ions,  which  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  resentment  of 
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his  enemies.  Directions"  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  Byng  should  be  sent  home 
in  arrest ;  and  an  order  to  the  same  purpose  was  lodged 
at  every  port  in  the  kingdom :  precautions  which,  how- 
ever unnecessary  to  secure  the  person  of  a  man  who 
longed  ardently  to  justify  his  character  by  a  public  trial, 
were  yet  productive  of  considerable  effect  in  augmenting 
the  popular  odium.  Admiral  Byng  Immediately  em- 
barked in  the  ship  which  had  carried  out  his  successor, 
and* was  accompanied  by  Mr.  West,  general  Fowke, 
and  several  other  officers  of  that  garrison,  who  were  also 
recalled,  in  consequence  of  having  subscribed  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  council  of  war,  which  we  have  mentioned 
above.  When  they  arrived  in  England,  Mr.  West 
met  with  such  a  gracious  reception  from  his  majesty  as 
was  thought  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit ;  but  Mr. 
Byng  was  committed  close  prisoner  in  an  apartment  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

§  XIV.  In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's 
fort  in  Minorca  was  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vigour. 
The  armament  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  the  fleet  com- 
mande4  by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  and  the  troops  un- 
der the  duke  de  Richelieu,  arrived  on  the  18th  day  of 
April  at  the  port  of  Ciudadella,  on  that  part  of  the  island 
opposite  to  Mahon,  or  St.  Philip's,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  disembark  their  forces.  Two  days  before  they 
reached  the  island,  general  Blakeney  had,  by  a  packet 
boat,  received  certain  intelligence  of  their  approach,  and 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  castle. 
The  fort  which  he  commanded  was  very  extensive,  sur-^ 
rounded  with  numerous  redoubts,  ravelins,  and  other 
outworks;  and  provided  witli  subterranean  galleries, 
mines,  and  traverses,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  in- 
credible labour.  Upon  the  whole,  this  was  one  of  the 
best  fortified  places  in  Europe,  well  supplied  with  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  provision  ;  and,  without  all  doubt, 
might  have  sustained  the  most  desperate  siege,  had  it 
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been  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  conducted  by 
able  engineers,  under  the  eye  and  auspices  of  an  active 
and  skilflil  commander.  All  these  advantages,  however, 
did  not  concur  on  this  occasion.  The  number  of  troops 
in  Minorca  did  not  exceed  four  regiments,  whereas  the 
nature  of  the  works  required  at  least  double  the  number; 
and  even  of  these,  above  forty  officers  were  absent  The 
chief  engineer  was  rendered  lame  by  the  gout,  anH  the 
general  himself  oppressed  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
The  natives  of  the  island  might  have  been  serviceable  as 
pioneers,  or  day-labourers,  but,  from  their  hatred  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  they  were  generally  averse  to  the 
English  government,  although  they  had  lived  happily 
and  grown  wealthy  under  its  influence. 

§  XV.  The  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat  up 
for  volunteers  in  the  adjacent  town  of  St.  Philip's ;  but 
few  or  none  would  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  it  seems 
he  would  not  venture  to  compel  them  into  the  service. 
He  recalled  all  his  advanced  parties  ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  company  posted  at  Fornelles,  where  a  small  redoubt 
had  been  raised,  and  five  companies  at  Ciudadella,  a 
post  fortified  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  now 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  disembark 
their  forces.  At  the  same  time,  major  Cunningham  was 
detached  with  a  party  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and 
break  up  the  roads  between  that  place  and  St.  Philip's ; 
but  the  task  of  destroying  the  roads  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  such  a  hurry,  on  account  of  the  hard  rock 
which  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  through  this 
whole  island  ;  nor  was  there  time  4;o  demolish  the  town 
of  St.  Philip's,  which  stood  so  near  the  fort,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  its  neighbour- 
hood; The  streets  served  them  for  trenches,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  dug  through  the  solid 
rock.  Here  they  made  a  lodgement  close  to  the  works ; 
here  they  found  convenient  barracks  and  quarters  of 
refireshment,  masks  for  their  batteries,  and  an  effectual 
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cover  for  their  mortars  and  bombardiers.    The  genial 
has  been  blamed  for  leaving  the  town  standii^ ;  bul  ii 
we  consider  his  uncertainty  concerning  the  destination 
of  the  French  armament,  the  odious  nature  of  such  a 
precaution,  which  couM  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  inh^r 
bitants,  and  the  impossibility  ofexecuting  such  a  scheme 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  he  will  be  foun4 
excusable,  if  not  altogether  blameless.    Some  houses  ai^ 
windmills  were  actually  demolished,  so  as  to  clear  the 
esplanade  and  the  approaches..    AH  the  wine  in  the  ceir 
lars  of  St.  Philip's  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  butt$ 
were  carried  into  the  castle,  where  they  might  serve  ft>r 
gabions  and  traverses.      Five-and-twenty   Minorquiu 
bakers  were  hired,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  brought 
into  the  fort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison.    The  ports 
were  walled  up,  the  posts  assigned,  the  sentinels  placed, 
and  all  the  diflerent  guards  appointed.     Commodore 
Edgecumbe,  who  then  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Ma- 
hon,  close  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  sailed  away  with 
his  little  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Chesterfield,  Prinr 
cess  Louisa,  Portland,  and  Dolphin,  after  having  left  all 
his  marines,  a  detachment  from  Gibraltar,  the  whoje 
crew  of  the  Porcupine  sloop,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Dolphin's,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  fort,  under  the  im+ 
mediate  direction  and  command  of  captain  Scroop,  of 
the  Dolphin,  who,  with  great  gallantry,  offered  himself 
for  this  severe  duty,  and  bravely  signaJized  himself  du- 
ring the  whole  siege.    The  French  admiral  might  cerr 
tainly  have  blocked  up  this  harbour  in  such  a  manner^ 
^s  would  have  prevented  the  escape  of  these  ships,  and 
divers  other  rich  merchant  vessds,  which  happened  then 
to  be  at  Mahon ;  but,  in  all  probability,  they  purposely 
flowed  them  to  abandon  the  place,  which,  on  any 
emergency,  or  assault,  their  crews  and  officers  would 
have  considerably  reinforced.    The  enemy  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of  the  wcni^^s^ 
and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  from  which  circum^ 
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skHioe  they  derived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
place  might  be  suddenly  taken,  without  the  trouble  of 
-a  regahr  siege.  Afber  Mr.  Edgecumbe  had  sailed  for 
Gifarakar,  and  general  Blakeney  had  ordered  a  dioop  to 
be  sunk  in  the  channel  that  leads  to  the  harbour,  the 
frendi  squadrbn  made  its  appearance  at  this  part  of  the 
island ;  but,  without  having  attempted  any  thing  against 
the^'fort,  fell  to  leeward  of  (Stpe  Mola.  Next  day  they 
<:aiiie  in  sight  again,  but  soon  bore  away,  and  never 
itfterward,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege,  ap- 
f>roa!cfaed  so  near  as  to  give  the  garrison  the  least  dis- 
torbance. 

§  XVf.  On  the  asd  day  of  Aprils  the  governor  sent 

a  tdbimmer  to  the  French  general  with  a  letter,  desiring 

to  know  his  reasons  for  invading  the  island.    To  this  an 

aaswer  was  returned  by  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  declar^- 

ing  he  was  come  with  intention  to  reduce  the  island 

ander  the  dominion  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  by 

way  of  retaliation  for  the  conduct  of  his  master,  who  had 

sekeed  and  detained  the  ships  belonging  to  the  king  of 

France  and  his  subjects.     If  we  may  judge  from  the  first 

operations  of  this  nobleman^  he  was  but  indifferently 

provided  with  engineers ;  for,  instead  of  beginning  his 

approaches  on  the  side  of  St.  Philip's  town  ^close  by  the 

oatworks,  where  he  might  have  been  screened  from  the 

fire  of  the  garrison,  his  batteries  were  erected  at  Cape 

Mola,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  where  they  were 

more  exposed,  their  fire  much  less  effectual,  and  indeed 

at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  of  any  service.     The  fire  of 

St.  Philip's  was  so  severe,  and  the  cannon  so  well  served 

•on  this  quarter,  that  in  a  little  time  the  enemy  thought 

proper  to  change  their  plan  of  attack,  and  advance  on 

the  side  of  St.  Philip's  town,  which  ought  to  have  been 

the  first  object  of  their  consideration,  especially  as  they 

could  find  little  or  no  earth  to  fill  their  gabions,  and  open 

dfieir  trenches  in  the  usual  form.     On  the  I2th  t)f  May, 

about  nine  at  night,  they  opened  two  bomb  batteries. 
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near  the  place  where  the  windmills  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  from  that  period  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  from  mortars  and  cannon,  the  French  con- 
tinuing to  raise  new  batteries  in  every  situation  from 
whence  they  could  annoy  the  besieged. 

§  XVII.  On  the  17  th  day  of  the  month,  the  garrison 
were  transported  with  joy  at  sight  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  atftiiral  Byng;  and  Mr.  tfoyd, 
commissary  of  the  stores,  ventured  to  embark  in  a  small 
boat,  with  six  oars,  which  passed  from  St.  Stephen's  cove, 
a  creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  fortification,  through  a 
shower  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  enemy's  post 
on  the  other  side,  and  actually  reached  the  open  sea,  his 
design  being  to  join  the  squadron  ;  but  Jhis  being  at  a 
great  distance,  stretching  away  to  the  southward,  and 
Mr.  Boyd  perceiving  himself  chased  by  two  of  the  ene- 
my's light  vessels,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  to  the 
garrison,  without  having  sustained  the  least  damage.  A 
circumstance  which  plainly  confiites  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Byng,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  operj  a  communi- 
cation with  the  garrison  of  St.  Philip's.  Next  day  the 
hopes  of  the  besieged,  which  had  prognosticated  a  naval 
victory  to  the  British  squadron,  a  speedy  relief  to  them- 
selves^ and  no  less  than  captivity  to  the  assailants,  were 
considerably  damped  by  the  appearance  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  quietly  returned  to  their  station  off^  the 
harbour  of  Mahon.  That  same  evening,  they  were  told 
by  a  deserter,  that  the  English  fleet  had  been  worsted 
in  an  engagement  by  M;  de  la  Galissonniere ;  and  this 
information  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  general  discharge, 
or  feu  dejoie^  through  the  whole  French  cau)p,  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  they  pretended  to  have  obtained.  How 
little  soever  they  had  reason  to  boast  of  any  advantage 
in  the  action,  the  retreat  of  the  English  squadron  was 
undoubtedly  equivalent  to  a  victory ;  for  had  Mr.  Byng 
acquired  and  maintained  the  superiority  at  sea,  the 
French  forces,  which  had  been  disembaiked  in  Minorca, 
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would^  in  all  probability,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  case 
was  now  much  altered  in  their  favour :  their  squadron 
cruised  about  the  island  without  molestation  ;  and  they 
daily  received,  by  means  of  their  transports,  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  constant  sup- 
plies of  provisions. 

§  XVIII.  The  English  garrison,  however,  mortified 
at  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  resolved  to  acquit 
themselves  with  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
not  without  some  remaining  hope  that  the  Einglish 
squadron  would  be  reinforced,  and  return  to  their  relief* 
In  the  mean  time,  they  sustained  and  retorted  the  ene- 
my's fire  with  undaunted  resolution.     They  remounted 
cannon,  the  carriages  of  which  had  been  disabled :  they 
removed  them  occasionally  to  places  from  whence  it 
was  judged  they  could  do  the  greatest  execution :  they 
repaired  breaches,  restored  merlins,  and  laboured  with 
surprising  alacrity,  even  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
the  numerous,  batteries  of  the  foe ;  when  their  embra- 
sures, and  even  the  parapets,  were  demolished,  and  they 
stood  exposed  not  only  to  the  cannon  and  mortars,  but 
also  to  the  musketry,  which  fired  upon  them,  without 
ceasing,  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of 
St-  Philip.     By  this  time  they  were  invested  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  plied  incessantly 
from  sixty-two  battering  cannon,  twenty-one  mortars, 
.and  four  howitzers,  besides  the  small  arms :  nevertheless, 
the  loss  of  men  within  the  fortress  was  very  inconsider- 
able, the  garrison  being  mostly  secured  in  the  subterra- 
nean works,  which  were  impenetrable  to  shells  or  shot* 
By  the  27  th  day  of  June,  they  had  made  a  practical 
breach  in  one  of  the  ravelins,  and  damaged  the  other  outr 
wories  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  determined  this  night 
to  give  a  general  assault.     Accordingly,  between  the 
hoiars  of  ted  and  eleven,  they  advanced  to  the. attack 
frdm  all  .qi;iarters  on  the  land  side.    At  the^s^me  time,  a 
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Strong  detachment,  in  artned  boats^  attempted  'to  force 
the  harbour,  and  penetrate  into  the  creek,  called  St.  Ste* 
phen's  Cove,  to  storm  Fort  Charles,  and  secoad  the  at- 
tack upon  Fort  Marlborough,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
creek,  the  most  detached  of  all  the  outworks.    The 
enemy  advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  their  com- 
mander, the  duke  de  Richelieu,  is  said  to  have  led  them 
tip  to  the  works  in  person.     Such  an  assault  could  not 
but  be  attended  with  great  slaughter :  they  were  mowed 
down,  as  they  approached,  with  grape-shot  and  mus- 
ketry ;  and  several  mines  were  sprung  with  great  effect, 
so  that  the  glacis  was  almost  covered  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead.     Nevertheless,  they  persevered  with  uncom- 
mon resolution ;  and,  though  repulsed  on  every  other 
side,  at  length  made  a  lodgement  in  the  Queen's  redoubt, 
which   had  been  greatly   damaged  by  their  cannon. 
Whether  their  success  in  this  quarter  was  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  place,  or  to  the  timidity  of  the  defender, 
certain  it  is,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  before  it  was 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison ;  for  Jiieutenant-co- 
lonel  Jeffries,  the  second  in  command,  who  had  acquitted 
himself  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  with  equal  cou- 
rage, skill,  and  activity,  in  his  visitation  of  this  post,  was 
suddenly  surrounded  and  taken  by  a  file  of  French  gre- 
nadiers, at  a  time  when  he  never  dreamed  they  had 
hiade  a  lodgement.     Major  Cunningham,  who  accom- 
panied hilC^  n^et  with  a  severer  fate,  though  he  escaped 
captivity :  he  was  run  through  the  arm  with  a  bayonet,, 
and  the  piece  being  discharged  at  the  same  time,  shat- 
tered the  bones  of  his  hand  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
was  maimed  for  life.     In  this  shocking  condition,  he  re- 
tired behind  a  traverse,  and  was  carried  home  to  M& 
quarters.    Thus  the  governor  was  deprived  of  his  two 
principal  assistants,  one  being  taken,  and  the  other 
disabled. 

§  XIX.  The  enemy  having  made  themsdves  masters 
bf  Anstruther's  and  the  Queen'a  redoubts,  ^gm  which 


perhaps  they  mi^t  have  been  dislodged,  had  a  vigordus 
effort  been  made  for  that  purpose,  before  they  had  leisure 
to  secure  themselves,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  ordered  a 
parley  to  be  beat,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  remove  the  wounded.  This  request  was 
granted  with  more  humanity  than  discretion,  inasmuch 
as  the  enemy  Jook  this  opportunity  to  throw  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  privately  into  the  places  where  the  lodge- 
ments had  been  made,  and  these  penetrated  into  the 
gallery  of  the  mines,  which  communicated  with  all  the- 
other  outworks.  During  this  short  cessation,  general 
Blakeney  summoned  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  state  of  the  fort  and  garrison ;  and  the  majority  de- 
clared for  a  capitulation.  The  works  were  in  many 
places  ruined ;  the  body  of  the  castle  was  shattered ; 
many,  guns  were  dismounted,  the  embrasures  and  para- 
pets demolished,  the  palisadoes  broke  in  pieces,  the  gar- 
rison exhausted  with  hard  duty  and  incessant  watching, 
and  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  subterranean  com- 
munications. Besides,  the  governor  had  received  in- 
formation from  prisoners,  that  the  duke  de  Richelieu 
was  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  marshal  duke  de  Belle- 
isle  would  be  sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  command, 
and  for  that  reason  would  hazard  another  desperate  as- 
sault^, whicK  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  the  gar- 
rison could  not  sustain.  These  considerations,  added  to 
the  despair  of  being  relieved,  induced  him  to  demand  a 
capitulation.  But  this  measure  was  not  taken  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  council.  Some  officers  ob- 
served, that  the  garrison  was  very  little  diminished,  and 
still  in  good  spirits :  that  no  breach  was  made  in  the 
body  of  the  castle,  nor  a  single  cannon  erected  to  batter 
in  breach :  that  the  loss  of  an  outwork  was  never  deemed 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  surrendering  such  a  fortress  :  that 
the  counterscarp  was  not  yet  taken,  nor,  on  account  of 
the  rocky  soil,  could  be  taken,  except  by  assault,  which 
would  cost  the  enemy  a  greater  number  th^n  they  had^ 
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lost  in  iheir  late  attempt :  that  they  could  not  attack  the 
ditch,  or  batter  in  breach^  before  the  counterscarp  should 
be  taken,  and  even  then  they  must  have  recourse  to 
galleries  before  they  could  pass  the  foss6,  which  was 
furnished  with  mines  and  countermines :  finally,  they 
suggested,  that  in  all  probability  the  British  squadron 
would  be  reinforced,  and  sail  hack  to  their  relief ;  or,  if 
it  should  not  return,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
defend  the  place  to  extremity,  without  having  any 
regard  to  the  consequences.  These  remarks  being 
overruled,  the  chamade  was  beat^  a  conference  ensued, 
and  very  honourable  conditions  were  granted  to  the  gar- 
rison, in  consideration  of  the  gallant  defence  they  had 
made.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  vigorous  while  it 
lasted,,  as  the  French  general  was  said  to  have  lost  five 
thousand  men  in  the  siege;  whereas  the  loss  of  the 
garrison,  which  at  first  fell  short  of  three  thousand  men^ 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  The  capitulation  imported^ 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  Gibraltar.  The 
French  were  put  in  possession  of  one  gate,  as  well  as 
Fort  Charles  and  Marlborough  redoubt ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish troops  remained  in  the  other  works  till  the  7  th 
day  of  July,  when  they  embarked.  In  the  meantime^ 
reciprocal  civilities  passed  between  the  commanders  and 
officers  of  both  nations. 

§  XX.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  sooner 
executed,  than  monsieur  de  la  Galissonniere  sailed  back 
to  Toulon,  with  all  the  prizes  which  had  lain  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  since  the  fort  of  St.  Philip 
was  first  invested.  In  all  probability,  the  safety  of  him- 
self and  his  whole  squadron  was  owing  to  this  expedi- 
tious retreat ;  for  in  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  sir  Edward  Hawke*s  fleet,  augmented  by  five  ships 
of  the  line,  which  had  been  sent  from  England,  wheA 
the  first  tidings  arrived  of  Mmorca's  being  invaded,  now 
made  its  appearance  off  the  island ;  but  by  this  time 
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Galissofiniere  was  retired^  and  the  English  admiral  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  French  colours  flying  upon 
St.  Philip's  castk.  What,  perhaps,  chagrined  this  gal- 
lant officer  still  more,  he  was  not  provided  with  frigates^ 
doops,  and  small  craft  to  cruise  round  the  island,  and 
intercept  the  supplies  which  were  daily  sent  to  the 
enemy.  Had  he  reached  Minorca  sooner,  he  might 
have  discomfited  the  French  squadron ;  but  he  could 
not  have  raised  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's,  because  the  duke 
de  Richelieu  had  received  his  reinforcements,  and  such  a 
train  of  artillery  as  no  fortification  could  long  withstand. 
In(feed,  if  the  garrison  had  been  considerably  reinforced, 
and  the  communication  with  it  opened  by  sea,  the  de- 
fence would  have  been  protracted,  and  so  many  vigorous 
sallies  might  have  been  made,  that  their  assailants  would 
have  had  cause  to  repent  of  their  enterprise. 

§  XXI.  When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought 
to  Versailles,  by  the  count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  duke 
de  Richelieu  had  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  the  people 
of  France  were  transported  with  the  most  extravagant 
joy.  Nothing  was  seen  but  triumphs  and  processions ; 
nothing  heard  but  anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyper- 
bolical encomiums  upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  who 
was  celebrated  in  a  thousand  poems  and  studied  orations ; 
while  the  conduct  of  the  English  was  vilified  and  ridi- 
culed in  ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  Nothing  more 
argues  the  degeneracy  of  a  warlike  nation,  than  the  pride 
of  such  mean  triumph,  for  an  advantage,  which,  in  more 
vigorous  times,  would  scarce  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  ceremony  of  a  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  Nor  is  this 
childish  exultation,  that  disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory, 
confined  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  Truth  obliges  us 
to  own,  that  even  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  apt 
to  be  elevated  by  success  into  an  illiberal  insolence  of 
self-applause  and  contemptuous  comparison.  This  must 
be  condemned  as  a  proof  of  unmanly  arrogance  and  ab- 
•Qid  seU^coTiceit,  by  all  those  who  coolly  reflect,  that  this 
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events  of  war  generally,  if  not  always,  depend  upon  the 
genius  or  misconduct  of  one  individual-  The  loss  of 
Minorca'was  severely  felt  in  England,  as  a  national  dis- 
grace ;  but,  instead  of  producing  dejection  and  despon- 
dence, it  excited  a  universal  clamour  of  rage  and  resent* 
ment,  not  only  against  Mr.  Byng,  who  had  retreated 
from  the  French  squadron ;  but  also  in  reproach  of  the 
administration,  which  was  taxed  with  having  neglected 
the  security  of  Minorca.  Nay,  some  politicians  were 
inflamed  into  a  suspicion,  that  this  important  place  had 
been  negatively  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
that  in  case  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  should  prosper  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  French  king  might  have 
some  sort  of  equivalent  to  restore  for  the  conquests 
which  should  be  abandoned  at  the  peace.  This  notion, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  conceived  from  prejudice 
and  party,  which  now  began  to  appear  with  the  most 
acrimonious  aspect,  not  only  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms  in  general,  but  even  in  the  sovereign's  councils. 
§  XXII.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  being  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  encountering  La  Galissonniere,  and  relieving 
the  English  garrison  of  St.  Philip's,  at  least  asserted  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  annoy- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up  the 
squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Understanding 
that  the  Austrian  government  at  Leghorn  had  detained 
an  English  privateer,  and  imprisoned  the  captain,  on 
pretence  that  he  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port, 
he  detached  two  ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a  peremptory 
manner,  on  the  release  of  the  ship,  effects,  crew,  and 
captain ;  and  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  his 
demand,  even  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  court 
of  Vienna.  The  person  in  whose  behalf  the  admiral  thus 
interposed,  was  one  Fortunatus  Wright,  a  native  of 
Liverpool ;  who,  though  a  stranger  to  a  sea  life,  had,  in 
the  last  war,  equipped  a  privateer,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  by  his  uncommon  vigilance  apd 
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valoiir,  that,  if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  command 
suitable  to  his  genius,  he  would  have  deserved  as .  ho- 
nourable a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  navy,  as  that  which 
the  French  have  bestowed  upon  their  boasted  Guai 
Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and  Thurot.  An  uncommon  exertion 
of  spirit  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  detained  at  this 
juncture.  While  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Leghorn,  commander  of  the  St.  George  privateer  of  Li- 
verpool, a  small  ship  of  twelve  guns  and  eighty  men,  a 
large  French  xebeque,  mounted  with  sixteen  cannon, 
and  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  his  complement, 
chose  her  station  in  view  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt the  British  commerce.  The  gallant  Wright 
could  not  endure  this  insult :  notwithstanding  the  ene- 
my's superiority  in  metal  and  number  of  men,  he  weigh- 
ed anchor,  hoisted  his  sails,  engaged  him  within  sight 
of  the  shore,  and  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute,  in  which 
the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  above  threescore  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  xebeque  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
he  obliged  them  to  sheer  off,  and  returned  to  the  har- 
bour in  triumph.  This  brave  corsair  would,  no  doubt, 
have  signalized  himself  by  many  other  exploits,  had  he 
not,  in  the  sequel,  been  overtaken  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  by  a  dreadful  storm,  in  which  the  ship  foundering, 
he  and  all  his  crew  perished. 

§  XXin.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  and  insulted  the  enemy's  ports,  returned 
with  the  homeward-bound  trade  to  Gibraltar;  from 
whence,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  yeiar,  he  set  sail  for 
England  with  part  of  his  squadron,  leaving  the  rest  in 
that  bay,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  which,  in 
those  parts,  soon  began  to  suffer  extremely  from  French 
privateers,  that  now  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean- 
General  Blakeney  had  arrived,  with  the  garrison  of  Mi- 
norca, at  Portsmouth,  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
been  received  with  expressions  of  tumultuous  joy :  every 
place  through  which  he  passed  celebrated  his  return  with 
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b^niire8>  illaminations,  beil-ringing,  and  acclamations: 
every  mouth  was  opeilied  in  his  praise,  extolling  him  for 
the  gallant  defence  he  had  made  in  the  castle  of  St.  Phi^ 
Kp.  In  a  word,  the  people's  veneratbn  for  Bkkeney 
increased  in  proportion  to  their  abhorrence  of  Byng : 
the  fir^t  was  lifted  into  an  idol  of  admiration,  while  the 
Other  sunk  into  an  object  of  reproach ;  and  they  were 
viewed  at  different  ends  of  a  felse  perspective,  through 
the  medium  of  prejudice  and  passion ;  of  a  perspective 
artfully  contrived,  and  applied  by  certain  ministers  for 
the  puiposes  of  self-interest  and  deceit.  The  soverdgn 
is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  prepossession  of 

the  s 1,     Mr.  Blakeney  met  with  a  gracious  recep* 

tion  from  his  majesty,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
Irish  baron,  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services, 
while  9Qft\e  malecontents  murmured  at  this  mark  of  fa- 
vour, as  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  to  popular  misappre* 
bension. 

.  §  XXIV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government  in  England  seem  to  have  been 
cjiiefly  dictated  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion,  from  which 
the  ministers  did  not  think  themselves  secured  by  the 
guard-ships  and  cruisers  on  different  parts  of  the  coast^ 
pr  the  standing  army  of  the  kingdom,  though  reinforced 
by  the  two  bodies  of  German  auxiliaries.  A  consider- 
able number  of  new  troops  was  levied ;  the  success  in 
recruiting  was  not  only  promoted  by  the  landholders 
throughout  the  kingdom,  who  thought  their  estates  were 
9t  stake,  and  for  that  reason  encouraged  their  dependants 
to  engage  in  the  service ;  but  also  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  a  dearth  of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower  class 
of  labourers  to  such  distress,  that  some  insurrections  were 
raised>  and  many  enlisted  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, which  otherwise  they  could  not  earn.  New  ships 
of  war  were  built^  and  daily  put  in  commission ;  but  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  man  them,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  odious  and  illegal  practice  of  impres^ng 


iBilors,  which  must  always  be  a  reproach  to  every  free 
pec^ie.  Notwithstanding  large  bounties  granted  by  the 
government  to  volunteers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay 
an  embargo  upon  all  shipping,  and  impress  all  the  sea- 
men that  could  be  found,  without  any  regard  to  former 
protections  ;  so  that  all  the  merchant  ships  were  stripped 
of  their  hands,  and  foreign  commerce  for  some  time 
wholly  suspended.  Nay,  the  expedient  of  compelling 
men  into  die  service  was  carried  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
oppression ;  for  rewards  were  publicly  ofiered  to  those 
who  should  discover  where  any  seamen  lay  concealed ; 
so  that  those  unhappy  people  were  in  some  respects 
treated  like  felons,  dragged  from  their  families  and  con* 
nexions  to  confinement,  mutilation,  and  death,,  and  to-* 
tally  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty,  which, 
peihaps,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  their  own  arms 
had  helped  to  preserve,  in  favour  of  their  ungrateful 
country/ 

^  XXV.  About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  three* 
score  frigates  were  already  equipped,  and  considerable 
bodies  of  land-forces  assembled,  when,  on  the  3d  day  of 
February,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  all  of- 
ficers, civil  and  military,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any 
hostile  attempt  to  land  upon  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom, 
immediately  to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  or  cattle,  which 
might  be  fit  for  draught  or  burden,  and  not  actually  em* 
ployed  in  the  king's  service,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  also  (so  far  as  might  be  practicable)  all  other  cat- 
tle and  provisions,  to  be  driven  and  removed  twenty  miles 
at  least  6rom  the  place  where  such  hostile  attempt  should 

*  At  tbis  juncture,  a  nmnber  of  public-spirited  merohatits  of  the  dty  of 
liondoDy  and  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  very  laudable  association, 
under  the  name  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  equipping  such  orphans,  friendless,  and  forlorn  boys,  as 
were  willing  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  consequence  of 
this  excellent  plan,  which  was  executed  with  equal  zeal  and  discretion, 
many  thousands  were  rescued  from  misery,  and  rendered  useful  members 
of  that  society,  of  which  they  must  have  been  the  bane  and  reproach, 
without  this  liumane  interposition. 
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be  made^  and  to  secure  the  same,  so  as  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  or  power  of  those  who  should 
make  such  attempt :  regard  being  had,  however,  that 
the  respective  owners  should  suffer  as  little  damage  as. 
might  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety. 

§  XXVI.  As  the  tninistry  were  determined  to  make 
their  chief  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America, 
where  the  first  hostilities  had  been  committed,  and  where 
the  strongest  impression  could  be.  made,  a  detachment 
of  two  regiments  was  sent  thither  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Abercrombie,  appointed  as  successor  to  general 
Shirley,  whom  they  recalled,  as  a  person  no  ways  quali- 
fied to  conduct  military  operations  ;  nor^  indeed,  could 
any  success  in  \yar  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  not 
been  trained  to  arms,  nor  ever  acted  but  in  a  civil  capa- 
city.    But  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
America  was  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  a 
nobleman  of  an  amiable  character,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  service  of  his  country.     Over 
and  above  this  command,  he  was  now  appointed  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  colonel  of  a  royal  American  regiment, 
consisting  of  four  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  that  country, 
and  disciplined  by  officers  of  experience,  invited  from 
foreign  service.     Mr.  Abercrombie  set  sail  for  America 
in  March :  but  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  who  directed  in 
chief  the  plan  of  operations,  and  was  vested  with  power 
and  authority  little  inferior  to  those  of  a  viceroy,  did  not 
embark  till  the  latter  end  of  May. 

§  XXVII.  All  these  previous  measures  being  taken, 
his  majesty,  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  thought 
proper  to  publish  a  declaration   of  war**    against  the 

^  When  the  French  ambassador  returned  to  London,  he  proposed  that 
orders  should  be  immediately  dispatched  to  the  English  governors  in 
America,  with  express  orders  to  desist  from  any  new  undertaking,  and  aU 
acts  of  hostility  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without 
delay,  matters  on  the  same  footing  in  which  they  stood  before  the  late 
war,  that  the  respective  claims  of  both  nations  might  be  amicably  referred 
to  the  commissaries  at  Paris.    The  British  court  agreed  to  the  cessation 
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French  king,  importing,  that,  since  the  treaty.  Qf:^ix4a- 
Chapelle,  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  made  upon* 
the  British  territories,  in  America,  had  been  notorious :. 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had,  in  divers  serious  repre- 
sentations to  the  court  of  Versailles,  complained  of  these: 
repeated  acts  of  violence,  and  demanded  satisfaction ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances  given  by. 
the  French  king,  that  eveiy  thing  should  be  settled 
agreeably  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two. 
crowns,  and  particularly  that  the  evacuation  of  the  four 
neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  should  be:efiected, 

of  hostilities,  and  the  discussion  of  the  disputes  by  the  ministers  of  the 
two  crowns,  on  condition  thnt  all  the  possessions  in  America  should  he 
previodsly  put  in  the  situation  prescribed  by  the.  treaty  of  Utrecht,  6ott- 
firmed  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  French  ministry,  in»tead  of 
complying  with  this  condition,  produced  an  evasiTC  draft  of  a  preliminary 
convention,  and  this  was  answered  by  a  counter-proposal.  At  length  the 
ambassador  of  France  demanded,  as  preliminary  conditions,  that  Great 
Britain  would  renounce  all  claim  to  the  south  coast  of  the  river  2$t.  Law- 
rence, and  the  lakes  that  discharge  themselves  into  that  river ;  cede  to  the 
French  twenty  leagues  of  country  lying  along  the  river  of  Furidy,  which 
divides  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia ;  and  all  the  land  between  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Ouabache.  A  memorial  was  afterward  presented  on  the  same 
subject,  including  the  affairs  of  the  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  this  was  amply  refuted  in  another  piece,  in  which  the  British  ministry 
observed,  that  even  at  this  very  opening  of  the  commission  established  at 
Paris^  for  terminating  amicably  the  disputes  in  North  America,  tlie 
French  invaded  Nova  Scotia,  erected  three  forts  in  the  heart  of  that  pro- 
vince,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  English  settlement  at  Halifax,  had 
they  not  been  prevented :  that  the  like  hostilities  were  committed  upon 
his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  on  the  Ohio  and  Indian  lake's,  where  the 
governors  appointed  by  the  French  king,  without  any  shadow  of  right, 
prohibited  the  English  from- trading;  seized  their  traders  by  force,  and 
sent  them  prisoners  to  France;  invaded  the  territories  of  Virginia,  at- 
tacked a  fort  that  covered  its  frontier,  and,  to  secure  their  usurpations, 
erected,  with  an  armed  force,  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  lands  which  they  had 
inTaded :  that  bis  Britannic  majesty  had  complained  of  these  hostilitiei 
to  the  court  of  Versailles,  but  without  effect;  so  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  France  were  hostile,  it  could  never  be  unlawfal,  or  irro- 
concileable  with  the  assurance  of  his  majesty's  peaceable  .disposition  to 
repel  an  aggressor;  and  that  the  same  motives  of  self-defence  had  forced 
him  to  seize  the  French  ships  and  sailors,  in  order  to  deprive  that  court 
t>f  the  means  of  making  invasion,  with  which  their  ministers  in  all  th» 
courts  of  Europe  had  menaced  England. 
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the  execnticMi  of  these  assurances^  and  of  the  treaties  on 
which  thqr  wex  founded,  had  been  evaded  und^  the 
most  frivolous  pretences:  that  the  unjustifiable  practices 
of  the  French  governors^  and  officers  acting  under  thar 
authority,  were  still  continued,  until  they  broke  out  in 
open  acts  of  hostility  in  the  year  1754  ;  when,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  with- 
out any  previous  notice  given,  or  application-  made,  a 
body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  an  officer  bearing 
the  French  king's  commission,  attacked  in  an  hostile 
manner,  and  took  possession  of  an  English  fort  on  the 
river  Ohio,  in  North  America :  that  great  naval  arma- 
ments were  prepared  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  French  troops  embarked  for  that  coun- 
try:   that  although  the  French  ambassador  was  sent 
back  to  England  with  specious  professions  of  a  desire  to 
accommodate  those  difierences,  it  appeared  their  real 
design  was  only  to  amuse  and  gain  time  for  the  passage 
of  these  supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  they  hoped 
would  secure  the  superiority  of  the  French  forces  in 
America,  and  enable  them  to  carry  their  ambitious  and 
oppressive  projects  into  execution :  that  in  consequence 
of  the  just  and  necessary  measures  taken  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  for  preventing  the  success  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous design,  the  French  ambassador  was  immediately 
recalled  from  England,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
were  enlarged,  great  bodies  of  troops  marched  down  tp 
the  sea-coasts  of  France,    and  the  British  dominions 
threatened  with  an  invasion :  that  though  the  king  of 
England,  in  order  to  frustrate  such  intentions,  had  given 
orders  for  seizing  at  sea  the  ships  of  the  French  king 
and  his  subjects,  yet  he  had  hitherto  contented  himself 
with  detaining  those  ships  which  had  been  taken,  and 
preserving  their  cargoes  entire,  without  proceeding  to 
confiscation ;  but  it  being  at  last  evident  from  the  hos- 
tile invasion  ^  of  Minorca,  that  the  court  of  Versailles 
was  determined  to  reject  all  proposals  of  accommoda- 
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tion^  and  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  violence,  his 
&itannic  majesty  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  wel&re  of  his  subjects^ 
remain  within  those  boonds,  which,  frpm  a  desire  of 
peace,  he  had  hitherto  observed.  A  denunciation  of 
war  followed  in  the  usual  form,  and  was  concluded  with 
an  assurance,  that  all  the  French  subjects  residing  iQ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  should  demean  them* 
selves  dutifully  to  the  government,  might  depend  upon 
its  protection,  and  be  safe  in  their  persons  and  effects. 

§  XXVIIL  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  French 
king  declared  war  in  his  turn  against  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesty,  and  his  declaration  was  couched  in  terms  of  un*- 
oommon  asperity.    He  artfully  threw  a  shade  over  the 
banning  of  hostilities  in  North  America,  referring  to 
a  memorial  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  several 
courts  of  Europe,  containing  a  summary  of  those  £actB 
which  related  to  the  present  war,  and  the  negotiations 
by  which  it  had  been  preceded.     He  insisted  on  the 
attack  made  by  the  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1754, 
on  the  French  possessions  in  North  America;  and  af- 
toward  by  the  English  navy  on  the  navigation   and 
commerce  of  the  French  subjects,  in  cdntemi^  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  direct  violation  of  treaties.     He 
complained  that  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  under- 
went the  harshest  treatment  in  the  British  iaies,  ex- 
ceeding those  bounds  which  are  prescribed  to  the  most 
r%orous  rights  of  war,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  com- 
mon humanity.     He  affirmed,  that  while  the  English 
ministry,  under  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  imposed 
upon  the  French  ambassador  with  false  protestations, 
others  diametrically  opposite  to  these  deceitful  assurances 
of  a  speedy  accommodation  were  actually  carrying  into 
execution  in  North  America :  that  while  the  court  of 
London  employed  every  caballing  art,  and  squandered 
away  the  subsidies  of  England,  to  instigate  other  powers 
against  FVance,  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  even 
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«isk  of  these  poweirs  the  saccours  which  guarantees  and 
defensive  treaties  authorized  him  to  demand ;  but  re- 
commended to  them  such  measures  only  as  tended  to 
their  own  peace  and  security :  that  while  the  English 
navy,  by  the  most  odious  violences,  and  sometimes  by 
the  vilest  artifices,  made  captures  of  French  vessels, 
navigating  in  full  security  under  the  safeguard  of  public 
faith,  his  most  Christian  majesty  released  an  English 
frigate  taken  by  a  French  squadron ;  and  British  vessels 
traded  to  the  ports  of  France  without  molestation. 
That  the  striking  contrast  formed  by  these  different 
methods  of  proceeding  would  convince  all  Europe,  that 
one  court  was  guided  by  motives  of  jealousy,  ambition, 
and  avarice,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  other  was 
founded  on  principles  of  honour,  justice,  and  ihodera- 
tion  :  that  the  vague  imputations  contained  in  the  king 
of  England's  declaration  had  in  reality  no  foundation; 
and  the  very  manner  in  which  they  were  set  forth  would 
prove  their  futility  and  falsehood:  that  the  mention 
made  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  troops  assembled 
on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  implied  the  most  gross  at- 
tempt to  deceive  mankind  into  a  belief  that  these  were 
the  points  which  determined  the  king  of  England  to 
issue  orders  for  seizing  the  French  vessels;  whereas 
the  works  at  Dunkirk  were  not  begun  till  after  two 
French  ships'  of  war  had  been  taken  by  an  English 
squadron;  and  depredations  had  been  committed  six 
months  upon  the  subjects  of  France  before  the  first  bat- 
talions began  their  march  for  the  sea  side.  In  a  word, 
the  most  Christian  king,  laying  aside  that  politeness  and 
decorum  on  which  his  people  value  themselves,  above 
all  the  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  very  roundly 
taxes  his  brother  monarch's  administration  with  piracy, 
perfidy,  inhumanity,  and  deceit.  A  charge  conveyed  in 
such  reproachful  terms,  against  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able crowned  heads  in  Europe, .  will  appear  the  more 
extraordinary  and  injurious,  if  we  consider  that  the  ac- 
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cusers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of  their  own. 
imputations^  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  having 
practised  those  very  arts  which  they  affected  so  much* 
to  decry.  For  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  nothing 
could  be  justly  urged  against  the  English  government,: 
with  respect  to  France,  except  the  omission  of  a  mere 
form,  which  other  nations  might  interpret  into  an  irre- 
gularity, but  could  not  construe  into  perfidious  dealing, 
as  the  French  had  previously  violated  the  peace  by  their 
insolence  and  encroachments. 

§  XXIX.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion^  of 
other  nations,  certain  it  is,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
heartily  approved  of  the  hostilities  committed  and  in- 
tended against  a  people,  whom  they  have  always  con-^ 
sidered  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  incendiaries  of 
Europe.  They  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
armaments,*"  and  seemed  to  approve  of  their  destination,, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  wipe  off  the  disgraces,  they  had; 
sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  loss  of  Mi- 
norca. The  last  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  community.  An  address  was  presented  to. 
the  king  by  the  lord- mayor,  aldermen,  and  commour 
council  of  London,  containing  strong  hints  to  the  disad-* 
vantage  of  the  ministry.  They  expressed  their  appre-. 
hension,  that  the  loss  of  the  important  fortress  of  St. 
Philip  and  island  of  Minorca,  possessions  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  commerce  and  naval  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  without  any  attempt  by  timely  and  effec- 
tual succours  to  prevent  or  defeat  an  attack,  after  such 
early  notice  of  the  enemy's  intentions,  and  when  his; 
majesty's  navy  was  so  evidently  superior  to  theirs,  would 
be  an  indelible  reproach  on.  the.  honour  of  the  British: 

c  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  French  ships  and  cargoes' 
which  had  been  taken  were  tried,  and  condemned  as  legal  prizes,  exposed 
to  pabiic  sale,  and  their  produce  lodged  in  the^  bank ;  but  in  what  man- 
ner this  money,  amounting  to  a  large  sum,  was  distributed  or  employed, 
we  hayp  not  beeii  able  to  discover. 
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TUKtion.  They  expatiated  upon  the  tmrninent  danger  to 
which  the  British  possessions  in  America  were  exposed, 
by  the  mismanagement  and  delays  which  had  attended 
the  defence  of  those  invaluable  colonies,  the  object  of 
the  present  war,  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  these  kingdoms.  They  lamented  the  want 
of  a  constitutional  well-regulated  militia,  the  most  na- 
tural and  certain  defence  against  all  invaders  whatsoever. 
They  signified  their  hope,  that  the  authors  of  the  late 
lossesand disappointments  would  be  detected,  and  brought 
to  condign  punishment :  that  his  majesty's  known  inten- 
tions of  protecting  and  defending  his  subjects  in  their 
rights  and  possessions  might  be  faithfully  and  vigorously 
carried  into  execution  ;  and  the  large  supplies  so  neces- 
sarily demanded,  and  so  cheerfully  granted,  might  be  re- 
ligiously applied  to  the  defence  of  these  kingdoms,  their 
colonies,  and  their  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  inveterate  and  perfidious  enemies,  the  only 
sure  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  and  honourable  peace. 
In  answer  to  this  address  the  king  assured  them,  that 
he  would  not  fail  to  do  justice  upon  any  persons  who 
should  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  to  him  and  their 
country ;  to  enforce  obedience  and  discipline  in  his  fleets 
and  armies ;  and  to  support  the  authority  and  respect 
due  to  his  government.  Remonstrances  of  the  same 
kind  were  presented  by  diflferent  counties  and  corpora- 
tions; and  the  populace  clamoured  aloud  for  inquiry 
and  justice. 

§  XXX.  The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged  multi- 
tude was  the  unfortunate  general  Fowke,  who  had  been 
deputy-governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  behaved  with  remark- 
able conduct  and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  that  impor- 
tant ofiSce,  till  that  period,  when  he  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government.  He  was  now  brought  to 
trial  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  accused  of 
having  disobeyed  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
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secretary  at  war  in  three  successive  letters/  touching 
the  relief  of  Minorca.  Mr.  Fowke  alleged  in  his  own 
defence,  that  the  orders  were  confused  and  contradictory, 
and  implied  a  discretionaty  power :  that  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  his  garrison  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  si^hun* 

'  T(9  Lieut.*Gen,  Fowke,  or,  in  hisahienee,  to  theCommander-inrChirfim 

kis  Majesty'9  garrison  of  Gibraltar, 
Sir,  War-office,  March  21, 1756. 

I  am  commanded  to  acquaiot'yon,  that  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  thai 
yoa  receive  into  yonr  gamson  lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment  to  do  daty 
there ;  aod  in  case  you  should  apprehend  that  the  French  intend  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  his  majesty's  island  of  Minorca,  it  is  his  majesty's  plea* 
rare,  that  yon  make  a  detachment  ont  of  the  troops  in  your  garriaon,  equal 
to  a  battalion,  to  be  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  major ;  sach 
Hentenant-colonel  and  major  to  be  the  eldest  in  your  garrison,  to  be  put 
on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  as  the  admiral  shall  think  ex* 
pedient,  who  is  to  carry  them  to  the  said  island.    I  am, 

Your  humble  servant,  B« 

To  Lieut^en,  Fovke,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Commander-m^CJdef  at 

Gibraltar* 
Sir,  War-office,  March  26, 17664 

I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  in 
case  the  island  of  Minorca  should  be  in  any  likelihood  of  being  attacked, 
that  you  make  a  detachment  from  the  troops  in  your  garrison  equal  to  a 
battalion,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  nuuor,  for  the  relief  of 
that  place,  to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet,  at  the  disposition  of  the  admiral: 
such  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  to  be  the  eldest  in  your  garrison. 
To  Lieut. 'Gen,  Fowhe,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  his 

Majesty^s  garrison  in  Gibraltar. 
Sin,  War-^ffice^  April  1, 1756. 

It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  receive  into  your  garrison  the  women 
and  children  belonging  to  lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment. 

To  Lieut. 'Gen,  Fowhe,  or  the  Comnuinder-in^Chief  at  GtbraUar, 
Sir,  War-office,  May  12,  1760. 

I  wrote  to  you  by  general  Steward  :  if  that  order  is  not  complied  with, 
then  you  are  now  to  make  a  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men  out  of  your 
own  regiment  and  Guise's ;  and  also  another  detachment  ont  of  Pulteney's 
and  Panmure's  regiments,  and  send  them  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief 
of  Mabon.  But  if  that  order  has  been  complied  with,  then  you  are  to 
make  only  one  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  commanded  by 
another  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  and  to  send  it  to  Mahon ;  and  you 
4ure  also  to  detain  all  such  empty  vessels  as  shall  come  intoyour  harbour,  and 
to  keep  them  in  readiness  for  any  farther  transportation  of  troops.  I  haye 
also  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  commands,  to  desire  that 
yna  will  keep  your  garrison  as  alert  as  possible,  during  this  critical  time, 
and  giTd  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  in  your  power  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca ;  tak;jng  care,  however,  not  to  &tigue  or  endangeir  your  own 
garrison. 
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dred  mett,  after  he  had  spared  two  hundred  and  seventy-: 
five  to  the  ships  commanded  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe ;  that 
the  ordinary  duty  of  the  garrison  requiring  eight  hun- 
dred men,  the  whole  number  was  not  suflEicient  for  three 
reliefs :  that,  if  he  had  detached  a  battalion  on  board  the 
fleet,  he  should  not  have  had  above  two  reliefs,  at  a  time 
when  he  believed  the  place  was  in  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked, for  good  reasons^  which  he  did  not  think  himself 
at  liberty  to  mention ;  that  his  orders  being  doubtful,  he 
held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  of  opinion,  that  as  un- 
doubted intelligence  was  received  of  the  French  army's 
being  landed  at  Minorca,  to  the  number  of  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  that  a  French 
squadron  of  sixteen  ships  was  stationed  off  the  harbour, 
the  sending  a  detachment  equal  to  a  battalion  from 
Gibraltar  would  be  an  ineffectual  supply  for  the  relief  of 
the  place,  and  a  weakening  of  the  garrison  from  which 
they  must  be  sent.     He  observed,  that  supposing  the 
orders  to  have  been  positive,  and  seven  hundred  men 
detached  to  Minorca,  the  number  remaining  at  Gibral- 
tar would  not  have  exceeded  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six  :  a  deduction  of  seven  hundred  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  May  the  twelfth,  would  have  left 
a  remainder  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six:  that  the. 
men  daily  on  duty  in  the  garrison,  including  artificers 
and  labourers  in  the  king's  works,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  so  that  if  he  had  complied 
with  the  orders  as  they  arrived,  he  would  not  have  had 
more  than  seventeen  men  over  and  above  the  number, 
necessary  for  the  daily  work  of  the  garrison:  thus  the 
important  fortress  of  Gibraltar  must,  at  this  critical  con- 
juncture, have  been  left  almost  naked  and  defenceless  to 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy;  and  had  those  detachments 
been  actually  sent  abroad,  it  afterward  appeared  that 
they  could  not  have  been. landed  on  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca.    The  order  transmitted  to  generial  Fowke  to  de- 
tain all  empty  vessels,  for  a  farther  transportation  of 
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trdopis,  se^tns  to  have  been  superfluous ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be.  supposed  he  could  liave  occasion  for  them^  unless  to 
embark  the  whole  garrison^  and  abandon  the  place.  It 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  exhort  the 
general  to  keep  his  garrison  as  alert  as  possible^  during 
that  critical  time :  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  men  to  have  etijoyed  the  least  repose  or 
intermission  of  duty,  had  the  orders  been  punctually  and 
literally  obeyed.  What  other  assistance  it  might  have 
been  in  the  governor's  poWer  to  give  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca^  or  in  whiat  manner  he  could  avoid  ^itiguing 
his  garrison>  while  there  was  an  impossibility  of  relieving 
the  guards^  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  when  the  trial  was  finished,  and  the  question  put 
to  acquit  or  suspend  for  one  year,  the  court  was  equally 
divided ;  and  in  such  cases  the  casting  vote  being  vested 
in  the  president,  he  threw  it  into  the  sdale  against  the 
prisoner^  whom  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  dismiss  froni 
his  service; 

§  XKXI.  ThiB  expectation  of  the  public  was  no\«r 
eagerly  turned  towards  America,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  scene  of  our  military  operations.  On  the  25th 
day  of  JunCj  Mr.  Abercrombie  arrived  at  Albany^ 
the  frontier  of  New  York,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  the  forces  there  assembled,  consisting  of  two  regi- 
ments which  had  sehred  under  Braddock,  two  battalions 
raised  in  America,  two  regiments  now  transported  froni 
England,  four  independent  companies  which  had  been 
many  years  maintained  in  New  York>  the  New  Jersey 
regiment,  four  companies  levied  in  North  Carolina,  and 
a  body  of  provincial  forceis  raised  by  the  government  of 
New  England.  Those  to  the  southward^  ihcluding 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  attd  Virginia,  had  not  yet  de- 
termined on  any  regular  plan  of  operation,  and  werd 
moreover  hard  pi'essed  in  defending  their  western  frontiers  . 
from  the  French  and  Indians,  Who,  in  sculking  parties^ 
njade  sudden  irriiptbns  lipori  their  unguarded  settle-* 

.VOJb.    IVi  *li 
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ments^  burning,  plundering,  and  massacring  \vrith  the 
most  savage  inhumanity.  As  for  South  Carolina,  the 
proportion  of  negro  slaves  to  the  number  of  white  inha* 
bitants  was  so  great  in  that  colony,  that  the  government 
could  not  with  any  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  province, 
spare  any  reinforcement  for  the  general  enterprise.  The 
plan  of  this  undertaking  had  been  settled  in  the  preced- 
ing year  in  a  council  of  war,  held  at  New  York.  There 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  situated  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  pre- 
vent the  French  from  supporting  their  new  fortress  on 
the  Ohio :  to  reduce  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  so 
that  the  frontier  of  New  York  might  be  delivered  from 
the  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  Great  Britain  become 
master  of  the  lake  Champlain,  over  which  the  forces 
might  be  transported  in  any  future  attempt :  to  besiege 
fort  Du  Quesne  upon  the  Ohio ;  and  to  detach  a  body 
of  troops  by  the  river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of 
Canada.  This  plan  was  too  extensive  for  the  number  of 
troops  which  had  been  prepared :  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  before  the  regiments  arrived  from  England, 
the  different  colonies  were  divided  in  their  opinions, 
and  Mr.  Abercrombie  postponed  the  execution  of  any 
important  scheme  till  the  arrival  of  lord  Loudoun,  who 
was  daily  expected.  The  reasons  that  delayed  the  rein- 
forcement, and  detained  his  lordship  so  long,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  ;  though  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  many  fair  opportunities  have  been  lost,  by  the 
neglect  and  procrastination  of  an  English  ministry. 
Certain  it  is,  the  unaccountable  delay  of  this  armament 
rendered  it  useless  for  a  whole  year,  afforded  time  arid 
leisure  to  the  enemy  to  take  their  precautions  against  any 
subsequent  attack,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  proceed  un- 
molested in  distressing  the  British  settlements.  Even 
before  this  period,  they  had  attacked  and  reduced  a  small 
post  in  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  occupied  by 
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twenty-five  Englishmen^  who  were  cruelly  butchered  to 
a  man^  in  the  midst  of  those  Indians  whom  Great 
Britain  had  long  numbered  among  her  allies. 

§  XXXII.  Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  received 
intelligence  that  a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and 
stores^  for  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  would  in  a  little  time 
set  out  from  Schenectady,  and  be  conveyed  in  batteaux 
up  the  river  Onondaga,   they  formed  an  ambuscade 
among  the  woods  and  thickets  oil  the  north  side  of  that 
river ;  but  understanding  the  convoy  had  passed  before 
they  reached  the  place,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  detachment.     Their  design,  however,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  colonel  Bradstreet, 
who  expected  such  an  attempt,  and  had  taken  his  mea- 
sures accordingly.     On  the  3d  day  of  July,  while  h^ 
stemmed  the  stream  of  the  river  with  his  batteaux  formed 
into  three  divisions,  they  were  saluted  with  the  Indiaa 
war-whoop,  and  a  general  discharge  of  musketry  from 
the  north  shore.     Bradstreet  immediately  ordered  his 
men  to  land  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  with  a  few  of  the 
foremost  took  possession  of  a  small  island  where  he  was 
forthwith  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
forded  the  river  for  that  purpose ;  but  these  were  soon 
repulsed.     Another  body  having  passed  a  mile  higher^ 
he  advanced  to  them  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men> 
and  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  such  vigour, 
that  many  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  driven 
into  the  river  with  such  precipitation,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  drowned.     Having  received  in- 
formation that  a  third  body  of  them  had  passed  at  a  ford 
still  higher,  he  marched  thither  without  hesitation,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  other  side,  where  they  were  en- 
tirely routed  and  dispersed.     In  this  action,  which  lasted 
near  three  hours,  about  seventy  of  the  batteau-men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  but  the  enemy  lost  double  the  numr 
ber  killed,  and  above  seventy  taken  prisoners.     In  all 
probability  the  whole  detachm^it  of  the  French,  amount- 
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ing  to  seven  hundred  'men,  would  have  been  cutoff,  had  * 
not  a  heavy  rain  interposed,  and  disabled  colonel  Brad- 
street  from  following  his  blow  ;  for  that  same  night  he 
was  joinied  by  captain  Patten  with  his  grenadiers,  in  his 
march  from  Oneida  to  Oswego,  and  next  morning  re-' 
inforced  with  two  hundred  men,  detached  to  his  assist- 
ance from  the  garrison  of  Oswego  ;  but  by  this  time  the 
rivulets  were  so  swelled  by  the  rain,  that  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemy  through  the  woods 
and  thickets.  Patten  and  his  grenadiers  accompanied 
thd  detachment  to  Oswego,  while  Bradstreet  pursued 
his  Voyage  to  Schenectady,  from  whence  he  repaired  to 
Albatiy,  and  communicated  to  general  Abercrombie  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  from  the  prisoners,  that  a 
largfe  body  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  provided  with  artillery,  and  all 
other  implements,  to  besiege  the  fort  of  Oswego. 

§  XXXIII.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  ma- 
jor-general Webb  was  ordtred  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  march  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  of  that 
garrison ;  but,  before  they  could  be  provided  with  ne- 
cessaries, the  earl  of  Loudoun  arrived  at  the  head-quar- 
ters at  Albany,  on  the  29th  day  of  July.  The  army  at 
this  time  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  regular  troops  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand  six  hundred,  about  seven 
thousand  provincials,  supposed  to  be  in  readiness  to 
march  from  Fort  William-Henry,  under  the  command 
of  general  Winslow,  over  and  above  a  considerable 
number  of  batteau-men  at  Albany  and  Schenectady. 
The  garrison  at  Oswego  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred 
soldiers,  besides  three  hundred  workmen  and  sailors, 
either  in  the  fort,  or  posted  in  small  parties  between 
the  fort  and  place  called  Burnet's  Field,  to  secure  a 
passage  through  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  upon 
whose  friendship  there  was  no  longer  any  reliance.  By 
the  best  accounts  received  of  the  enemy's  force,  they 
had  about  three  thousand  men  at  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
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conderago  upon  the  lake  Champlain  :  but  their  chief 
strength  was  collected  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  On- 
tario, where  their  purpose  undoubtedly  was  to  reduce 
the  English  fort  at  Oswego.     The  immediate  object, 
therefore,  of  lord  Loudoun's  attention  was  the  relief  of 
this  place  ;  but  his  design  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  province  of  New  York,  and  other  northern  govern- 
ments, who  were  much  more  intent  upon  the  reduction 
of  Croym  Point,  and  the^security  of  their  own  frontiers, 
which  they  apprehended  was  connected  with  this  con- 
quest.    They  insisted  upon  Winslow's  being  joined  by 
some  regiments  of  regular  troops  before  he  should  march 
against  this  fortress ;  and  stipulated  that  a  body  of  re- 
serve should  be  detained  at  Albany,  for  the  defence  of 
that  frontier,  in  case  Winslow  should  &il  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  be  defeated.     At  length  they  agreed,  -  that 
the  regiment  which  Mr.  Abercrombie  had  destined  for 
that  purpose  should  be  detached  for  the  relief  of  Oswego ; 
and  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  major-general  Webb, 
began  his  march  with  it  from  Albany ;  but  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Carrying-place,  between  the  Mohock*8  river 
and  Wood's  creek,  he  received  the  disagreeable  news 
that  Oswego  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  war.     Mr.  Webb,  apprehending  himself  in  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  the  besieging  army,  began  imme- 
diately to  render  the  creek  impassable,  even  to  canoes, 
by  felling  trees,  and  throwing  them  into  the  stream ; 
while  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  his  numbers,  and  appre-; 
hensive  of  a  like  visitation  from  him,  took  the  very  same 
method  of  preventing  his  approach ;  in  consequence  of 
this  apprehension^  he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmo** 
lested. 

^  XXXIV.  The  loss  of  the  two  small  forts,,  called 
Ontario  and  Oswego,  was  a  considerable  national  mis- 
fortune. They  were  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
great  lake  Ontario,  standing  on  the  opposite  sides,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Onondago  river,  that  discharges  itself 
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into  the  lake,  and  constituted  a  post  of  great  importance, 
where  vessels  had  been  built,  to  cruise  upon  the  lake, 
which  is  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  and  interrupt  the  com- 
merce as  well  as  the  motions  and  designs  of  the  enemy. 
The  garrison,  as  we  have  already  observed,  consisted  of 
fourteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia  and  new-raised 
recruits,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mer- 
cer, an  officer  of  courage  and  experience ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  the  forts  was  very 'ill  chosen;  the  materials 
mostly  timber  or  logs  of  wood ;  the  defences  wretchedly 
contrived  and  unfinished ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  place 
altogether    untenable  against    any   regular  approach. 
Such  were  the  forts  which  the  enemy  wisely  resolved  to 
reduce.    Being  under  no  apprehension  for  Crown  Point, 
they  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  thirteen 
hundred  regulars,  seventeen  hundred  Canadians,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  de  Montealm,  a  vigilant  and 
enterprising  officer,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
was  intrusted  by  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor 
and  lieutenant-general  of  New  France.     The  first  step 
taken  by  Montcalm  was  to  block  up  Oswego  by  water 
with  two  large  armed  vessels,  and  post  a  strong  body  of 
Canadians  on  the  road  between  Albany  and  the  forts, 
to  cut  off  all  communication  of  succour  and  intelligence. 
In  the  meantime,  he  embarked  his  artillery  and   stores 
upon  the  lake,  and  landed  them  in  the  bay  of  Nixouri, 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous.     At  another  creek, 
within  half  a  league  of  Oswego,  he  erected  a  battery  for 
the  protection  of  his  vessels,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  Au- 
gust, at  midnight,  after  his  dispositions  had  been  made, 
he  opened  the  trenches  before  Fort  Ontario.     The  gar- 
rison having  fired  away  all  their  shells  and  ammunition, 
spiked  up  the  cannon,  and  deserting  the  fort,  retired 
next  day  across  the  river  into  Oswego,  which  was  evea 
more  exposed  than  the  other,  especially  when  the  enemy 
had  taken  possession  of  Ontario,  from  whence  they  im- 
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mediately  began  to  fire  i^thout  intennission.    Colonel 
Meroer  being,  on  the  13th,  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  the 
fort  destitute  of  all  cover,  the  officers  divided  in  opinion, 
and  the  garrison  in  confusion,  they  next  day  demanded  a 
capitulation,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  exempted  from  plunder,  con- 
ducted to  Montreal,  and  treated  with  humanity.   These 
conditions,  however,  the  marquis  did  not  punctually 
observe.     The  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  insulted 
by  the  savage  Indians,  who  robbed  them  of  their  clothes 
and  baggage,  massacred  sevc^ll  men  as  they  stood  de* 
fenceless  on  the  parade,  assassihated  lieutenant  De  la 
Court  as  he  lay  wounded  in  his  tent,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  French  officer,  and  barbarously  scalped  all  the 
sick  people  in  the  hospital :  finally,  Montcalm,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  in  contempt  of  com* 
mon  humanity,  delivered  up  above  twenty  men  of  the 
garrison  to  the  Indians,  in  lieu  of  the  same  number 
they  had  lost  during  the  siege;  and,  in  all  probability, 
these  miseraUe  captives  were  put  to  death  by  those  bar- 
barians with  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  according 
to  the  execrable  custom  of  the  country.     Those  who 
countenance-the  perpetration  of  cruelties,  at  which  hu- 
man nature  shudders  with  horror,  ought  to  be  branded 
as  infamous  to  all  posterity.     Such,  however,  were  the 
trophies  that,  in  the  course  of  the  American  war,  dis- 
tinguished the  operations  of  a  people  who  pique  them- 
selves upon  politeness,  and  the  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  Oswego,  after  having  been  thus 
barbarously  treated,  were  conveyed  in  batteaux  to  Mont- 
real, where  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
reception  i  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were 
exchanged.    The  victors  immediately  demolished  the 
two  forts  (if  they  deserved  that  denomination),  in  which 
they  found  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artil- 
lery; fourteen  mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  amnon* 
nition^  warlike  stores,  and  pro\ision,  besides  two  doops, 
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and  two  hundred  batteaux,  which  likewise  fell  into  their 
hands.     Such  an  important  magazine,  deposited  in  a 
lAace  altogether  indefensible,  and  without  the  reach  of 
immediate  succour^  was  a  flagrant  proof  of  egregious 
folly,  temerity,  and  misconduct. 

§  XXXV.  The  earl  of  Loudoun  finding  the  season 
too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  enterprise  against  the 
enemy,  exerted  all  his  endeavours  in  making  prepara- 
tions fi:)r  an  early  campaign  in  the  spring,  securing  the 
frontiers  of  the  English  colonies,  in  forming  a  uniform 
plan  of  action,  and  promoting  a  spirit  of  harmony  among 
the  different  governments,  which  had  long  been  divided 
by  jarring  interests,  and  other  sources  of  dissensioh. 
Meanwhile,  the  forts  Edward  and  William-Henry  were 
put  in  a  proper  .posture  of  defence,  and  secured  With 
numerous  garrisons ;  and  the  forces  put  into  winter- 
quarters  at  Albany,  where  comfortable  barracks  were 
built  for  that  purpose.     Fort  Granvilla,  on  the  confines 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  inconsiderable  blockhouse,  was  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  who  made  the 
garrison  prisoners,  cojislsting  of  two-and- twenty  soldiers, 
with  a  few  women  and  chiMren.    These  they  loaded 
with  flour  and  provision,  and  drove  them  into  captivity; 
but  the  fort  they  reduced  to  ashes.     Many  shocking 
murders  were  perpetrated  upon  defenceless  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  *  in  different  parts  of  the 
frontiers :  but  these  ^outrages  were  ip  some  measure 
balanced  by  the  advantages  resulting  fro,m  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  concluded 
with  the  Delaware  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe  that  dwell 
ypon  the  river  Susquehanna,  forming,  ^s  it  were,  a  line 
along  the  southern  skirts  of  the  province.     At  the  same 
time,  the  governor  of  Virginia  secured   the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  two 
powerful  nations  adjoining  to  that  colony,  who  were 
^ble  to  bring  three  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field. 
^11  these  circumstances  considered.  Great  Britain  had 
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reascMi  to  expect  that  the  ensuing  campaign  would  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  America,  especially  as  a  fresh 
remforcement  of  troops,  with  a  great  supply  of  warlike 
stores,  were  sent  to  that  country  in  fourteen  transports, 
under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war,  which  sailed  from 
Ciork,  in  Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  November. 

§  XXXVI.  No  action  of  great  importance  distin- 
guished the  naval  transactions  of  this  year  on  the  sid^  of 
America.     In  the  beginning  of  June,  captain  Spry,  who 
commanded  a  small  squadron,  cruising  off  Louisbourg, 
in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc  en  Ciel,  a 
French  ship  of  fifty  guns,  having  on  board  near  six  hun- 
dred men,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  garrison.     He  likewise  made  priz^  of  another 
French  ship,  with  seventy  soldiers,  two  hundred  barrels 
of  powder,  two  large  brass  mortars,  and  other  stores  of 
the  like  destination.     On  the  27th  day  of  July,  commo- 
dore Holmes,  being  in  the  same  latitude,  with  two  large 
ships  and  a  couple  of  sloops,  engaged  two  French  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  obliged  thein  to  sheer 
off,  after  an  obstinate  dispute.     A  great  number  of  pri- 
vateers were  equipped  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
West  India  islands  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  those  seas  swarmed  with  French  vessels,  their 
cruisers  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers. 

§  XXXVII.  Scenes  of  higher  import  were  this  year 
acted  by  the  British  arms  in  the  East  Indies.  The  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French 
companies  on  the  peninsula  of  Indus,  though  it  encou- 
raged Mr.  Clive  to  visit  his  native  country,  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  for  in  a  few  months,  both  sides  recom- 
menced their  operations,  no  longfir  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
princes  of  the  country,  but  as  principals  and  rivals,  both 
in  arms  and  commerce.  Major  Laurence,  who  now  en^ 
joyed  (he  chief  command  of  the  English  force,  obtained 
divers  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  and  prosecuted  his 
success  with  such  vigour,  as,  in  all  probability,  would  in 
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a  little  time  have  terminated  the  war  according  to  his 
own  wish,  when  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  interrupted 
and  suspended  by  an  unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  easily  explained,  for  extraordinary 
pains  have  been  taken  to  throw  a  veil  over  some  trans- 
actions, from  whence  this  calamity  was  immediately  or 
remotely  derived. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  old  suba,  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orixa,  dying  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year 
1756,  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  Sur  Raja  al 
Dowlat,  a  young  man  of  violent  passions,  without  prin- 
ciple, fortitude,  or  good  faith,  who  began  his  administra- 
tion with  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence.     In  all  proba- 
bility, his  design  against  the  English  settlements  was 
suggested  by  his  rapacious  disposition,  on  a  belief  that 
they  abounded  with  treasure ;  as  the  pretences  which 
he  used  for  commencing  hostilities  were  altogether  in- 
consistent, false,  and  frivolous.     In  the  month  of  May, 
he  caused  the  English  factory  at  Cassimbuzzar  to  be 
invested,  and   inviting   Mr.  Watts,  the  chief  of  the 
factory,  to  a  conference,  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  detained  him  as  prisoner ;  then,  by  means  of 
fraud  and  force  intermingled,  made  himself  master  of 
the  factory.     This  exploit  being  achieved,  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  design  to  deprive  the  English  of  all  their 
settlements.     With  this  view,  he  marched  to  Calcutta, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  invested  the  place, 
which  was  then  in  no  posture  of  defence. 

§  XXXIX.  The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort,  and 
with  some  principal  persons  residing  in  the  settlement, 
took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  carrying  along 
with  them  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  the  books  of 
the  company.  Thus  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved 
to  Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  gar- 
rison, maintained  it  with  uncommon  cpurage  and  reso- 
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lution  against  several  attacks,  until  he  Was  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  castle.  Then  he  w;as  obliged  to  submit ;  and  the 
suba,  or  viceroy,  promised  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that 
no  injury  should  be  done  'to  him  or  his  garrison.  Ne- 
vertheless they  were  all  driven,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place 
called  the  Black-Hole  Prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen 
feet,  walled  up  to  the  eastwarti  and  southward,  the  only 
quarters  from  which  they  could  expect  the  least  refresh- 
ing air,  and  opened  to  the  westward  by  two  windows 
strongly  barred  with  iron,  through  which  there  was  no 
perceptible  circulation.  The  humane  reader  will  con- 
ceive with  horror  the  miserable  situation  to  which  they 
must  have  beqn  reduced,  when  thus  stewed  up  in  a  close 
sultry  night  under  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal,  es- 
pecially when  he  reflects  that  many  of  them  were  wound- 
ed, and  all  of  them  fatigued  with  hard  duty.  Trans-- 
ported  with  rage  to  find  themselves  thus  barbarously 
cooped  up  in  a  place  where  they  must  be  expose4  to 
suffocation,  those  hapless  victims  endeavoured  to  force 
open  the  door,  that  they  might  rush  upon  the  swords  of 
the  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded ;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  the  door  was  made  to  open 
inwards,  and  being  once  shut  upon  them,  the  crowd 
pressed  upon  it  so  strongly  as  to  render  all  their  endea- 
vours abortive ;  then  they  were  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
traction and  despair.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  one  of  the  windows,  accosted  a  Jemmautdaar, 
or  sergeant  of  the  Indian  guard,  and  having  endeavoured 
to  excite  his  compassion,  by  drawing  a  pathetic  picture 
of  their  sufferings,  promised  to  gratify  him  with  a  thou- 
sand rupees  in  the  morning,  if  he  could  find  means  to 
remove  one  half  of  them  into  a  separate  apartment.  The 
soldier,  allured  by  the  promise  of  such  a  reward,  assured 
him  he  would  do  his  endeavour  for  their  relief,  and  re- 
tired for  that  purpose,  but  in  a  few  mijmtes  returned,  and 
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told  him  that  the  suba,  by  whose  order  alone  such  a 
step  could  be  taken,  was  asleep,  and  no  person  durst  dis- 
turb his  repose.  By  this  time  ^  profuse  sweat  had  broke 
out  on  every  individual,  and  this  was  attended  with  an 
insatiable  thirst,  which  became  the  more  intolerable  as 
the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture.  In  vain  those  mi- 
serable objects  stripped  themselves  of  their  clothes,  squat- 
ted down  on  their  hams,  and  fanned  the  air  with  their 
hats,  to  produce  a  refreshing  undulation.  Many  were 
unable  to  rise  again  from  this  posture,  but  falling  down 
were  trod  to  death,  or  suffocated.  The  dreadful  symp- 
tom of  thirst  was  now  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of 
respiration,  and  every  individual  gasped  for  breath.  Their 
despair  became  outrageous :  again  they  attempted  to 
force  the  door,  and  provoke  the  guard  to  fire  upon  them 
by  execration  and  abuse.  The  cry  of  "  Water !  Water  1" 
issued  from  every  mouth.  Even  the  Jemmautdaar  was 
moved  to  compassion  at  their  distress.  He  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  bring  some  skins  of  water,  which  served  only 
to  enrage  the  appetite,  and  increase  the  general  agita- 
tion. There  Was  no  other  way  of  conveying  it  through 
the  windows  but  by  hats,  and  this  was  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  eagerness  and  transports  of  the  wretched  pri- 
soners, who,  at  sight  of  it  struggled  and  raved  even  into 
fits  of  delirium.  In  consequence  of  these  contests,  very 
little  reached  those  who  stood  nearest  the  windows,  whil^ 
the  rest,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  prison,  were  totally 
excluded  from  all  relief,  and  continued  calling  upon  their 
friends  for  assistance,  and  conjuring  them  by  all  the  ten- 
-der  ties  of  pity  and  affection.  To  those  who  were  in- 
dulged, it  proved  pernicious ;  for,  instead  of  allaying 
their  thirst,  it  enraged  their  impatience  for  more.  The 
confusion  became  general  and  horrid ;  all  was  clamour 
and  contest ;  those  who  were  at  a  distance  endeavoured 
to  force  their  passage  to  the  window,  and  the  weak  were 
pressed  down  to  the  ground  never  to  rise  again.  The 
inhuman  ruffians  withoiit,  derived  entertainment  from 
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their  misery;  they  supplied  the  prisoners  with  more 
water,  and  held  up  lights  close  to  the  bars  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  inhuman  pleasure  of  seeing  them  fight 
for  the  baneful  indulgence*     Mr.  Holwell  seeing  all  his 
particular  friends  lying  dead  around  him,  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  living,  finding  himself  wedged  up  so  close 
as  to  be  deprived  of  all  motion,  begged  as  the  last  instance 
of  their  regard,  that  they  would  remove  the  pressufe^ 
and  allow  him  to  retire  from  the  window  that  he  might 
die  in  quiet.     Even  in  those  dreadful  circumstances, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  levelled  all  distinction, 
the  poor  delirious  wretches  manifested  a  respect  for  his 
rank  and  character :  they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  he 
forced  his  passage  into  the  centre  of  the  place,  which 
was  not  crowded  so  much,  because,  by  this  time,  about 
one-third  of  the  number  had  perished,  and  lay  in  little 
compass  on  the  floor,  while  the  rest  still  crowded  to  both 
windows.     He  retired  to  a  platform  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  and  lying  down  upon  some  of  his  dead  friends, 
recomti\ended  his  soul  to  heaven.     Here  his  thirst  grew 
insupportable;  his  difficulty  in  breathing  increased,  and 
he  was  seized  with  a  strong  palpitation.     These  violent 
symptoms,  which  he  could  not  bear,  urged  him  to  make 
another  eflTort :  he  forced  his  way  back  to  the  window, 
and  cried  aloud,  "Water!  for  God's  sake!'*    He  had 
been  supposed  already  dead  by  his  wretched  companions, 
but  finding  him  still  alive,  they  fexhibited  another  extra- 
ordihary  proof  of  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  person : 
"Give  him  water,*'  they  cried;  nor  would  any  of  them 
attempt  to  touch  it  until  he  had  drank.     He  now 
breathed  more  freely,  and  the  palpitation .  ceased ;  but 
finding  himself  still  more  thirsty  after  drinking,  he  ab- 
stained from  water,  and  moistened  his  mouth  from  time 
to  time  by  sucking  the  perspiration  from  his  shirt  sleeves/ 

*  Tji  his  despair  of  obtaining  water,  this  unhappy  gentleman  had  attempt- 
ed to  drink  his  own  urine,  but  found  it  intolerably  bitter;  whereas  the  mois- 
ture that  flowed  from  the  pores  of  his  body  was  soft,  pleasant,  and  refreshing 
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The  miserable  prisoners,  perceiving  that  water  rather  ag- 
gravated than  relieved  their  distress,  grew  clamorous  for 
air,  and  repeated  their  insults  to  the  guard,  loading  the 
suba  and  his  governor  with  the  most  virulent  reproach* 
From  railing,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  beseeching 
heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.     They  now  be- 
gan to  drop  on  all  hands ;  but  then  a  steam  arose  from 
the  living,  and  the  dead,  as  pungent  and  volatile  as  spirit 
of  hartshorn;  so^that  all  who  could  not  approach  the 
windows  were  suffocated.     Mr.  Holwell,  being  weary 
of  life,  retired  once  more  to  the  platform,  and  stretched 
himself  by  the  Rev.  Mf .  Jervis  Bellamy,  who,  together 
with  his  son,  a  lieutenant,  lay  dead  in  each  other's  em- 
brace.    In  this  situation  he  was  soon  deprived  of  sense, 
and  lay  to  all  appearance  dead  till  day  broke,  when  his 
body  was   discovered,   and  removed  by  his  surviving 
friends  to  one  of  the  windows,  where  the  fresh  air  re- 
vived him,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  sight  and  senses. 
The  suba,  at  last,  being  informed  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  prisoners  were  suffocated,  inquired  if  the  chief  was 
alive ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  sent  an 
order  for  their  immediate  release,  when  no  more  than 
twenty-three  survived  of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who 
had  entered  alive. 

^  XL.  Nor  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of  these 
few,  owing  to  any  sentiment  of  compassion  in  the  vice- 
roy. He  had  received  mtimation,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable treasure  secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that  Mr.  Hol- 
well knew  the  place  where  it  was  deposited.  That  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  his  surviving  companions,  had  been 
seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  immediately  upon  their  re- 
lease, was  dragged  in  that  condition  before  the  inhuman 
suba,  who  questioned  him  about  the  treasure,  which 
existed  nowhere  but  in  his  own  imagination  ;  and  would 
give  no  credit  to  his  protestations,  when  he  solemnly- 
declared  he  knew  of  no  such  deposit.  Mr.  Holwell  and 
three  of  his  friends  were  loaded  with  fetters^  and  ccm- 
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veyed  three  miles  to  the  Indian  camp,  where  they  lay  all 
nighty  exposed  to  a  severe  rain :  next  morning  they  were 
brought  back  to  town,  still  manacled,  under  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  a  sun  intensely  hot ;  and  must  infallibly 
have  expired,  had  not  nature  expelled  the  fever  in  large 
painful  boils,  that  covered  almost  the  whole  body.     In 
this  piteous  condition  they  were  embarked  m  an  open 
boat  for  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  under- 
went such  cruel  treatment  and  misery  in  their  passage, 
as  would  shock  the  humane  reader,  should  he  peruse  the 
particulars.     At  Muxadavad,  they  were  led  through  the 
city  in  chains,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants,  lodged 
in  an  open  stable,  and  treated  for  some  dayS  as  the  worst 
of  criminals.     At  length,  the  suba's  grandmother  inter- 
posed her  mediation  in  their  behalf;  and  as  that  prince 
was  by  this  time  convinced  that  there  was  no  treasure 
concealed  at  Calcutta,  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty.    When  some  of  his  sycophants  opposed  this  in- 
dulgence, representing  that  Mr.  Holwell  had  still  enough 
leift  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom,  he  replied  with  some 
marks  of  compunction  and  generosity,  "  If  he  has  any 
thing  left,  let  him  keep  it :  his  sufferings  have  been  great: 
he  shall  have  his  liberty."     Mr.  Holwell  and  his  friends 
were  no  sooner  unfettered,  than  they  took  water  for 
the  Dutch  Tanksall  oV  mint,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  where  they  were  received  with  great  tenderness 
and  humanity.    The  reader,  we  hope,  will  excuse  us  for 
having  thus  particularised  a  transaction  so  interesting 
and  extraordinary  in. all  its  circumstances.     The  suba 
having  destroyed  Calcutta,  and  dispersed  the  inhabitants, 
extorted  large  sums  from  the  French  and  Dutch  facto- 
ries, that  he  might  display  a  spirit  of  impartiality  against 
all  the  Europeans,  even  in  his  oppression,  and  returned 
to  his  city  of  Muxadavad  in  triumph.     By  the  reduction 
of  Calcutta;,  the  English  East  India  company's  affairs 
were  so  much  embroiled  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that 
peibaps  nothing  could  have  retrieved  them  but  the  in- 
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terposition  of  a  national  force,  and  the  good  fortune  of 
a  Clive,  whose  enterprises  were  always  crowned  ^th 
success. 

§  XLI.  As  the  English  East  India  company  had,  fot 
a  whole  century,  beeri  at  a  considerable  expense  in  main- 
taining a  marine  force  at  Bombay,  to  protect  their 
ships  from  the  piracies  of  the  Angrias,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  independent  princes,  and  fortified  Geriah  iii 
that  ileighbourhood ;  many  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  destroy  their  naval  power,  and  reduce  the 
fortress,  under  which  they  always  took  shelter.     In  the 
year  1754,  the  fleet  of  Tullagee  Angria,  the  reigning 
prince,  attacked  three  Dutch  ships  of  force,  which  they 
either  took  or  destroyed.     Elated  with  this  success,  he 
boasted  that  he  should  in  a  little  time  sweep  the  seas  of 
the  Europeans,  and  began  to  build  some  large  ships,  to 
reinforce  his  grabs  and  gallivats,  which  were  the  vessels 
on  which  he  had  formerly  depended.    Next  year,  his 
neighbours,  the  Mahrattas,  having  signified  to  the  pre- 
sidency at  Bombay,  that  they  were  disposed  to  join  in 
the  necessary  service  of  humbling  this  common  enemy^ 
so  formidable  to  the  whole  Malabar  coast,  commodore 
James  was  detached  with  sdm6  ships,  of  force  to  attack 
Angria,  in  conjunction  with  those  allies.     They  accord- 
ingly joined  him  with  seven  grabs  and  sixty  gallivats^* 
They  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  Severndroog,  where 
Angria's  fleet  lay  at  anchor ;  but  they  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  than  they  slipt  their  cables^ 
and  stood  out  to  sea.     He  chased  them  with  all  the 
canvass  he  could  carry ;  but  their  vessels  being  lightei!* 
than  his,  they  escaped ;  and  he  returned  to  Severndroog^ 
which  is  a  fortress  situated  on  an  island  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  main  land,  strongly,  but  irregularly  fortifiled^ 
and  mounted  with  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon.    There 
were  three  other  small  forts  on  the  continenty  the  largest 
of  which  was  called  Goa.     On  the  2d  day  of  April,  th«J 
commodore  began  to  batter  and  bombard  the  island,  fcMtjr 
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and  Fort  Goa  at  the  same  time.  That  of  Severndroog 
was  set  on  fire ;  one  of  the  magazines  blew  up :  a  ge- 
neral conflagration  ensued;  the  garrison  were  over-? 
whelmed  with  fire  and  confusion  ;  the  English  seamen 
landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  took 
the  place  by  storm  with  very  little  loss.  The  other  forts  * 
were  immediately  surrendered,  and  all  of  these,  by  treaty, 
delivered  to  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the 
commodore  anchored  off  Bancote,  now  called  Fort  Vic- 
toria, one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Angria's  do- 
minion, which  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  English  East  India  company, 
by  the  consent  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  harbour  is  good, 
and  here  is  a  great  trade  for  salt  and  other  commodities 
sent  hither  from  Bombay. 

-  §  XLII.  It  was  in  November  following,  that  the 
squadron  under  admiral  Watson  arrived  at  Bombay, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  give  Angria  the  finishing  stroke, 
still  in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas.  Meanwhile, 
commodore  James  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Geriah,  the 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  to  sound  the  depth  of  the 
harbour;  a  service  which  he  successfully  performed. 
The  admiral  being  joined  by  a  division  of  ships,  fitted 
out  at  the  company's  expense,  having  on  board  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  colonel  Clive,  sailed  on  the 
7th  day  of  February,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geriah  the  Mahratta  fleet,  consisting  of  four  grabs, 
and  forty  smaller  vessels,  called  gallivats,  lying  to  the 
northward  of  the  place,  in  a  creek  called  Rajipore ;  and 
a  land  army  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men,  the  whole  commanded  by  Rhama- 
gee  Punt,  who  had  already  taken  one  small  fort,  and  was 
actually  treating  about  the  surrender  of  Geriah.  An- 
gria himself  had  quitted  the  place,  but  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily remained  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  in-law; 
who,  being  summoned  to  surrender  by  a  message  from 
the  admiral,  replied,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to 

VOL.  IV.     .  *  I 
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the  last  extremity.     In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the 
whole  English  fleet,  in  two  divisions,  sailed  on  the  12th 
day  of  February  into  the  harbour,  and  sustained  a  warm 
fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  as  they  passed,  as  well  as 
from  the  grabs  posted  in  the  harbour  for  that  purpose ; 
this,  however,  was  soon  silenced  after  the  ships  were 
brought  to  their  stations,  so  as  to  return  the  salutation. 
Between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  a 
shell  being  thrown  into  one  of  Angria's  armed  vessels, 
set  her  on  fire ;  and  the  flames  communicating  to  the 
rest,  they  were  all  destroyed :  between  six  and  seven, 
the  fort  was  set  on  fire  by  another  shell ;  and  soon  after 
the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  admiral,  suspecting 
'  that  the  governor  of  the  place  would  surrender  it  to  the 
Mahrattas  rather  than  to  the  English,  disembarked  all 
the  troops  under  Mr.  Clive,  that  he  might  be  at  hand, 
in  case  of  emergency,  to  take  possession.    In  the  mean- 
time, the  fort  was  bombarded  ;  the  line  of  battle  ships 
were  warped  near  enough  to  batter  in  breach  ;  and  then 
the  admiral  sent  an  officer,  with  a  flag' of  truce  to  the 
governor,  requiring  him  to  surrender.     His  proposal 
being  again  rejected,  the  English  ships  renewed  their 
fire  next  day  with  redoubled  vigour.     About  one  o'clock 
the  magazine  of  the  fort  blew  up,  and  at  four  the  garri- 
son hung  out  a  white  flag  for  capitulation.     The  parley 
that  ensued  proving  ineffectual,  the  engagement  began 
again,  and  continued  till  fifteen  minutes  after  five ;  when 
the  white  flag  was  again  displayed,  and  now  the  go- 
vernor submitted  to  the  terms  which  were  imposed. 
Angria's  flag  was  immediately  hauled  down ;  and  two 
English  captains  taking  possession  of  the  fort  with  a 
detachment,  forthwith  hoisted  the  British  ensign.     To 
these  captains,  whose   names   were   Buchannan    and 
Forbes,  the  Mahrattas  offered  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  if  they  would  allow  them  to  pass  their  guards, 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  fort  for  them- 
selves ;  but  this  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  im- 
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mediately  disclosed  to  colonel  Clive,  who  took  effectual 
measures  to  frustrate  their  design.  In  this  place,  which 
was  reduced  with  very  inconsiderable  loss,  the  conquerors 
found  above  two  hundred  cannon,  six  brass  mort^rs^ 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  with  money  and  effects 
to  the  value  of  1 30,000/.  The  fleet  which  was  destroyed 
consisted  of  eight  grabs,  one  ship  finished,  two  upon 
the  stocks,  and  a  good  number  of  gallivats.  Among 
the  prisoners,  the  admiral  found  Angria's  wife,  children, 
and  mother,  towards  whom  he  demeaned  himself  with 
great  humanity.  Three  hundred  European  soldiers  and 
as  many  seapoys  were  left  to  guard  the  fort ;  and  {out 
of  the  company's  armed  vessels  remained  in  the  harbour 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which  was  extremely  well 
situated  for  commerce.* 

§  XLIII.  The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  sailed  back  to 
Madras  in  triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed 
for  restoring  the  company's  affairs  upon  the  Ganges^ 
recovering  Calcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  cruel 
viceroy  of  Bengal.  In  October  they  set  sail  again  for 
the  bottom  of  the  bay;  and  about  the  beginning  of 
December  arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
gal. Having  crossed  the  Braces,  they  proceeded  up  the 
river  Ganges  as  far  as  Falta,  where  they  found  governor 
Drake,  and  the  other  persons  who  had  escaped  on  board 
of  the  ships  when  Calcutta  was  invested.  Colonel  Clive 
was  disembarked  with  his  forces  to  attack  the  fort  of 
Busbudgia  by  land,  while  the  admiral  battered  it  by  sea ; 
but  the  place  being  ill  provided  with  cannon,  did  not 

*  When  the  admiral  entered  their  apartment,  the  Mrhple  family  shed- 
ding floods  of  tears,  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground;  from  which  being 
raised^  the  mother  of  Angria  told  him,  in  a  piteous  tone,  the  people  had 
no  king,  she  no  son,  her  daughter  no  husband,  their  children  no  father* 
The  admiral  replying,  '*  they  must  look  upon  him  as  their  father  and  their 
friend;**  the  youngest  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  seised  him  by  the 
band,  and  solibing  exoluihed, "  then  you  shall  be  my  father.**  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  so  affected  with  this  pathetic  aildress,  that  the  tears  trickled  down 
his  cheeks,  while  he  assured  them  they  foigbt  depend  upon  his  protection 
and  friendship. 
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hold  out  above  an  hour  after  the  firing  began.  This 
conquest  being  achieved  at  a  very  easy  purchase,  two 
of  the  great  ships  anchored  between  Tanny  fort  and  a 
battery  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  were 
abandoned  before  one  shot  was  discharged  against  ei- 
ther; thus  the  passage  was  laid  open  to  Calcutta,  the 
reduction  of  which  we  shall  record  among  the  trans- 
actions of  the  ensuing  year. 


CHAP.  VI. 

^  I.  Motives  of  tb^  war  in  Germany.  Conspiracy  in  Sweden — §  II.  Mea- 
sures taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  elector  of  Hauover— §  III.  £n- 
deavours  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  frustrate  theoi--^  lY.  His  Prussian 
majesty  demands  an  explanation  from  the  empress-queen — §  V.  Her 

.  answer — §  Yl.  The  Prussian  army  enters  Saxony,  and  publishes  a  ma- 
nifesto. Prince  Ferdinand  takes  Leipsic— §  YII.  King  of  Prussia 
takes  possession  of  Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the  king  of  Poland  at  Pirna 
•^  VIII.    Prussian  army  penetrates  into  fiohemia,  and  fights  the 

-  battle  of  Lowoschutz— §  IX.  Saxon  army  surrenders — §  X.  King  of 
Poland^s  memorial  to  the  states-generat>-§  XI.  Imperial  decrees  pub- 
lished against  the  king  of  Prussia — §  XII.  Declarations  of  dififerent 
powers — §  XIII.  His  Prussian  majesty's  answer  to  the  Saxon  memo- 
rial-^ XIY.  And  justification  of  his  conduct— §  XV.  Remarks  on 

.  both  those  pieces— §  XVI.  Disputes  between  the  parliament  of  Paris 
and  the  clergy— §  XVII.  Dearth  of  corn  in  England— %  XVIII.  Ha- 
noverian auxiliaries  sent  back~§  XIX.  Session  opened— §  XX.  Do- 
bates  on  the  address— §  XXI.  Bill  passed  for  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  corn.  Message  to  the  hou^e  concerning  admiral  Byng — 
§  XXII.  Supplies  granted— §  XXIII.  Reflections  on  the  continental 
war— §  XX iV.  Messages  from  the  king  to  the  parliament— §  XXV. 
Measures  taken  to  remove  the  scarcity  of  com— §  XXVI.  Militia 
bill— §  XXYU.  Petitions  for  and  against  it— §  XXVIII.  Altered  by 
the  lords — §  XXIX.  Bill  for  quartering  the  foreign  troops,  and  for  re- 
gulating the  marines  while  on  shore— §  XXX.  Bill  for  the  more  speedy 
recruiting  the  land-forces  and  marines.  Act  relating  to  pawnbrokers 
and  gaming-hou.ses— §  XXXI.  Laws  relating  to  the  wages  of  weavers, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  British  fishery— §  XXXII.  Act  for  im- 
porting American  iron,  duty  free— J  XXXIII.  Regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  silk— §  XXXI V.  Smugglers  encouraged  to 
enter  into  his  majesty's  service— §  XXXV.  Inquiry  into  the  scarcity 
of  corn— §  XXX  VI.  Investigation  of  the  loss  of  Minorca— §  XXXVII. 
Examination  of  the  American  contract— §  XXX VIIL  Inquiry  into 
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the  condoct  of  admiral  Knowles,  as  governor  of  Jamaica — ^  XXXIX. 
Ilesolations  concerninji^  Milford-haTen^  XL.  Session  closed— 
§  XLI.  Trial  of  admiral  Byng — §  XLII.  Recommended  to  mercy— 
^  XLIII.  Message  from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  respecting  the  sen- 
tenco— §  XLI  V.  Bill  to  release  the  members  of  the  conrt-martial  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy — §  XLV.  Execution  of  admiral  Byng — $  XLVT. 
Paper  deliTcred  by  him  to  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty — §  XLYII. 
Remarks  on  his  fate. 

§  I.  Having  thus,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  given  a 
faithful  and  exact  detail  of  every  material  event,   in 
which  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  either  at  home  or 
in  her  settlements  abroad,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  3'ear  1756,  we  shall  now  return  to  Europe,  and  en- 
deavour to  explain   the  beginning  of  a  bloody  war  in 
Germany,  which  then  seemed  to  have  become  the  chief 
object  of  the  British  councils.     On  the  eve  of  a  rupture 
between  France  and  England,  it  was  natural  for  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  electo- 
ral dominions,  the  only  quarter  by  which  he  was  at  all 
accessible  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who  he  foresaw 
would  not  fail  to  annoy  him'  through  that  avenue.     He, 
at  that  time,  stood  upon  indifferent  terms  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  was  considered  as  a  partisan  and  ally  of 
France  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  house  of  Austria  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  him  against  two  such 
powerful  antagonists.     In  this  emergency,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  empress  of  Russia,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  large  subsidy  granted  by  England,  engaged  to  furnish 
a  strong  body  of  forces  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.   His 
Prussian  majesty,  startled  at  the  conditions  of  this  treaty, 
took  an  opportunity  to  declare  that  he  would  not  suffer 
foreign  forces  of  any  nation  to  enter  the  enipire,  either 
as , principals  or  auxiliaries;  a  declaration  which  pro- 
bably flowed  from  a  jealousy  and  aversion  he  had  con- 
ceived to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  from  a  re- 
solution he  had  formed  of  strikipg  some  great  stroke  in 
Germany,  without  gny  risk  of  being  resti-icted  or  con- 
trolled. He  knew  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the  French 
king,  who  had  already  made  preparations  for  penetrating 
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into  Westphalia ;  but  he  took  it  for  granted,  he  should 
be  able  to  exchange  his  connexions  with  France  for  the 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  would  be  much  less 
troublesome,  and  much  more  productive  of  advantage : 
indeed,  such  an  alliance  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  declaration.     Had  his  Britannic  majesty  made  a 
requisition  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  he  must  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  resentment  of  a  warlike  monarch, 
who  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  his  electorate  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  could  have 
subdued  the  whole  country  in  one  week ;  and  if  he  for- 
bore to  avail  himself  of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina,  he 
did  not  know  how  soon  the  king  of  Prussia  might  be 
reconciled  to  his  most  Christian  majesty's  design  of  in- 
vasion.    As  for  the  empress-queen,  her  attention  was 
engrossed  by  schemes  for  her  interest  or  preservation  ; 
and  her  hands  so  full,  that  she  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  fulfil  the  engagements  she  had  contracted  with  her 
former  and  firmest  allies.     In  these  circumstances  the 
king  of  England  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of 
Prussia,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  comprehension,  en- 
tailed upon  Great  Britain  the  enormous  burden  of  ex- 
travagant subsidies,  together  with  the  intolerable  ex- 
pense  of  a  continental  war,  without  being  productive  of 
one  advantage,  either  positive  or  negative,  to  England 
or  Hanover.     On  the  .contrary,  this  connexion  threw 
the  empress-queen  into  the  arms  of  France,  whose 
friendship  she  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  barrier  in 
the  Netherlands,  acquired  with  infinite  labour,  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  maritime  powers ;  it  gave  birith 
to  a  confederacy  of  despotic  princes ;  suflScient,  if  their 
joint  force  was  fiilly  exerted,  to  overthrow  the  liberties  o£ 
all  the  free  states  in  Europe ;  and,  after  all,  Hanover 
has  been  overrun,  and  subdued  by  the  enemy ;  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.     All  these 
consequences  are,  we  apprehend,  fairly  deducible  from 
the  resolution  which  his  Prussian  majesty  took,  at  this 
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juncture^  to  precipitate  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria, 
The  apparent  motives  that  prompted  him  to  this  mea- 
sure we  shall  presently  explain.  In  the  meantime,  the 
defensive  treaty  between  the  empress-queen  and  France 
was  no  sooner  ratified,  than  the  czarina  was  invited  to 
accede  to  the  alliance,  and  a  private  minister  sent  from 
Paris  to  Petersburgh,  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  this 
accession^  which  the  empress  of  Russia  accordingly  era- 
braced :  a  circumstance  so  agreeable  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  that  the  marquis  de  L'Hopital  was  immediately 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Russia.  Applications  were  likewise  madq 
to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Turin,  soliciting  their  con- 
currence ;  but  their  Catholic  and  Sardinian  majesties 
wisely  resolved  to  observe  a  neutrality.  At  the  same 
time,  intrigues  were  begun  by  the  French  emissaries  in 
the  senate  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  kindle  up  a  war  be- 
tween that  nation  and  Prussia;  andUheir  endeavours 
succeeded  in  the  sequel,  even  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  their  sovereign.  At  present,  a  plot  was  discovere4 
for  altering  the  form  of  government,  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  crown ;  and  several  persons  of  rank  being 
convicted  upon  trial,  were  beheaded  as  principals  in  this 
conspiracy.  Although  it  did  not  appear  that  the  king 
or  queen  were  at  all  concerned  in  the  scheme,  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  thought  himself  so  hardly  treated  by  the 
diet,  that  he  threatened  to  resign  his  royalty,  and  retire 
into  his  own  hereditary  dominions.  This  design  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  pffeople  in  general,  who  es- 
poused his  qause  in  opposition  to  the  diet,  by  whom 
they  conceived  themselves  more  oppressed  than  they 
should  have  been  under  an  unlimited  monarchy. 

§  II.  The  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  at  these  formi- 
dable alliances,  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  completed, 
and  hdid  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first  notice ;  and  a 
report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  by  a  secret  ar- 
tide  in  the  late  treaty  between  France  and  the  house  of 
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Austria^  these  two  powers  had  obliged  themselves  to  de- 
stroy the  Protestant  religion,  and  overturn  the  freedom 
of  the  empire,  by  a  forced  election  of  a  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  cry  of  religion  was  no  impolitic  measure ; 
but  it  no  longer  produced  the  same  effect  as  in  times 
past.  Religion  was  made  a  pretence  on  both  sides ;  for 
the  partisans  of  the  empress-queen  insinuated,  on  all  oc- 
casions, that  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Germany 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  new  alliance  between  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  such  suggestions,  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
ordered  his  electoral  minister  at  the  diet  to  deliver  a 
memorial  to  all  the  ministers  at  Ratisbon^  expressing  his 
surprise  to  find  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  industriously  represented  as  a  ground  of 
apprehension  and  umbrage,  especially  for  religion.  He 
observed,  that  as  France  had  made  open  dispositions  for 
invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  empire ;  that  as  he  had  been  denied,  by  the 
empress- queen,  the  succours  stipulated  in  treaties  of  alli- 
ance ;  and  as  he  was  refused  assistance  by  certain  states 
of  the  empire,  who  even  seemed  disposed  to  favour  such 
a  diversion  :  he  had,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions,  to  establish  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  the  empire,  and  maintain  its  system  and  privileges, 
without  any  prejudice  to  religion,  concluded  a  defensive 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia :  that,  by  this  instance  of 
patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Germany,  he  had  done 
an  essential  service  to  the  empress-queen,  and  performed 
the  part  which  the  head  of  the  empire,  in  dignity  and 
duty,  ought  to  have  acted  :  that  time  would  demonstrate 
how  little  it  was  the  interest  of  the  empress-queen  to 
engage  in  a  strict  alliance  with  a  foreign  power,  which, 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  had  ravaged  the  principal 
provinces  of  the  empire,  maintained  repeated  wars  against 
the  archducal  house  of  Austria,  and  always  endeavoured, 
as  it  suited  her  views,  to  excite  distrust  and  dissension 
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among  the  princes  and  states  that  compose  the  Ger- 
manic body. 

§  III.  The  court  of  Vienna  formed  two  considerable 
armies  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  yet  pretended  that  they 
had  nothing  in  view  but  self-preservation,  and  solemnly 
disclaimed  both  the  secret  article  and  the  design  which 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  His  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty declared,  by  his  minister  at  Berlin,  that  he  had  no 
other  intention  but  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity  of 
Europe ;  and,  this  being  the  sole  end  of  all  his  measures, 
he  beheld  with  surprise  the  preparations  and  armaments 
of  certain  potentates :  that,  whatever  might  be  the  view 
with  which  they  were  made,  he  was  disposed  to  make 
use  of  the  power  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Europe  against  all 
who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it,  but  also  to  employ  all 
his  forces,  agreeably  to  his  engagements,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ally,  in  case  her  dominions  should  be  at- 
tacked :  finally,  that  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner 
in  behalf  of  all  the  other  powers  with  whom  he  was  in 
alliance.  This  intimation  made  very  little  impression 
upon  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  already  formed  his 
plan,  and  was  determined  to  execute  his  purpose.  What 
his  cdginal  plan  might  have  been,  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  disclose ;  nor  do  we  believe  he  imparted  it  to  any  con- 
fident or  ally.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
mtrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna  furnished  him  with  a 
specious  pretence  for  drawing  the  sword,  and  com- 
mencing hostilities.  The  empress-queen  had  some  rea- 
son to  be  jealous  of  such  a  formidable  neighbour.  She 
remembered  his  irruption  into  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1744,  at  a  time  when  she  thought  that  country,  and  all 
her  other  dominions,  secure  from  his  invasion  by  the 
treaty  of  Breslau,  which  she  had  in  no  particular  con- 
travened. •  She  caballed  against  him  in  different  courts 
of  Europe ;  she  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  czarina, 
which,  though  seemingly  defensive^  implied  an  intention 
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of  making  conquests  upon  this  monarch ;  she  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony^ 
as  a  contracting  power  in  this  confederacy  ;  and,  if  he 
had  not  been  afraid  of  a  sudden  visit  from  his  neighbour 
of  Prussia,  it  qannot  be  supposed  but  he  would  have  been 
pleased  to  contribute  to  th^  humiliation  of  a  prince,  who 
had  once  before,  without  the  least  provocation,  driven 
him  from  his  dominions,  taken  possession  of  his  capital, 
routed  his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  a  million  of 
crowns,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expense  of  this  expe- 
dition ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  taking  si^ch  a  step  as 
might  expo^  him  to  another  invasion,  and  even  refused 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  though  it  was  ex- 
pressly defensive ;  the  Casus  Foederas  being  his  Priissian 
majesty's  attacking  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  \t 
appears,  however,  that  count  de  Bruhl,  prime  minister 
and  favourite  of  the  king  of  Poland,  had,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  carried  on  certain 
scandalous  intrigues,  in  order  to  embroil  the  king  of 
Prussia  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  between  whom  a 
misunderstanding  had  long  subsisted. 

§  IV.  His  Prussian  majesty,  perceiving  the  military 
preparations  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  having  obtained 
intelligence  of  their  secret  negotiations  with  different 
powers  of  Europe,  ordered  M.  de  Klingraafe,  his  minis-r 
ter  at  the  imperial  court,  to  demand  whether  all  those 
preparations  of  war,  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  were  de- 
signed against  him,  and  what  were  the  intentions  of  her 
imperial  majesty  ?  To  this  demand  the  empress  replied, 
that  in  the  present  juncture  she  had  found  it  necessary 
to  make  armaments,  as  well  for  her  own  defence  as  for 
that  of  her  allies ;  but  that  they  did  not  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  any  person  or  state  whatever.  The  king,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  this  general  answer,  sent  fresH 
orders  to  Klingraafe,  to  represent,  that  after  the  king 
had  dissembled,  as  long  as  he  thought  consistent  with 
his  safety  and  honour,  the  bad  designs  imputed  to  th^ 
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empress  would  not  snSet  him  longer  to  disguise  his  sen* 
timents :  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  offensive  pro- 
jects which  the  twa  courts  had  formed  at  Petersburgh : 
that  he  knew  they  had  engaged  to  attack  him  suddenly 
with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  design 
which  would  have  been  executed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  had  riot  the  Russian  forces  wanted  recruits,  their 
fleet  mariners,  and  Livonia  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn 
for  their  support :  that  he  constituted  the  empress  arbi- 
ter of  peace  or  war ;  if  she  desired  the  former,  he  re- 
quired a  clear  and  formal  declaration,  or  positive  a^sor'- 
ance,  that  she  had  no  intention  to  attack  him,  either  this 
year  or  the  next ;  but  he  should  look  upon  an  ambi^ 
guous  answer  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  he  called 
heaven  to  witness,  that  the  empress  alone  would  be 
guilty  of  the  innocent  blood  that  should  be  spilt,  and  all 
the  dismal  consequences  that  would  attend  the  commis- 
sion of  hostilities. 

§  V.  A  declaration  of  this  nature  might  have  pro- 
voked a  less  haughty  court  than  that  of  Vienna,  and,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  calculated  on  purpose  to  ex- 
asperate the  pride  of  her  imperial  majesty,  whose  answer 
he  soon  received  to  this  effect:  that  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  already  been  emjJoyed,  for  some 
time,  in  all  kinds  of  the  most  considerable  preparations 
of  war,  and  the  most  disquieting  with  regard  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  when  he  thought  fit  to  demand  ex- 
planations of  her  majesty,  touching  the  military  disposi- 
tions that  were  making  in  her  dominions ;  dispositions 
on  which  she  had  not  resolved  till  after  the  preparations 
of  his  Prussian  majesty  had  been  made :  that  though  her 
majesty  might  have  declined  explaining  herself  on  those 
subjects,  which  required  no  explanation,  she  had  been 
pleased  to  declare,  with  her  own  mouth,  to  M.  de 
Klingraafe^  that  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs  ren- 
dered the  measures  she  was  taking  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  own  safety,  and  that  of  her  allies ;  biit  that,  in 
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other  respects^  they  tended  to  the  prejudice  of  no  person 
whatsoever :  that  her  imperial  majesty  had  undoubtedly 
a  right  to  form  what  judgment  she  pleased  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  none 
but  herself  to  estimate  her  own  danger :  that  her  decla- 
ration was  so  clear,  she  never  imagined  it  could  be 
thought  otherwise :  that  being  accustomed  to  receive, 
as  well  as  to  practise,  the  decorums  which  sovereigns 
owe  to  each  other,  she  could  not  hear  without  astonish- 
ment and  sensibility  the  contents  of  the  memorial  now 
presented  by  M.  de  Klingraafe ;  so  extraordinary,  both 
in  the  matter  and  expressions,  that  she  would  find  her- 
self under  a  necessity  of  transgressing  the  bounds  of  that 
moderation  which  she  had  prescribed  to  herself,  were  she 
to  answer  the  whole  of  its  contents ;  nevertheless,  she 
thought  proper  to  declare,  that  the  information  commu- 
nicated to  his  Prussian  majesty,  of  an  offensive  alliance 
against  him,  subsisting  between  herself  and  the  empress 
of  Russia,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  pretended 
stipulations  of  that  alliance,  were  absolutely  false  and 
forged,  for  no  such  treaty  did  exist,  or  ever  had  existed. 
She  concluded  with  observing,   that  this  declaration 
would  enable  all  Europe  to  judge  of  what  weight  and 
quality  those  dreadful  events  were  which  Klingraafe's 
memorial  announced ;  and  to  perceive  that,  in  any  case, 
they  could  not  be  imputed  to  her  imperial  majesty. 
This  answer,  though  seemingly  explicit,  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  categorical,  or,  at  least,  not  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  by  his  resident  at 
Vienna,  once  more  declared,  that  if  the  empress-queen 
would  sign  a  positive  assurance  that  she  would  not  attack 
his  Prussian  majesty,  either  this  year  or  the  next,  he 
would  directly  withdraw  his  troops,  and  let  things  be 
restored  to  their  former  footing.     This  demand  was 
evaded,  on  pretence  that  such  an  assurance  could  not  be 
more  binding  than  the  solemn  treaty  by  which  he  was 
already  secured ;  a  treaty  which  the  empress- queen  had 
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no  intention  to  violate.  But,  before  an  answer  could  be 
delivered,  the  king  had  actually  invaded  Saxony,  and  pub- 
lished his  declaration  against  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
court  of  Vienna  believing  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
bent  upon  employing  his  arms  somewhere;  being 
piqued  at  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  his  demands 
were  conveyed  ;  unwilling  to  lay  themselves  under  far- 
ther restrictions ;  apprehensive  of  giving  umbrage  to 
their  allies,  and  confident  of  having  provided  for  their 
own  security,  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of  his  resentment, 
not  without  hopes  of  being  indemnified  in  the  course  of 
the  war  for  that  part  of  Silesia  which  the  queen  had 
been  obliged  to  cede  in  the  treaty  of  Breslau. 

§  VI,  Both  sides  being  thus  prepared,  and  perhaps 
equally  eager  for  action,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  no 
longer  suspend  his  operations,  and  the  storm  fell  first 
upon  Saxony.  He  resolved  to  penetrate  through  that 
country  into  Bohemia,  and  evpn  to  take  possession  of  it 
as  a  frontier,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  and  from  the  Austrian  dominions.  Be- 
sides, he  had  reason  to  believe  the  king  of  Poland,  elector 
of  Sax:ony,  was  connected  with  the  czarina  and  the  em-r 
press-queen ;  therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  leave  that  prince  in  any  condition  to  give  him  the 
least  disturbance.  His  army  entered  the  Saxon  territory 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  he  published  a 
declaration,  importing,  that  the  unjust  conduct  and  dan- 
gerous views  of  the  court  of  Vienna  against  his  majesty's 
dominions,  laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  taking  proper 
measures  for  protecting  his  territories  and  subjects  ;  that 
for  this  purpose  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  dis- 
agreeable resolution  to  enter  with  his  troops  the  heredi- 

*  tary  dominions  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Poland,  elector 
of  Saxony  ;  but  he  protested  before  God  and  man,  that 

'  on  account  of  his  personal  esteem  and  friendship  for  that 
prince,  he  would  not  have  proceeded  to  this  extremity, 
had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by  the  laws  of  war,  the 
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fatality  of  the  present  conjuncture,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  defence  and  security  of  his  subjects. 
He  reminded  the  public  of  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  elector  of  Saxony,  during  the  campaign 
of  the  year  1 744,  and  of  the  bad  consequences  resulting 
to  that  monarch  from  his  engagements  with  the  enemies 
of  Prussia.  He  declared  that  the  apprehensions  of  being 
exposed  again  to  such  enterprises,  had  obliged  him  to 
take  those  precautions  which  prudence  dictated  ;  but  he 
protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no 
hostile  views  against  his  Polish  majesty,  or  his  domi- 
nions :  that  his  troops  did  not  enter  Saxony  as  enemies, 
and  he  had  taken  care  that  they  should  observe  the  best 
order,  and  the  most  exact  discipline:  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  ardently,  than  the  happy  minute  that 
should  procure  him  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  his 
Polish  majesty  his  hereditary  dominions,  which  he  had 
seized  only  as  a  sacred  depositum.  By  his  minister  at 
Dresden,  he  had  demanded  a  free  passage  for  his  forces 
through  the  Saxon  dominions;  and  this  the  king  of 
Poland  was  ready  to  grant,  with  reasonable  limitations, 
to  be  settled  by  commissaries  appointed  for  that  purpose* 
But  these  were  formalities  which  did  not  at  all  suit  with 
his  Pi-ussian  majesty's  disposition  or  design.  Even  be- 
fore this  requisition  was  made,  a  body  of  his  troops, 
amounting  to  fifteen  thousand,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
took  possession  of  Leipsic  on  the  20th  day  6(  September. 
Here  he  published  a  declaration,  signifying  that  it  was 
his  Prussian  majesty's  intention  to  consider  and  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  that  electorate  as  if  they  were  his  own 
subjects ;  and  that  he  had  given  precise  orders  to  his 
troops  to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline.  As  the 
first  mark  of  his  affection,  he  ordered  them  to  provide 
the  army  with  all  sorts,  of  provision,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain rate,  on  pain  of  military  execution.  That  same 
evening  notice  was  given  to  the  corporation  of  merchants^ 
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that  their  deputies  should  pay  all  taxes  and  customs  to 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  then  he  took  possessiort  of  the 
custom-house,  and  excise-office  and  ordered  the  ma- 
gazines of  corn  and  meal  to  be  opened  for  the  use  of  his 
soldiers. 

§  VII.  The  king  of  Poland,  apprehensive  of  such  a 
visitation,  had  ordered  all  the  troops  of  his  electorate  to 
leave  their  quarters,  and  assemble  in  a  strong  camp 
marked  out  for  them,  between  Pima  and  Koningstetn, 
which  was  intrenched,  and  provided  with  a  numerous 
train  of  artillery.  Hiither  the  king  of  Poland  repaired, 
with  his  two  sons  Xaverius  and  Charles ;  but  the  queen 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  remained  at  Dresden. 
Of  this  capital  his  Piiissian  majesty,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army,  took  possession  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
when  he  was  visited  by  lord  Stormont,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  that  court,  accompanied  by  count  Salmour, 
a  Saxon  minister,  who,  in  his  master's  name,  pro- 
posed a  neutrality.  The  king  of  Prussia  professed 
hraiself  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  proposal ;  and, 
as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  neutrality,  de- 
sired the  king  of  Poland  would  separate  his  army,  by 
ordering  his  troops  to  return  to  their  former  quarters. 
His  Polish  majesty  did  not  like  to  be  so  tutored  in 
his  own  dominions ;  he  depended  for  his  own  safety 
more  upon  the  valour  and  attachment  of  his  troops  thus 
assembled,  than  upon  the  friendship  of  a  prince  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  and  sequestered  his  revenue 
without  provocation ;  and  he  trusted  too  much  to  the 
situation  of  his  camp  at  Pirna,  which  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable. In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Prussia 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Seidlitz,  about  half  a  Gterman 
league  distant  from  Pirna,  and  posted  his  army  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  all  convoys  of  pro- 
vision designed  for  the  Saxon  camp:  his  forces  extended 
on  the  right  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
vanguard  actually  ifeized  the  passes  that  lead  to'  the 
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circles  of  Satzer  and  Leutmeritz,  in  that  kingdom ; 
while  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  marched  with  a 
body  of  troops  along  the  Elbe,  and  took  post  at  this  last 
place  without  opposition.  At  the  same  time,  the  king 
covered  his  own  dominions,  by  assembling  two  consider- 
able bodies  in  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  which  occupied 
the  passes  that  communicated  with  the  circles  of  Bunt-* 
zlau  and  Koningsgratz.  Hostilities  were  commenced 
on  the  13th  day  of  September,  by  a  detachoient  of  Prus- 
sian hussars,  who  attacked  an  Austrian  escort  to  a  con- 
voy of  provisions,  designed  for  the  Saxon  camp ;  and 
having  routed  them,  carried  off  a  considerable  number 
of  loaded  waggons.  The  magazines  at  Dresden  were 
filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  provision  and  forage 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  bakers  were  ordered  to 
prepare  a  vast  quantity  of  bread,  for  which  purpose  thirty 
new  ovens  were  erected.  When  the  king  of  Prussia 
first  arrived  at  Dresden,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
countess  Moczinska,  and  gave  orders  that  the  queen 
and  royal  family  of  Poland  should  be  treated  with  all 
due  veneration  and  respect:**   even  while  the  Saxon 

^  His  majesty  seems  to  have  abated  of  this  respect  in  the  sequel,  if  we 
may  believe  the  assertions  of  his  Polish  majesty's  queen,  and  the  court  of 
Vienna,  who  affirmed  that  sentinels  were  posted  within  the  palace  where 
the  queen  and  royal  family  resided ;  as  also  at  the  door  of  the  secrejt 
cabinet,  where  the  papers  relating  1o  foreign  transactions  were  deposited. 
The  keys  of  this  cabinet  were  seized,  and  all  the  writings  demanded.  The 
whole  Saxon  ministry  were  discharged  from  their  respective  employ- 
ments, and  a. new  commission  was  established  by  the  king  of  Pruilsia,  for 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  general.  When  the  queen  entreated  this 
prince  to  remove  the  sentinels  posted  within  the  palace  and  contiguous 
passages,  agreeably  to  his  assurances  that  all  due  respect  should  be  ob- 
^rred  towards  the  royal  family,  the  king  ordered  the  guards  to  be 
doubled,  and  sent  an  officer  to  demand  of  her  majesty  the  keys  of  the 
secret  cabinet.  The  queen  obtained  the  officer's  consent,  that  the  doors 
should  be  sealed  up ;  but  afterward  he  returned  with  orders  to  break  thorn 
open:  then  her  majesty,  placing  herself  before  the  door,  said,  she  trusted" 
so  much  to  the  promise  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  she  could  not  believe 
he  had  given  such  orders.  The  officer  declaring  that  his  orders  were 
positive,  and  that  he  durst  not  disobey  them,  she  continued  in  the  same 
place,  declaring,  that  if  violence  was  to  be  u|ied,  he  must  begin  with  her. 
The  officer,  returning  to  acquaint  the  king  with  whatliad  passed,  her 
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canip  was  blocked  up  on  every  side,  he  sometimes  per- 
mitted  a  waggon,  loaded  with  fresh  provision  and  game, 
to  pass  unmolested,  for  the  use  of  his  Polish  majesty. 

§  VIII.  During  these  transactions,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  advanced  into  Bohemia,  under  the 
command  of  veldt-mareschal  Keith,"*  who  reduced  the 
town  and  palace  of  Tetchen,  took  possession  of  all  the 
passes,  and  encamped  near  Ausig,  a  small  town  in  Bo- 
hemia, at  no  great  distance  from  the  imperial  army, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  count 
Brown,  an  officer  of  Irish  extract,  who  had  often  distin- 
guished himself  iii  the  field  by  his  courage,  vigilance, 
and  conduct.     His  Prussian  majesty  having  left  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  for  the  blockade  of  Pirna,  as- 
sumed in  person  the  command  of  mareschal  Keith's 
corps,  and  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.     On 
the  29th  day  of  September  he  formed  his  troops  in  two 
columns,  and  in  the  evening  arrive^  with  his  van  at 
Welmina,  from  whence  he  saw  the  Austrian  army  posted 
with  its  right  at  Lowoschutz,  and  its  left  towards  the 
Egra.     Having  occupied  with  six  battalions  a  hollow 
way,  and  some  rising  grounds,  which  commanded  the 
town  of  Lowoschutz,  he  remained  all  night  und^r  arms 
at  Welmina ;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  early  in 
the  morning,  formed  his  whole  army  in  order  of  battle ; 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  infantry,  occupying  two 
hills,  and  a  bottom  betwixt  them ;  the  second  line  being 
formed  of  some  battalions,  and  the  third  composed  of 
the  whole  cavalry.     The  Austrian  general  had  taken 

majesty  conjured  the  ministers  of  Prassia  and  England  to  remind  his 
majesty  of  his  promise ;  hat  her  repres^itations  had  no  effect :  the  officer 
returned  with  fresh  orders  to  use  force,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  she 
might  make  against  it  in  person.  The  queen,  finding  herself  in  danger 
of  her  life,  at  length  withdrew :  the  doors  were  forced,  the  chest  broke 
open,  and  all  the  papers  seized. 

«  Brother  to  the  earl-mareschal  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman  who  had  sig- 
nalized  himself  as  a  general  in  the  Russian  army,  and  was  accounted  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  his  lime ;  not  more  admured  for  his  warlike  genius 
tha»  amiable  in  bis  disposition. 
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possession  of  Lcrwoschutz,  with  a  great  body  of  infantry, 
and  placed  a  battery  of  cannon  in  front  of  the  town : 
he  had  formed  his  cavalry  chequerwise,  in  a  line  between 
Lowoschutz  and  the  village  of  Sanschttz  ;  and  posted 
about  two  thousand  Croats  and  irregulars  in  the  vine-- 
yards  and  avenues  on  his  right.  The  morning  was 
darkened  with  a  thick  fog,  which  vanished  about  seven : 
jthen  the  Prussian  cavalry  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy  s 
horse ;  but  received  such  a  fire  from  the  irregulars, 
posted  in  vineyards  and  ditches,  as  well  as  from  a  nume^ 
rous  artillery,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  pro- 
tection to  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  infantry  and  cannon. 
There,  being  formed,  and  led  back  to  the  charge,  they 
tnade  an  impression  on  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  drove 
the  irregulars,  and  other  bodies  of  infantry,  from  the 
ditches,  defiles,  and  vineyards,  which  they  possessed ; 
but  they  suffered  so  severely  in  this  dangerous  service, 
that  the  king  ordered  thetri  to  reascend  the  hill,  and  take 
post  again  behind  the  infantry,  from  whence  they  no 
inore  advanced.  In  the  meantime,  a  furious  cannonad- 
mg  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  considerable 
eflect.  At  length  the  left  of  the  Prussian  infantry  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  town  of  Lowoschutz  in  flank ;  but 
met  with  a  very  warm  reception,  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  miscarried,  had  not  veHt-mareschal  Keith 
headed  them  in  person :  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
told  them  he  would  lead  them  on,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  all  their  powder  and  shot  were  exhausted  : 
he  turned  immediately  to  them  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, said  he  was  very  glad  they  had  no  more  ammu- 
nition, being  weK  assured  the  enemy  could  not  withstand 
them  at  push  of  bayonet ;  so  saying,  he  advanced  at 
their  head,  and,  driving  the  Austrians  from  LowoschutZj. 
set  the  suburbs  on  fire.  The  infantry  had  been  already 
obliged  to  quit  the  eminence  on  the  right ;  and  now  their 
whole  army  retired  to  Budin,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Egra.    Sotne  prisoners,  colours^  and  pieces  of  cannon^ 
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were  taken  on  both  sides ;  and  the  loss  of  eac^  might 
amount  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  though 
both  generals  claimed  the  victory.     The  detail  of  the 
action,  published  at  Berlin,  declares,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  not  only  gained  the  battle,  but  that  same  day 
established  his  headquarters  at  Lowoschutz :  whereas 
the  Austrian  gazette  affirms,  that  the  mareschal  count 
Brown  obliged  his  Prussian  majesty  to  retire,  and  re- 
mained all  night  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  next  day, 
finding  his  troops  in  want  of  water,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  at  Budin.     If  the  battle  was  at  all  decisive,  the 
advantage  certainly  fell  to  the  Austrians  ;  for  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  who,  in  all  probability,  had  hoped  to  win* 
ter  at  Prague,  was  obliged,  by  the  opposition  he  met 
with,  to  resign  his  plan,  and  retreat  before  winter  into 
the  electorate  of  Saxony, 

§  IX.  The  Prussian  army  having  rejoined  that  body 
which  had  been  left  to  block  up  the  Saxons  at  Pima, 
his  Polish  majesty  and  his  troops  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity  of  want,  that  it  became  indispensably  neces- 
sary either  to  attempt  an  escape,  or  surrender  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  former  part  of  the  alternative  was 
ehosen,  and  the  plan  concerted  with  count  Brown,  the 
Austrian  general,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion, advanced  privately  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Lich- 
tendorf,  near  Schandeau  ;  but  the  junction  could  not 
be  effected.  On  the  14th  day  of  October,  the  Saxons 
threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Elbe,  near  Koning- 
stein,  to  which  castle  they  removed  all  their  artillery ; 
then  striking  their  tents  in  the  night,  passed  the  river 
undiscovered  by  the  enemy.  They  continued  to  retreat 
with  all  possible  expedition  ;  but  the  roads  were  so  bad, 
they  made  little  progress.  Next  day,  when  part  of  them 
had  advanced  about  half  way  up  a  hill  opposite  to  Ko- 
ningstein,  and  the  rest  were  entangled  in  a  narrow  plain, 
where  there  was  no  room  tp  act,  they  perceived  that 
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even  from  her  enemies :  that,  frbm  the  hands  of  that 
august  princess,  the  archives  of  the  state  were  forced 
0wa,y  by  menaces  and  violences,  notwithstanding  the 
security  which  her  majesty  had  promised  herself  under 
the  protection  of  «1I  laws,  human  and  divine ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  assurances  given  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  that  not  only  her  person,  and  the  place  of 
her  residence,  should  be  absolutely  safe,  but  that  even 
the  Prussian  garrison  should  be  under  her  direction. 
He  observed,  that  a  prince  who  declared  himself  pro- 
tector of  the  Protestant  religion  had  begun  the  war,  by 
crushing  the  very  state  to  which  that  religion  owes  its 
establishment,  and  the  preservation  of  its  most  invalu- 
able rights;  that  he  had  broke  through  the  most  re- 
spectable laws  which  constitute  the  union  of  the  Ger- 
inanic  body,  under  colour  of  a  defence  which  the  empire 
stood  in  no  need  of,  except  against  himself:  that  the 
king  of  Prussia,  while  he  insists  on  having  entered 
Saxony  as  a  friend,  demands  his  army,  the  administra- 
tion of  his  dominions,  and,  in  a  word,  the  sacrifice  of 
his  whole  electorate ;  and  that  the  Prussian  directory, 
in  the  declaration  of  motives,  published  under  the  nose 
of  a  prince  to  whom  friendship  was  pretended,  thought 
it  superfluous  to  allege  even  any  pretext  to  colour  the 
usurpation  of  his  territories  and  revenues.  Though  this 
was  certainly  the  case,  in  his  Prussian  majesty's  first  ex- 
position of  motives,  the  omission  was  afterward  sup- 
plied, in  a  subsequent  memorial  to  the  states-general ; 
in  which  he  charged  the  king  of  Poland  as  an  accom- 
plice in,  if  not  an  accessory  to,  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh; 
and  even  taxed  him  with  having  agreed  to  a  partition 
of  some  Prussian  territories,  when  they  should  be  conr 
quere'd.  This  treaty  of  partition,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  time  of  actual  war,  before  all  cause 
pf  dispute  was  removed  by  the  peace  of  Dresden. 

§  XL  While  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were 
in  the  field,  their  respective  ministers  \vere  not  idle  at 
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Katijsbon^  where  three  imperial  decrees^  were ,  published 
against  bis  Prussiaa  majesty :  the  firsts  summoniag.  tbait 
prince  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  electorate  of 
Saxony ;  the  second,  commanding  all  the  vassalsrojf  the 
■empire  employed  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  quit  that  ser- 
vice immediately ;  and  the  third,  forbidding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  to  suffer  any  levies  of  soldiers,  for  th/e 
Prussian  service,  to  be  raised  within  their  respectiv/e 
jurisdictions.  The  French  minister  declared  to  the  diet, 
tliat  the  proceedings  of  his  Prussian  majesty  having  dis- 
closed to  the  world  the  project  concerted  between  that 
prince  and  the  king  of  England,  to  excite  in  the  enipirip 
a  religious  war,  which  might  be  favourable  to  their  par- 
ticular views,  his  most  Christian  majesty,  in  consequence 
of  his  engagement  with  the  empress-queen^  and  m^any 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  being  resplved  to  succour 
them  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  would  forthwith 
send  such  a  number  of  troops  to  their  aid,  as  might  be 
thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  minister 
assured  the  diet,  that  his  master  would  very  $oon  produce 
the  proofs  that  were  come  to  his  hands  of  the  plan  con* 
certed  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden,  for  the  sub- 
version of  his  electoral  house,  and  for  imposing  upon 
him  a  yoke,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  empire. 
§  XII.  About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  resident  $t 
the  Hague  communicated  to  the  states-general  a  decla- 
ration from  his  mistress,  importing,  that  her  imperial 
majesty  having  seen  a  memorial  presented  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  by  the  king  of  Prussia's  envoy  extraordinary, 
was  thereby  convinced  that  his  Prussian  majesty's  in- 
tention was  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  empress- 
queen  ;  in  which  case,  she  (the  czarina)  was  inevitably 
obliged  to  succour  her  ally  with  all  her  forces ;  for  which 
end  she  had  ordered  all  her  troops  in  Livonia  to  be 
forthwith  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  m  arch :  that,  moreover,  the  Rus^ 
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mn  admiralty  had  been  enjoined  to  provide  immediately 
a  sufficient  number  of  galleys  for  transporting  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  Lubeck.  The  ministers  of  the  em- 
press-'queen,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  London,  delivered 
memorials  to  the  states -general  and  his  Britannic  ma^ 
Jesty,  demanding  the  succours  which  these- two  powers 
were  bound  to  afford  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  their  high-mightinesses  kept 
warily  aloof,  by  dint  of  evasion,  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  far  otherwise  engaged.  The  invasion  of 
Saxony  had  well  nigh  produced  tragedies .  in  the  royal 
family  of  France.  The  dauphiness,  who  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  no  sooner  learned  the  distress- 
ful circumstances  of  her  parents,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Poland,  than  she  was  seized  with  violent  fits,  which  oc-^ 
casioned  a  miscarriage,  and  brought  her  life  into  the 
most  imminent  danger.  The  Prussian  minister  was 
immediately  ordered  to  quit  Versailles ;  and  directions 
were  dispatched  to  the  French  minister  at  Berlin,  to  re- 
tire from  that  court  without  taking  leave.  Finally,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  concluded  a  new  convention  with 
the  French  king,  regulating  the  succours  to  be  derived 
from  that  quarter:  tie  claimed,  in  all  the  usual  forms, 
the  assistance  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  guarantee  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction  and  treaty  of  Dresden  ;  and  Swe- 
den was  also  addressed  on  the  same  subject, 

§  XIIL  The  king  of  Prussia  did  not  passively  bear  all 
the  imputations  that  were  fixed  upon  his  conduct.  His 
minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a  memorial,  in  answer 
to  that  of  the  Saxon  resident,  in  which  he  accused  the 
court  of  Dresden  of  having  adopted  every  part  of  the 
scheme  which  his  enemies  had  formed  for  his  destruc- 
tion. He  affirmed  that  the  Saxon  ministers  had,  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  played  off  every  engine  of  un-r 
warrantable  politics,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
execution  of  their  project :  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  give  an  odious  turn  to  his  most  innocent  actions ;  that 
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they  had  spared  neither  malicioas.  insinuations,  nor  even 
the  most  atrocioas  calumnies^  to  alienate  all  the  world 
from  his  majesty,  and  raise  up  enemies  against  him  every 
where.  He  said,  he  had  received  information  that  the 
x^urt  of  Saxony  intended  to  let  his  troops  pass  freely^ 
and  afterward  wait  for  events  of  which  they  might  avail 
themselves,  either  by  joining  his  enemies,  or  making  a 
diversion  in  his  dominions  :  that  in  such  a  situation  he 
could  not  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  only  means  which 
were  left  him  for  preventing  his  inevitable  ruin,  by  put* 
ting  it  out  of  the  power  of  Saxony  to  increase  the  num<- 
ber  of  his  enemies.  He  asserted,  that  all  the  measures 
he  had  pursued  in  that  electorate  were  but  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  first  resolution  he  was  forced 
to  take  for  his  owd  preservation  :  that  he  had  done 
nothing  b|it  deprived  the  court  of  Saxony  of  the  means 
of  hurting  him ;  and  this  had  been  done  with  all  possi* 
ble  moderation :  that  the  country  enjoyed  all  the  security 
and  all  the  quiet  which  •could  be  expected  in  the  very 
midst  of  peace,  the  Prussian  troops  observing  the  most 
exact  discipline  :  that  all  due  respect  was  shewn  to  the 
queen  of  Poland,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
most  suitable  representations,  to  sufler  some  papers  to 
be  taken  from  the  paper-office,  of  which  his  Prussian 
majesty  already  had  copies;  and  thought  it  necessary^ to 
ascertain  the  dangerous  design  of  the  Saxon  ministry 
against  him,  to  secure  the  originals;  the  existence  and 
reality  of  which  might  otherwise  have  been  denied.  He 
observed,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  misr 
chief  with  which  he  is  threatened,  and  to  retort  it  upon 
its  author ;  and  that  neither  the  constitutions  nor  the 
laws  of  the  empire  could  obstruct  the  exertioti  of  a  right 
so  superior  to  all  others  as  that  of  self-preservation  and 
self-defence ;  especially  when  the  depositary  of  these 
laws  is  so  closely  united  to  the  enemy,  as  manifestly  tq 
abuse  his  power  in  her  fevour. 
§  XIV.  But  the  most  important  step  which  his  Prus- 
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sian  majesty  took  in  his  own  justification,  was-  that  of 
publishing  another  memorial,  specifying  the  conduct  of 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony,  and  their  dangerous 
designs  against  his  person  and  interest,  together  with  tlie 
original  documents  adduced  as  proofs  of  these  sinister 
intentions.  As  a  knowledge  of  these  pieces  is  requisite 
to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  motives  which  produced 
the  dreadful  war  upon  the  continent,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  ush^r  the  substance  of  them  to  the  reader's  acquaint-^ 
ance.  His  Prussian  majesty  affirms,  that  to  arrive  at 
the  source  of  the  vast  plan  upon  which  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Saxony  had  been  employed  against  him  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Dresden,  we  roust  trace  it  as  far  back 
as  the  war  which  preceded  this  peace :  that  the  fond 
hopes  which  the  two  allied  courts  had  conceived  upon 
the  success  of  the  campaign  in  the  year  17^4,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  treaty  of  eventual  partition,  stipulating  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  should  possess  the  dutchy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz :  while  the  king  of  Poland-, 
elector  of  Saxony,  should  share  the  dutchies  of  Magde- 
burgh  and  Croissen;  the  circles  of  Zullichow  and  Swi- 
bus,  together  with  the  Prussian  part  of  Lusatia :  that 
after  the  peace  of  Dresden,  concluded  in  the  year  1745^ 
there  was  no  farther  room  for  a  treaty  of  this  nature  ; 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  proposed  to  that  of  Saxony  a  nevy 
alliance,  in  which  the  treaty  of  eventual  partition  should 
be. renewed;  but  this. last  thought  it  necessary,  in  th^ 
ifirst  place,  to  give  a  greater  consistency  to  their  plan^ 
\yy  grounding  it  upon  an  alliance  between  the  empress- 
queen  and  the  czarina.  Accordingly,  these  two  powers 
^\^y  in  fact,  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  at  Petersburg^ 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year ;  but  the  body,  or  osr 
tensible  part  of  thi^  treaty,  was  composed  merely  with  a 
view  to  conceal  frpm  tlie  knowledge  of  the  public  six 
secret  articles,  the  fourth  of  which  was  levelled  singly 
against  Prussia,  according  to  the  exact  copy  of  it,  which 
((ippeared  among  the  documents.     In  this  article,  the 
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empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  Boheniia  sets  out  with 
a  protestation,  that  she  will  religiously  observe  the  trea- 
ty of  Dresden*;  but  explains  her  real  way  of  thinking 
upon  the  subject  a  little  lower^  in  the  following  terms : 
"  If  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  the  first  to  depart 
from  this  peace,  by  attacking  either  her  majesty  the 
empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  or  her  majesty 
the  empress  of  Russia,  or  even  the  republic  of  Poland ; 
in  all  these  cases,  the  rights  of  the  empress-queen  to 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz  would  again  take  place, 
and  recover  their  full  effect :  the  two  contracting  parties 
diould  .mutually  assist  each  other  with  sixty  thousand 
men  to  achieve  these  conquests;"    Tlie  king  observes 
xipon  this  article,  that  every  war  which  can  arise  between 
him  and  Russia,  or  the  republic  of  Poland,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  peace  of 
Dresden,  and  a  revival  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Ausr 
4ria  to  Silesia ;  though  neither  Russia  nor  the  republic 
of  Poland  is  at  all  concerned  in  the  treaty  of  Dresden  j 
and  though  the  latter,  with  which  the  king  lived  in  the 
most  intimate  friendship,  was  not  even  in  alliance  with 
the  court  of  Vienna  :  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature,  received  among  all  civilized  nations, 
the  most  the  court  of  Vienna  could  be  authorized  to  do 
in  such  cases  would  be  to  send  those  succours  to  her 
allies  which  are  due  to  them  by  treaties,  without  her 
having  the  least  pretence,  on  that  account,  to  free  her- 
self from  the  particular  engagements  subsisting,  between 
her  and  the  king:  he  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  impartial  world,  whether  in  this  secret  ar-^ 
tide  the  contracting  powers  had  kept  within  theboundi^ 
of  a  defensive  alliance ;  or  whether  this  article  did  no^ 
rather  contain  a  plan  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  the 
king  of  Prussia.     He  affirmed  it  was  obvious,  from  thi$ 
article,  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  prepared  three  pre- 
tences for  the  recovery  of  Silesia ;  and  that  she  thought 
to  attain  her  end,  either  by  provoking  the  king  to  com- 
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mence  hostilities  against  her,  or  to  kindle  a  war  between 
his  majesty  and  Russia,  by  her  secret  intrigues  and  ma- 
chinations :  he  alleged  that  the  court  of  Saxony,  being 
invited  to  accede  to  this  alliance,  eagerly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation ;  furnished  its  ministers  at  Petersburgh  with  full 
powers  for  that  purpose  ;  and  ordered  them  to  declare 
that  their  master  was  not  only  ready  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  itself,  but  also  to  the  secret  article  against  Prussia ; 
and  to  join  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  two  courts, 
provided  effectual  measures  should  be  taken,  as  well  for 
the  security  of  Saxony,  as  for  its  indemnification  and  re- 
compense, in  proportion  to  the  efforts  and  progress  that 
might  be  made :  that  the  court  of  Dresden  declared,  if 
upon  any  fresh  attack  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
empress-queen  should,  by  their  assistance,  not  only  re- 
conquer Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  but  also  reduce 
him  within  narrow  bounds,  the  king  of  Poland,  as  elector 
of  SaxCny,  would  abide  by  the  partition  formerly  stipu- 
lated between  him  and  the  empress-queen.     He  also  fle- 
clared  that  count  Loss,  the  Saxon  minister  at  Vienna, 
was  charged  to  open  a  private  negotiation  for  settling  an 
eventual  partition  of  the  conquest  which  might  be  made 
on  Prussia,  by  laying  down,  as  the  basis  of  it,  the  treaty 
of  Leipsic,  signed  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
1745,  as  would  appear  by  the  documents  affixed.     He 
owned  it  had  been  supposed,  through  the  whole  of  this 
negotiation,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  the  ag- 
gressor against  the  court  of  Vienna ;  but  he  insisted^ 
that  even  in  this  case  the  king  of  Poland  could  have  no 
right  to  make  conquests  on  his  Prussian  majesty.     He 
likewise  acknowledged,  that  the  court  of  Saxony  had  not 
yet  acceded  in  form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh ;  but  he 
observed,  its  allies  were  given  to  understand  again  and 
again,  that  it  was  ready  to  accede  without  restriction, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  risk ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  should  be  secured  in  its  favour  : 
circumstances  proved  by  divers  authentic  documents. 
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particularly  by  a  letter  from  count  Fleming  to  corxnt  de 
£ruhl>  informing  him  that  count  Uhlefield  had  charged 
him  to  represent  afresh  to  his  court,  that  they  could  not 
take  too  secure  measures  against,  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  that  Saxony,  in  particular^  ought  to 
be  cautious,  as  being  the  most  exposed :  that  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  strengthen  their  old  engage- 
ments, upon  the  footing  proposed  by  the  late  count  de 
Harrach,  in  the  year  1745 ;  a  step  which  might  be  taken 
:on  occasion  of  his  Polish  majesty's  accession,  to  the  treaty 
of  Petersburgh.    The  answer  of  coupt  Bruhl  to  this  dis- 
patch import^,  that  the  king  of  Poland  was  not  averse 
to  treat  jn  the  utmost  secrecy  with  the  court  of  Vienna 
about  succours,  by  private  and  confidential  declarations 
relating  to  the  fourth  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Pe- 
tersburgh, on  condition  of  reasonable  terms  and  advan- 
tages, which  in  this  case  ought  to  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty.    He  quoted  other  dispatches  to  prove  the  unwill- 
ingness of  his  Polish  majesty  to  declare  himself  until  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  be  attacked,  and  his  forces  divided; 
and  that  this  scruple  was  admitted  by  the  allies  of  Saxony. 
From  these  premises  he  deduced  this  inference,  that  the 
court  of  Dresden,  without  having  acceded  in  form  to 
the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  was  not  less  an  accomplice  in 
.the  dangerous  designs  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
grounded  upon  this  treaty  ;  and  that  having  been  dis- 
pensed with  from  a  formal  concurrence,  it  had  only 
waited  for  that  moment  when  it  might,  without  running 
any  great  risk,  conquer  in  effect,  and  share  the  spoils  of 
its  neighbour.     In  expectation  of  this  period,  he  said,  the 
Austrian  and  Saxon  ministers  laboured  in  concert  and 
underhand  with  the  more  ardour,  to  bring  the  Casus 
Fcsd^nis  into  existence  ;  for  it  being  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  treaty,  that  any  war  whatever  between  him 
and  Russia  would  authorize  the  empress-queen  to  take 
Silesia,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  kindle 
^ch  a  war ;  for  which  purpose  no  method  was  found 
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more  proper  than  that  of  embroiling  the  king  with  the 
empress  of  Russia ;  and  to  provoke  that  princess  with 
all  sorts  of  false  insinuations,  impostures,  and  the  most 
atrocious  calumnieSj  in  laying  to  his  majesty's  charge  a 
variety  of  designs,  sometimes  against  Russia,  and  even 
the  person  of  the  czarina ;  sometimes  views  upon  Poland^ 
and  sometimes  intrigues  in  Sweden.     By  these  and  other 
such  contrivances,  he  affirmed  they  had  kindled  the- 
animosity  of  the  empress  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a 
council  held  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  1753> 
she  had  resolved  to  attack  the  king  of  Prussia,  without 
any  farther  discussion,  whether  he  should  fall  upon  any 
bfthe  allies  of  Russia,  or  one  of  them  should  begin  with 
him :  a  resolution  which  for  that  time  was  frustrated  by 
their  want  of  seamen  and  magazines ;  but  the  prcpara-* 
tions  were  continued  under  pretence  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  con- 
tracted in  the  last  subsidiary  convention  with  England; 
and  when  all  were  finished,  the  storm  would  fall  on  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

§  XV.  This  is  the  substance  of  that  famous  memorial 
published  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  to  which  the  justify- 
ing pieces  or  authentic  documents  were  annexed  ;  and  to 
which  a  circumstantial  answer  was  exhibited  by  the  par-* 
tisans  of  her  imperial  majesty*     Specious  reasons  may, 
doubtless,  be  adduced  on  either  side  of  almost  any  dis- 
pute, by  writers  of  ingenuity ;  but,  in  examining  this 
contest,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  both  sides  adopted 
illicit  practices.     The  empress-queen  and  the  elector  of* 
Saxony  had  certainly  a  right  to  form  defensive  treaties 
for  their  own  preservation ;  and  without  all  doubt,  it  was 
their  interest  and  their  duty  to  secure  themselves  from 
the  enterprises  of  such  a  formidable  neighbour ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  contracting  parties  seem  to  have  car- 
ried their  views  much  farther  than  defensive  measures. 
Perhaps  the  court  of  Vienna  considered  the  cession  of 
Silesia  as  a  circumstance  altogether  compulsive^  and> 
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therefore,  not  binding  against  the  rights  of  natural 
equity.     She  did  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
would  be  tempted,  by  his  ambition  and  great  warlike 
power,  to  take  some  step  which  might  be  justly  inter- 
preted into  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Dresden  ;  and 
in  that  case  she  was  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the 
confederacy  she  had  formed,  that  she  might  retrieve  the 
countries  she  had  lost  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
last  war,  as  well  as  bridle  the  dangerous  power  and  dis^ 
position  of  the  Prussian  monarch  ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  king  of  Poland,  over  and  above  the  same  con- 
sideration, wds  desirous  of  some  indemnification  for  the 
last  irruption  into  his  electoral  dominions,  and  the.  great 
sums  he  had  paid  for  the  subsequent  peace,     W  hether 
they  were  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
to  make  reprisals  by  an  actual  partition  of  the  countries 
they  might  conquer,  supposing  him  to  be  the  aggressor, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but.it  does  not  at 
all  appear,  that  his  Prussian  majesty's  danger  was  such 
as  entitled  him  to  take  those  violent  steps  which  he  now 
attempted  to  justify.     By  this  time  the  flame  of  war 
was  kindled  up  to  a  blaze  that  soon  filled  the  empire 
with  ruin  and  desolation  ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  three  greatest 
powers  in  Europe,  who  laid  aside  their  former  animosi* 
ties,  and  every  consideration  of  that  balance  which  it  had 
cost  such  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve,  in  order  to 
conspire  his  destruction.     The  king  himself  could  not 
but  foresee  this  confederacy,  and  know  the  poM^r  it 
might  exert ;  but  probably  he  confided  so  much  in  the 
number,  the  valour,  and  discipline  of  his  troops  ;  in  the 
iskill  of  his  officers ;  in  his  own  conduct  and  activity ; 
that  he  hoped  to  crush  the  house  of  Austria  by  one 
rapid  endeavour  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  or  at  least 
establish  himself  in  Bohemia,  before  her  allies  could 
move  to  her  assistance.     In  this  hope,  however,  he  was 
(Esappointed,  by  the  vigiknoe  of  the  Austrian,  councils. 
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He  found  the  empress-queen  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him  in  every  avenue  to  her  dominions ;  and 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  assisted  by  the  circles  of  the  em- 
pire.   He  saw  himSelf  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  Russian  empress,  and  the  sword  of  France  gleaming 
over  his  head,  without  any  prospect  of  assistance  but  that 
which  he   might  derive  from  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.    Thus  the  king  of  England  exchanged  the  al- 
liance of  Russia,  who  was  his  subsidiary,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  empress-queen,  his  old  and  natural  ally,  for 
a  new  connexion  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  could 
neither  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  Great  Britain,  nor  as  a  pro- 
tector to  Hanover ;  and  for  this  connexion,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  was  merely  negative,  such  a  price  was  paid 
by  England  as  had  never  been  given  by  any  other  po- 
tentate of  Europe,  even  for  services  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

§  XVI.  About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  Saxon 
minister  at  Ratisbon  delivered  to  the  diet  a  new  and 
ample  memorial,  explaining  the  lamentable  state  of  that 
electorate,  and  imploring  afresh  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
pire.    The  king  of  Prussia  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  diet,  demanding  succour  of  the  several  states,  agree- 
ably to  their  guarantees  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Dresden  ;  but  the  niinister  of  Mentz,  as  director  of 
the  diet,  having  refused  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly, 
the  minister  of  Brandenburgh  ordered  it  to  be  printed, 
and  sent  to  his  court  for  farther  instructions.     In  the 
meantime  his  Prussian  majesty  thought  proper  to  in- 
timate to  the  king  and  senate  of  Poland,  that  should 
the  Russian  troops  be  permitted  to  march  through  that 
kingdom,  they  might  expect  to  see  their  country  made 
a  scene  of  war  and  desolation.     In  France,  thepfospect 
of  a  general  and  sanguinary  war  did  not  at  all  allay  the 
disturbance  which  sprang  from  the^  dissension  between 
the  clergy  and  parliament,  touching  the  bull  Unigenitus. 
The  king  being  again  brought  over  to  the  ecclesiasttcal 
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Side  of  the  dispute^  received  a  bfief  irom  the  pope,  Isy* 
ing  it  down  as  a  fundamental  article^  that  whosoever  re- 
fuses  to  submit  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  is  in  the  way  of 
damnation  :  and  certain  cases  are  speciii^^  in  which  the 
sacraments  are  to  be  denied.  The  parliament  of  Paris, 
considering  this  brief  or  bull  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Gailican  church,  issued  an  arret  or  decree, 
suppressing  the  said  bull ;  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  providing  against  the  inconveniences  with 
which  it  might  be  attended,  as  well  as  the  privilege 
to  maintain  in  their  full  force  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the 
liberties  of  the  Gailican  church,  and  the  customs  of  the 
realm.  The  king,  dissatisfied  with  their  interposition, 
declared  his  design  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  in  person  at 
the  palace.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  men,  took  post  in  the  city  of  Paris;  and  nest 
day  the  king  repaired,  with  the  usual  ceremony,  to  the 
palace,  where  the  bed  of  justice  was  held :  among  other 
regulations,  an  edict  was  issued  for  suppressing  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chambers  of  inquests,  the  members  of  which 
had  remarkably  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  bull. Unigenitus. 

§  XVn.  In  England,  the  dearth  of  corn,  arising  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  iniquit<xis  practice  of  engrossing, 
was  so  severely  fdt  by  the  common  people,  that  insure 
re^jtions  were  raised  in  Shropshire  and  Warwickshire  by 
the  populace,  in  conjunction  with  the  colliers,  who  seized 
by  violence  all  the  provision  they  coukl  find ;  pillaging 
without  distinction  the  millers,  farmers,  grocers,  and 
butchers,  until  they  were  dispersed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  at  the  heads  of  their  tenauts  and  depcaad- 
ants.  Disorders  of  the  same  nature  were  excited  by  the 
colliers  on  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  those  employed  in 
the  works  in  Cumberland.  The  corporations,  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
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crted  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  w^re 
greatly  distressed  ;  and  d  grand  council  being  assembled 
at  St.  James's  on  the  same  subject,  a  proclamation  was 
published,  for  putting  the  laws  in  speedy  and  effectual 
execution  against  the  forestallers  and  engrossers  of  corn. 

§  XVIII.  The  fear  of  an  invasion  having  now  subsided, 
and  Hanover  being  supposed  in  greater  danger  than 
Great  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  of  that  electorate  were 
transported  from  England  to  their  own  country.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  season,  when  the  weather  became  se- 
vere, the  innkeepers  of  England  refused  to  admit  the 
Hessian  soldiers  into  winter-quarters,  as  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose  by  act  of  parliament ;  so  thiat 
they  were  obliged  to  hut  their  camp,  and  remain  in  the 
open  fields  till  January ;  but  tRe  rigour  of  this  uncom- 
fortable situation  was  softened  by  the  hand  of  generous 
charity,  which  liberally  supplied  them  with  all  manner 
of  refreshment,  and  other  conveniences;  a  humane  in- 
terposition, which  rescued  the  national  character  from 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 

§  XIX.  On  the  2d  day  of  December,  his  majesty 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech  that 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  genius  of  England.  He 
expressed  his  confidence,  that,  under,  the  guidance  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  union,  fortitude,  and  affection,  of 
his  people  would  enable  him  to  surmount  all  difficulties, 
and  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  crown  against  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Great  Britain.  He  declared,  that  the  succour 
and  preservation  of  Arnerica  constituted  a  main  object  of 
his  attention  and  solicitude ;  and  observed,  that  the  grow- 
ing dangers  to  which  the  British  colonies  might  stand 
atposed,  from  late  losses  in  that  country,  demanded  re- 
flOlutions  of  vigour  and  dispatch.  He  feaid,  an  adequate 
and  firm  defence  at  home  should  maintain  the  chief  place 
in  his  thoughts;  and  in  this  great  view  he  had  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  to  remove  all  grounds  of  dissatisfab- 
-tion  from  his  people;  for  this  end,  he  recommended  to 
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'the  care  and  diligence  of  the  parliament  the  framipg  of  a 
national  militia,  planned  and  regulated  with  equal  regard 
to  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  and  people ;  an  institution 
which  might  become  one  good  resource  in  time  of  gene- 
ral danger.     He  took  notice  that  the  unnatural  union  of 
councils  abroad,  the  calamities  which,  in  consequence  of 
this  unhappy  conjunction,  might,  by  irruptions  of  foreign 
armies  into  the  empire,  shake  its  constitution,  overturn 
its  system,  and  threaten  oppression  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest on  the  continent,  were  events  which  must  sensibly 
affect  the  minds  of  the  British  nation,  and  had  fixed  the 
eyes  of  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous  crisis.     He 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  body  of  his  electoral 
troops,  which  were  brought  hither  at  the  desire  of  hi^ 
parliament,  he  had  now*directed  to  return  to  his  domi- 
nions in  Germany,  relying  with  pleasure  on  the  spirit, 
and  zeal  of  his  people,  in  defence  of  his  person  and  realm. 
He  told  the  commons  that  he  confided  in  their  wisdom,  for 
preferring  more  vigorous  efforts,  though  more  expensive, 
to  a  less  effectual,  and  therefore  less  frugal  plan  of  war ; 
that  he  had  placed  before  them  the  dangers  and  neces- 
sities  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  lay  the  burdens- 
they  should  judge  unavoidable  in  such  a  manner  as  would, 
least  disturb  and  exhaust  his  people.     He  expressed  his 
concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  arising  from  the, 
present  dearth  of  corn,  and  for  the  disturbances  to.  which 
it  had  given  rise  ;  and  exhorted  his  parliament  to  con- 
sider of  proper  provisions  for  preventing  the  like  mis- 
chiefs hereafter.     He  concluded  with  remarking,  that 
unprosperous  events  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
drawn  from  his  subjects  signal  proofs  how  dearly  they 
tendered  the  honour  of  his  crown  ;  therefore,  they  could 
not,  on  his  part,  fail  to  meet  with  just  returns  of  un- 
wearied care,  and  unceasing  endeavours  for  the  glory, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  his  people. 

§  XX..  The  king  having  retired  from  the  house  of. 
peers,  the  speech  was  read  by  lord  Sandys,  appointed  to 

l2 
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act  n  speaker  to  that  house ;  then  earl  Gower  moved 
for  an  address,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  without 
objection.  In  one  part  of  it,  his  majesty  was  thanked 
for  having  caused  a  body  of  electoral  troops  to  come 
into  England  at  the  request  of  his  parliament;  and  this 
article  was  disagreeable  to  those  who  had  disapproved 
of  the  request  in  the  last  session.  They  sud  they 
wished  to  see  the  present  address  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  lords  ;  a  satisfaction  they  could  not  have,  if  sudu 
a  paragraph  should  be  inserted :  for  they  still  thought 
the  bringing  over  Hanoverian  troops  a  preposterous 
measure ;  because  it  had  not  only  loaded  the  nation 
with  an  enormous  expense,  but  also  furnished  the  court 
of  France  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  invading  the 
electorate,  which  otherwise  it  would  have  no  shadow  of 
reason  to  attack ;  besides,  the  expedient  was  held  in 
reprobation  by  the  subjects  in  general,  and  such  a  para- 
graph might  be  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  important,  the  address,  including  this  para- 
graph, was  approved  by  a  great  majority. 

§  XXI,  In  the  address  of  the  commons  no  such  pa- 
ri^raph  was  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  re- 
cited his  majesty's  speech,  Mr.  C  Townshend  proposed 
the  heads  of  an  address,  to  which  the  house  unani- 
mously agreed;  and  it  was  presented  accordingly.  This 
necessary  form  was  no  sooner  discussed,  than  the  house^ 
with  a  warmth  of  humanity  and  benevolence  suitable  to 
such  an  assembly,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
deliberate  on  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  which 
related  to  the  dearth  of  corn  that  so  much  distressed  the 
poorer  class  of  people^  A  bill  was  immediately  fiumed 
to  prohibit,  for  a  time  limited,  the  exportation  of  corn, 
tnalt,  meal,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  staidi ;  and  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  taken  to  address  the  sovereign,  that 
an  embargo  might  be  forthwith  laid  upon  all  ships  laden 
or  to  be  laden  with  these  commodities,  to  be  exported 
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fh)m  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the 
sanae  time^  vice-admiral  Boscawen^  from  the  board  of 
admiralty^  informed  the  house,  that  the  king  and  the 
board  having  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  ad- 
miral Byng,  in  a  late  action  with  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  appearance  of  hia  not 
having  acted  agreeably  to  Ws  instructions  for  the  relief 
of  Minorca,  he  was  then  in  custody  of  the  mar^l  of 
the  admiralty,  in  order  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial : 
that  although  this  was  no  more  than  what  was  usual  in 
like  casea,  yet  as  admiral  Byng  was  then  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  as  his  confinement  might  detain  him 
some  tinae  from  his  duty  there,  the  board  of  admiralty 
th^i^Dght  it  a  respect  due  to  the  house  to  inform  them 
of  thie  commitment  and  detainer  of  the  said  admiral. 
This  message  being  delivered,  the  journal  of  the  house 
in  relation  to  rear-admiral  Knowles*"  was  read,  and  what 
Mr.  Boscawen  now  communicated  was  also  inserted. 

§  XXII  •  The  committees  of  supply,  and  of  ways  and 
m^ans,  being  appointed,  took  into  consideration  the 

*  Rear-admiral  KDowles  being,  in  the  month  of  December  1749,  tried 
at  Deptford,  before  a  conrt-martial,  for  his  behaviour  in  and  relating  to 
an  action  which  happened  on  the  Ist  day  of  October  in  the  preceding 
year,  between  a  British  squadron  nnder  bis  command,  and  a  squadron 
of  Spain,  the  court  was  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  said  Knowles, 
while  he  was  standing  for  the  enemy,  might,  by  a  different  disposition  of 
his  squadron,  have  begun  the  attack  with  six  i^ips  as  early  in  the  day  aa 
few  of  them  were  engaged ;  and  that,  therefore,  by  his  neglecting  so  to 
do,  he  gave  the  enemy  a  manifest  advantage:  that  the  said  Knowles  re- 
mained on  board  the  ship  Cornwall  with  his  6ag,  after  she  was  disabled 
from  eontinuing  the  action,  though  he  might,  upon  her  being  disabled, 
have  shifted  his  flag  on  board  another  ship ;  and  the  court  were  unani* 
measly  of  opinion  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  in  order  to  have  eondueted 
and  directed,  daring  the  whole  action,  the  motions  of  the  squadron  in- 
tmsted  to  his  care  and  conduct.  Upon  consideration  of  the  whole  oon- 
duct  of  the  said  Knowles,  relating  to  that  action,  the  court  did  unani- 
mously agree,  that  befell  under  part  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  articles 
of  war,  namely,  the  word  negligenee,  and  no  other ;  and  also  under  the 
twenty-third  artiele. — ^The  court,  therefore,  unanimously  adjudged,  that 
be  should  be  reprimanded  for  not  bringing  up  the  squadron  in  closer 
order  than  he  did,  and  not  beginning  tbo  attack  with  as  great  force  as  ho 
night  have  done ;  and  also  for  not  shifting  hit  flag,  upon  the  ComwtH^s 
being  disabled. 
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necessities  of  tlie  state,  and  made  vefy  ample  provision 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  war  with  vigour. 
They  granted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the  sea^service, 
including  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen; 
marines  ;  and  for  the  land-service,  foity-nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  effective  men,  compre-' 
heriding  four  thousand  and  eight  invalids.  The  supply 
was  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these  forces,  as 
well  as  for  the  troops  of  Hesse  and  Hanover ;  for  the 
ordnance  ;  the  levy  of  new  regiments  ;  for  assisting  his 
majesty  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of  obser- 
vation, for  the  just  and  necessary  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  electoral  dominions,  and  those  of  his  allies ;  . 
and  towards  enabling  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  for  the  security  of  the  empire 
against  the  irruption  of  foreign  armies,^  as  well  as  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause ;  for  building  and 
repairs  of  ships,  hiring  transports,  payment  of  half-pay 
officers,  and  the  pensions  of  widows ;  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  discharge  the  like  sum,  raised  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and 
charged  upon  the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be  granted  in 
this  session,  for  enabling  the  governors  and  guardians  of 
the  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  ex- 
posed and  deserted  young  children,  to  receive  all  such 
children,  under  a  certain  age,  as  should  be  brought  to 
the  said  hospital  within  the  compass  of  one  year  ;*  for 

'  Nothing  could  more  g1orioiu>ly  evince  the  generosity  of  a  British 
parliament,  than  this  interposition  for  defending  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
in  conjunction  with  two  electors  only,  against  the  sense  of  the  other 
seven,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
empire^  who,  in  the  sequel,  stigmatized  these  two  princes  as  rebels,  and 
treated  one  of  them  as  an  outlaw. 

fi  This  charity,  established  by  voluntary  contribution,  might,  under 
proper  restrictions,  prove  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth,  by  rescuing 
deserted  children  from  misery  and  death,. and  qualifying  them  for  being 
fwrviceable  members. of  the  community ;  but  since  the  liberality  of  parlia- 
ment iiath  enabled  the  governors  and  corporation  to  receive  all  the  chil- 
dren that  are  presented,  without  question  or  limitation,  the  yearly  exr 
pense  hath  fiwelled  into  a  national  grievance,  and  the  humane  pur|)oset 
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maintaining  and  supporting  the  new  settlement  of  Nova* 
^  Scotia  ;  for  repairing  and  finishing  military  roads ;  for 
making  good  his  majesty's  engagement  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel ;  for  the  expense  of  marching,- 
recruiting,  and  remounting,  German  troops  in  the  pay 
of  Great  Britain  ;  for  empowering  his  majesty  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or  to 
be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to^ 
take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  disap- 
point or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies^ 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  should  require ;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  persons,  in  such  a  manner  as  his  majesty 
should  direct ;  for  the  use  and  relief  of  his  subjects  in 
the  several  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  recompense  for  such  services  as,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty's  commander-in-chief  in  Ame- 
rica, they  respectively  had  performed,  or  shogld  perform, 
either  by  putting  these  provinces  in  a  state  of  defence^' 
or  by  acting  with  vigour  against  the  enemy;  for  en- 
abling the  East  India  company  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  military  force  in  their  settlements,  to  be  maintained 
in  them,  in  lieu  of  a  battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces  with- 
drawn from  those  forts  and  factories ;  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
for  widening  the  avenues,  and  rendering  more  safe  and 
commodious  the  streets  and  passages  leading  from 
Charing-cross  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  new  bridge  at  Westmin- 
ster.^    Such  were  the  articles  under  which  we  may 

of  tbe  original  iasfitation  are,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated.  Instead  of  an 
asylum  for  poor  forlorn  orphans  and  abandoned  foundlings,  it  is  become 
a  general  receptacle  for  the  offspring  of  the  dissolute,  who  care  not  to 
work  for  the  maiutenance  of  their  families.  The  hospital  itself  is  a  plain 
edifice,  well  contrived  for  economy  and  convenience,  standing  on  the 
north  side  ef  the  city,  and  a  little  detached  from  it,  in  an  agreeable  and 
salubrious  situation.  The  hall  is  adorned  with  some  good  paintings,  the 
chapel  is  elegant,  and  the  regulations  are  admirable. 

^  Tbe  bridge  at  Westminster  may  be  considered  as  a  national  orua^ 
ment.    It  was  built  at  the  public  expense,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
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specify  the  supplies  of  this  year>  on  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  8,350,325/.  Qs.  3d.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
for  the  honour  of  the  administration,  that  the  house  o£ 
commons  could  not  have  exhibited  stronger  marks  of 
their  attachment  to  the  crown  and  person  of  their  sove- 
reign, as  well  as  of  their  desire  to  see  the  force  of  the 
nation  exerted  with  becoming  spirit.  The  sums  granted 
by  the  committee  of  supply  did  not  exceed  8,3 50,325/* 
9^.  3d. ;  the  funds  established  amounted  to  8,689,51/. 
19*.  yd.;  so  that  there  was  an  overplus  of  338,7^6/. 
lOs.  4d. ;  an  excess  which  was  thought  necessary,  ia 
case  the  lottery,  which  was  founded  on  a  new  plan, 
should  not  succeed. 

I XXIII.  Some  of  these  impositions  were  deemed 
grievous  hardships  by  those  upon  whom  they  immedi- 
alely  fell ;  and  many  friends  of  their  comitry  exclaimed 
against  the  projected  army  of  observation  in  Germany, 
as  the  commencement  of  a  ruinous  continental  war, 
which  it  was  neither  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  under- 
take, nor  in  their  power  to  maintain,  without  starving 
the  operations  by  sea,  and  in  America,  founded  on  Bri- 
tish principles ;  without  contracting  such  an  additional 
load  of  debts  and  taxes,  as  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in 
bankruptcy  and  distress.  To  those  dependants  of  the 
tnmisftry,  who  observed  that  as  Hanover  was  threatened 
by  France  for  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  it  ought, 
in.  common  gratitude,  to  be  protected,  they  replied,  that 
every  state,  in  assisting  any  ally,  ought  to  have  a  regard 
to  its  own  preservation  ;  that,  if  the  king  of  England 
enjoyed  by  inheritance,  or  succession,  a  province  in  the 
heart  of  France,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  and  unjust, 
in  case  of  a  rupture  with  that  kingdom,  to  exhaust  the 
treasures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  defence  of  such  a  pro- 
vince ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  it  would  have  the  same 
right  to  complain  that  they  suffered  for  their  connexion 

Wesfmifisteivliall  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  thir- 
teen arches,  conslracted  with  equal  elegance  and  simplicity. 
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with  England.     They  observed,  that  other  dominions, 
ekctorates^  and  principalities  in  Germany,  were  secured 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  fait  and 
equal  alliances  with  their  co-estates ;  whereas  Hanover 
stood  solitary,  like  a  hunted  deer  avoided  by  the  herd, 
and  had  no  other  shelter  but  that  of  shrinking  under  the 
extended  shield  of  Great  Britain :  that  the  reluctance 
expressed  by  the  German  princes  to  undertake  the  de* 
fence  of  these  dominions,  flowed  from  a  firm  persuasion, 
founded  on  experience,  that  England  wouM  interpose  as 
a  principal,  and  not  only  draw  her  sword  against  the 
enemies  of  the  electorate,  but  concentrate  her  chief 
strength  in  that  object,  and  waste  her  treasures  in  pur- 
chasing their  concurrence ;  that,  exclusive  of  an  ample 
revenue  drained  from  the  sweat  of  the  peojde,  great  part 
of  which  had  been  expended  in  continental  efforts,  the 
whole  national  debt  incurred,  since  the  accession  of  the 
late  king,  had  been  contracted  in  pursuance  of  measures 
totally  foreign  to  the  interest  of  these  kingdoms :  that, 
since  Hanover  was  the  favourite  object,  England  would 
save  money,  and  great  quantities  of  British  blood,  by 
allowing  France  to  take  possession  of  the  electorate, 
paying  its  ransom  at  the  peace,  and  indemnifying  the  in- 
hal)itants  for  the  damage  they  might  sustain ;  an  expe- 
dient that  would  be  productive  of  another  good  conse- 
quence ;  it  would  rouse  the  German  princes  from  their 
affected  indifference,  and  oblige  them  to  exert  themselves 
with  vigour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  detested  neighbourhood 
of  such  an  enterprising  invader. 

§  XXIV.  The  article  of  the  supply  relating  to  the  army 
of  observation  took  rise  from  a  message  signed  by  his 
majesty,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  promoted  to  the 
office  of  principal  secretary  of  state ;  a  gentleman  who 
had,  upon  sundry  occasions,  combated  the  gigantic  plan 
of  continental  connexions  with  all  the  strength  of  reason, 
and  all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  He  now  imparted  to 
the  house  an  intimation,  importing,  it  was  always  with 
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reluctance  that  his  majesty  asked  extraordinary  supplies 
of  his  people ;  but  as  the  united  councils  and  formidable 
preparations  of  France  and  her  allies  threatened  Europe 
in  general  with  the  most  alarming  consequence ;  and  as 
these  unjust  and  vindictive  designs  were  particularly  and 
imipediately  bent  against  his  majesty's  electoral  domi- 
njons,  and  those  of  his  good  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  ' 
his  majesty  confided  in  tiie  experienced  zeal  and  affec- 
tion of  his  faithful  commons,  that  they  would  cheerfully 
assist  him  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of  obser- 
vation, for  the  just  and  necessary  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  those  territories,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements with  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  the  security  of 
the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  foreign  armies,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  common  cause.     Posterity  will 
hardly  believe,  that  the  emperor  and  all  the  princes  of 
.Germany  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  country, 
except  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  surprised,  that  Great  Britain,  after  all  the  treaties  she 
had  made,  and  the  numberless  subsidies  she  had  granted, 
should  not  have  an  ally  left,  except  one  prince,  so  em- 
barrassed in  his  own  affairs,  that  he  could  grant  her  no 
succour,  whatever  assistance  he  might  demand.     The 
king's  message  met  with  as  favourable  a  reception  as  he 
could  have  desired.  It  was  read  in  the  house  of  commons, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  his  majesty 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  including  the  secret  and  se- 
parate article,  and  the  declaration  signed  on  each  side 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Westminster :  the  request 
was  granted,  and  the  convention  approved.  With  equal 
readiness  did  they  gratify  his  majesty's  inclination,  sig- 
nified in  another  message,  delivered  on  the  17th  day  of 
May,  by  lord  Bateman,  intimating,  that  in  this  critical 
juncture,  emergencies  might  arise  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences, if  proper  means  should  not  be  immediately  ap-- 
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plied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them ;  his  majesty  was,  lhere-> 
fore,  desirous  that  the  house,  would  enable  him  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or  Jto  ba 
iqcurred  for  the  service  of  the  current  year ;  and  to  take 
all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or 
defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the; 
exigency  of  affairs  might  require.  The  committee  oi 
supply  forthwith  granted  a  very  large  sum  for  these  pur-; 
poses,  including  the  charge  of  German  mercenaries.  Aj 
like  message  being  at  the  same  time;Communicated.tQ 
the  upper  house,  their  lordships  voted  a  very  loyal  address, 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  when  the  article  of  supply,.  ' 
which  it  produced  among  the  commons,  fell  under  their, 
inspection,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  by  way  of  a 
clause  of  appropriation. 

§XXV.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  first, 
bill  which  the  commons  passed  in  this  session  was  for.  ' 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
corn;  but  this  remedy  not  being  judged  adequate  to; 
the  evil,  another  bill  was  framed,  removing,  for  a  limited) 
time,  the  duty  then  payable  upon  foreign  corn  and  flour, 
imported ;  as  also  permitting,  for  a  certain  time,  all 
such  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal,  bread,  biscuit,  and  flour, 
as  .had  been  or  should  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be. 
landed  and  expended  in  the  kingdom  duty  free.  In.  or- 
der still  more  to  reduce  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  to 
prevent  any  supply  of  provisions  from  being  sent  to  our. 
enemies  in  America,  a  third  bill  was  brought  in,  prohi- 
biting, for  a  time  therein  limited,  the  exportation  of 
corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  starch, 
beef,  pork,  bacon,  or  other  victual,  from  any  of  the  Brin 
tish  plantations,  unless  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or 
from  one  colony  to  another.  To  this  act  two  clauses- 
were  added,  for  allowing  those  necessaries,  mentioned 
above,  (to  be  imported  in  foreign  built  ships,  and  fron> 
any  state  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  either  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  for  exporting  from  Sou^hamptor^ 
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or  Exeter  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  quantity  of  wheat,,  barley,  oats^  meal,  or  flour, 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  quarters. 
The  commons  would  have  still  improved  their  huma- 
nity, bad  they  contrived  and  established  some  effectual 
method  to  punish  those  unfeeling  villains,  who,  by  en- 
grossing and  hoarding  up  great  quantities  of  grain,  had 
created  this  artificial  scarcity,  and  deprived  their  fellow- 
creatures  of  bread,  with  a  view  to  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage. Upon  a  subsequent  report  of  the  committee,, 
the  house  resolved,  that,  to  prevent  the  high  price  of 
wheat  and  bread,  no  spirits  should  be  distillol  from 
wheat  for  a  limited  time.  While  the  bill,  formed  on 
this  resolution,  was  in  embryo,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  house  by  the  brewers  of  London,  Westminster,. 
Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent,  representing,  that,  when 
the  resolution  passed,  the  price  of  malt,  which  was  be- 
fore too  high,  immediately  rose  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  petitioners  found  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
carrying  on  business  at  the  price  malt  then  bore,  occa- 
sioned, as  they  conceived,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
necessity  the  distillers  would  be  under  to  make  use  of 
the  best  pale  malt,  and  substitute  the  best  barley  in  lieu 
of  wheat :  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  markets  would  not 
be  able  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley  for  the 
demands  of  both  professions^  besides  other  necessary 
uses :  they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
Kc  revenue,  to  which  the  trade  of  the  petitioners  so 
largely  contributed,  proper  measures  might  be  taken 
for  preventing  the  public  loss,  and  relieving  their  parti- 
cular distress.  The  house  would  not  lend  a  deaf  ear  to 
a  remonstrance  in  which  the  revenue  was  concerned. 
The  members  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  immediately 
received  instructions  to  make  provision  in  it  to  restrain, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  distilling  of  barley,  malt,  and  all 
grain  whatsoever.  TKe  bill  was  framed  accordingly,  but 
did  not  pass  without  strenuous  opposition.     To  this 
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.prcditbttion  it  was  objefcted,  that  there  are  always  large 
quantities  of  ijvfaeat  and  barley  in  the  kingdom  so  much 
damaged^  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  use  but  the  distillery, 
consequendy  a  restriction  of  this  nature  would  ruin 
many  fanxiers,  and  others  employed  in  the  trade  of  malt- 
ing.    Particular  interests,  however,  must  often  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  the  pre- 
sent distress  prevailed  over  the  prospect  of  this  disad- 
vantage.   If  they  had  allowed  any  sort  of  grain  to  be 
distilled,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the 
disttt&ig  of  every  kind.     The  prohibition  was  limited  to 
two  months ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the 
scarcity  ^till  continuing,  it  was  protracted  by  a  new  bill 
to  the  11th  day  of  December,  with  a  proviso,  empower- 
ing his  majesty  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  time  after  the 
iitfa  day  of  May,  if  such  a  step  should  be  judged  for 
the  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 

§  XXVI.  The  next  bill  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  commons,  was  a  measure  of  th^  utmost  national  im- 
portance, though  secretly  disliked  by  many  individuals 
of  the  legislature,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  venture 
to  avow  their  disapprobation.    The  establishment  of  a 
militia  was  a  very  popular  and  desirable  object,  but  at- 
tended with  numberless  difficulties,  and  a  competition 
of  interests  which  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile.     It 
had  formerly  been  an  inexhaustible  source  of  contention 
between  the  crown  and  the  commons  ;  but  now  both 
apparently  concurred  in  rendering  it  serviceable  to  the 
commonwealth,  though  some  acquiesced  in  the  scheme, 
who  were  not  at  all  hearty  in  its  favour.     On  the  4th 
day  of  December,  a  motion  was  made  for  the  bill,  by 
cokmdi  George  Townshend,  eldest  son  of  lord  viscount 
Townshend,  a  gentleman  of  courage,  sense,  and  pro- 
bity ;  endued  with  penetration  to  discern,  and  honesty 
to  pursue,  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  in  defiance 
of  power,  in  contempt  of  private  advantages.     Leave 
being  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  ordering  of 
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.the  militia  forces  in  the  several  counties  of  England, 
Ae  task  of  preparing  it  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Townshend, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  able  members  in 
the  house,  comprehending  his  own  brother,  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  whose  genius  shone  with  distinguished  lus- 
tre: he  was  keen,  discerning,  eloquent,  and  accurate ;  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  vivacity  of  parts,  with  a  surprising 
solidity  of  understanding ;  was  a  wit  without  arrogance; 
a  patriot  without  prejudice,  and  a  courtier  without  de- 
pendance. 

While  the  militia  bill  remained  under  consideration 
in  the  house,  a  petition  for  a  constitutional  and  well- 
regulated  militia  was  presented  by  the  mayor,  jurats, 
and  commonalty,  of  the  king's  town  and  parish  of  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  in  common-council  assembled.  At  the 
same  time,  remonstrances  were  offered  by  the  Protestant 
dissenting  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  by  the 
Protestant  dissenters  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  dissenting  mi- 
nisters of  Devonshire ;  the  Protestant  dissenters,  being 
freeholders  and  burgesses  of  the  town  and  county,  of 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  joined  with  other  inhabitants 
of  the  church  of  England,  expressing  their  apprehension; 
that,,  in  the  bill  then  depending,  it  might  be  proposed 
to  enact,  that  the  said  militia  should  be  exercised  on  the 
liOrd's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  praying  that 
no  clause  fof  such  purpose  might  pass  into  a  law. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculously  fanatic  and 
impertinent  than  a  declaration  of  such  a  scruple  against 
a  practice  so  laudable  and  necessary,  in  a  country  where 
that  day  of  the  week  is  generally  spent  in  merry-making, 
riot,  and  debauchery,  the  house  paid  so  much  regard 
to  the  squeamish  consciences  of  those  puritanical  peti- 
tioners, that  Monday  was  pitched  upon  for  the  day  of 
exercise  to  the  militia,  though  on  such  working  days 
they  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  country;   and  that  no  rdigious 
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pretence  should  be  left  for  opposing  the  progress  and 
execution  of  the  bill,  proper  clauses  were .  inserted  for 
the  relief  of  the  Quakers.  Another  petition  and  coun- 
ter-petition were  delivered  by  the  magistrates,  freehold- 
ers, and  burgesses,  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  relation 
to  their  particular  franchises,  which  were  accordingly 
considered  in  framing  the  bill. 

§  XXVIII.  After  mature  deliberation,  and  divers  al- 
terations, it  passed  the  lower  house,  and  was  sent  to  the 
lords  for  their  concurrence :  here  it  underwent  sevjeral 
amendments,  one  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  militia-men  to  one-half  of  what  the  commons 
had  proposed;  namely,  to  thirty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  men  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Engr 
land  and  Wales.  The  amendments  being  canvassed  in 
the  lower  house,  met  with  some  opposition,  and  divers 
conferences  with  their  lordships  ensued  ;  at  length,  how- 
ever, the  two  houses  agreed  to  every  article,  and  the  bill 
soon  received  the  royal  sanction.  No  provision,  how- 
ever, was  made  for  clothes,  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
pay :  had  regulations  been  made  for  these  purposes,  the 
act  would  have  become  a  money  bill,  in  which  the  lord§ 
could  have  made  no  amendment :  in  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  any  difference  between  the  two  houses,  on  a 
dispute  of.  privileges  not  yet  determined,  and  that  the 
house  of  peers  might  make  what  amendments  they 
should  think  expedient,  the  commons  left  the  expense  of 
the  militia  to  be  regulated  in  a  subsequent  bill,  during 
the  following  session,  when  they  could,  with  more^er-. 
tainty,  compute  what  sum  would  be  necessary  for  these 
purposes.  After  all,  the  bill  seemed  to  be  crude,  im- 
perfect, and  ineffectual,  and  the  promoters  of  it  were 
well  aware  of  its  defects ;  but  they  were  apprehensive 
that  it  would  have  been  dropped  altogether,  had  they 
insisted  upon  the  scheme  being  executed  in  its  full  ex-. 
tent.  They  were  eager  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  try- 
ing an  experiment,  which  might  afterward  be  improved 
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to  a  greater  natiozial  advantage ;  and,  therefore,  they 
acquiesced  in  many  restrictions  and  alterations,  tiiiich 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

§  XXIX.  The  next  measure  that  fell  under  tfce  con* 
sideration  of  the  house  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inhospitable  perseverance  of  the  publicans  and  inn- 
holders,  who  conceived  themselves  not  obliged  by  law 
to  receive  or  give  quarters  in  their  houses  to  any  foreign 
troops,  and  accordingly  refused  admittance  to  the  Hes- 
sian auxiliaries,  who  began  to  be  dreadfully  incommoded 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  This  objection  implying 
afi  attack  upon  the  prerogative,  the  government  did  not 
think  fit,  at  this  juncture,  to  dispute  any  other  way,  than 
by  procuring  a  new  law  in  favour  of  those  foreigners. 
It  was  entitled,  "  A  bill  to  make  provision  for  quartering 
the  foreign  troops  now  in  this  kingdom,"  prepared  by 
lord  Harrington,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  solicitor-general,  and  immediately  passed  without 
opposition.  This  step  being  taken,  another  bill  was 
brought  in,  for  the  regulation  of  the  marine  foix^es  while 
on  shore.  This  was  almost  a  transcript  of  the  mutiny 
act,  with  this  material  difference  :  it  empowered  the  ad- 
miralty to  grant  commissions  for  holding  general  courts- 
martial,  and  to  do  every  thing,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  his  majesty  is  empowered  to  do  by  the  usual  mutiny 
bill;  consequently  every  clause  was  adopted  without 
question. 

§  XXX.  The  same  favourable  reception  was  given  to 
a  bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  his 
majesty's  land-forces  and  marines ;  a  law  which  threw 
into  the  hands  of  many  worthless  magistrates  an  addi- 
tional power  of  oppressing  their  fellow-creatures :  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  land-tax, 
magistrates  of  corporations  and  boroughs,  were  em- 
powered to  meet  by  direction  of  the  secretary  at  war, 
communicated  in  precepts  issued  by  the  high  she- 
riffs, or  their  deputies,  within  their  respective  divisions. 
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and  at  their  usual  places  of  meeting,  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  execution  of  the  act :  then  they  were  required  to 
appoint  the  times  and  places  for  their  succeeding  meet- 
ings ;  to  issue  precepts  to  the  proper  oidcers  for  these 
succeeding  meetings ;  and  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  every  meeting  to  such  military  officers  as,  by 
notice  from  the  secretary  at  war,  should  be  directed  to 
attend  that  service.  The  annual  bill  for  preventing  mu- 
tiny and  desertion  met  with  no  objections,  and  indeed 
contained  nothing  essentially  different  from  that  which 
had  passed  in  the  last  session.  The  next  law  enacted, 
was,  for  farther  preventing  embezzlement  of  goods  and 
apparel,  by  those  with  whom  they  are  intrusted,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  gaming  in  public-houses. 
By  this  bill  a  penalty  was  inflicted  on  pawnbrokers,  in  a 
summary  way,  for  receiving  goods,  knowing  them  not 
to  be  the  property  of  the  pledger,  and  pawned  without 
the  authority  of  the  owner.*  With  respect  to  gaming, 
the  act  ordained,  that  all  publicans  suffering  journeymen, 
labourers,  servants,  or  apprentices,  to  game  with  cards, 
dice,  shuffleboards,  mississippi,  or  billiard  tables,  skittles, 
nine-pins,  &c.  should  forfeit  forty  shillings  for  the  first 
offence,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  ten  pounds  shall 
be  levied  by  distress. 

'  It  was  enacted,  that  persons  pawning,  exchanging,  or  disposing  of 
goods,  without  leave  of  the  owner,  should  suffer  in  the  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings;  and,  on  non-payment,  be  committed  for  fourteen  days  to  hard  la- 
bour ;  afterward, if  the  money  could  not  then  be  paid,  to  be  whipped  pablio- 
iy  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  such  other  place  as  the  justice  of  the  peace 
should  appoint,  on  publication  of  the  prosecutor:  that  every  pawnbroker 
should  makeentiy  of  the  person's  name  and  place  of  abode  who  pledges  any 
goods  with  him ;  and  the  pledger,  if  he  required  it,  should  have  a  duplicate 
of  that  entry:  that  a  pawnbroker  receiving  linen  or  apparel  intrusted  to 
others  to  be  washed  or  mended,  should  forfeit  double  the  sum  lent  upon 
it,  and  restore  the  goods :  that  upon  oath  of  any  person  whose  goods  are 
unlawfully  pawned  or  exchanged,  the  justice  should  issue  a  warrant  to 
search  the  suspected  person's  bouse ;  and  upon  refusal  of  admittance,  the 
oflScer  might  break  open  the  door:  that  goods  pawned  for  any  sum  not 
exceeding  ten  popnds,  might  be  recovered  within  two  years,  the  owner 
making  oath  of  the  pawning,  and  tendering  the  principal,  interest,  and 
charges :  that  goods  remaining  unredeemed  for  two  years  should  be  for* 
fttted  and  sold,  the  overplus  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  dwner  on  demand, 

VOL.  IV.  *    M 
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§  XXXI.  Divers  inconveniences  having  resulted  from 
the  interposition  of  justices,  who,  in  pursuance  of  ^iiact 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  present  reign,  assumed  the 
right  of  establishing  rates  for  the  payment  of  wages  to 
weavers,  several  petitions  were  offered  to  the  house  of 
commons,  representing  the  evil  consequences  of  such  an 
establishment ;  and  although  these  arguments  were  an- 
swered and  opposed  in  counter-petitions,  the  commons, 
actuated  by  a  laudable  concern  for  the  interest  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  after  due  deliberation,  removed  the 
grievance  by  a  new  bill,  repealing  so  much  of  the  former 
act  as  empowered  justices  of  the  peace  to  make  rates  for 
the  payment  of  wages.^ — ^The  commons  were  not  more 
forward  to  provide  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  with 
v^our,  than  ready  to  adopt  new  regulations  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  society  of  the 
free  British  fishery  presented  a  petition,  alleging,  that 
they  had  employed  the  sum  of  1 30,305/.  8^.  6d.  toge- 
ther with  the  entire  produce  of  their  fish,  and  all  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  several  branches  allowed  on  the 
tonnage  of  their  shipping,  and  on  the  exportation  of 
their  fish,  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery ;  and  that,  from 
their  being  obliged,  in  the  infancy  of  the  undertaking, 
to  incur  a  much  larger  expense  than  was  at  that  time 
foreseen,  they  now  found  themselves  so  far  reduced  in 
their  capital,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  farther  prose- 
cuting the  fisheries  with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  in- 
dulged with  the  farther  assistance  of  parliament.  They 
prayed,  therefore,  that,  towards  enabling  them  to  carry 

k  It  likewise  imported,  that  all  coBtracts  or  agreements  made  between 
clothiers  and  weavers,  in  respect  to  wages,  should,  from  and  after  the  1st 
of  May,  in  the  year  1757,  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  rate  established, 
or  to  be  established ;  but  that  these  contracts  or  agreements  should  ex- 
tend only  to  the  actual  prices  or  rates  of  workmanship  or  wages ;  and  not 
to  the  payment  thereof  in  any  other  manner  tlian  in  money,  and  that  if 
any  clothier  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  weaver  the  wages  or  price 
agreed  on,  in  money,  within  two  days  after  the  work  should  be  performed 
and  delivered,  the  same  beii^  demanded,  should  forfeit  forty  shillings  for 
every  such  offence. 
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on  the  said  fisheries,  they  might  have  liberty  to  make  use 
of  such  nets  as  they  should  find  best  adapted  to  the  said 
fisheries ;  each  buss,  nevertheless,  carrying  to  sea  the 
same  quantity  and  depth  of  netting,  which,  by  tRe  fishery 
acts,  they  were  then  bound  to  carry :  that  the  bounty 
of  thirty  shillings  per  ton,  allowed  by  the  said  acts  on  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  fishery,  might  be  increased; 
and  forasmuch  as  many  of  the^stock-proprietors  were 
unable  to  advance  any  farther  sum  for  prosecuting  this 
branch  of  commerce ;  and  others  unwilling,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation,  and  under  the  present  restraints,  to  risk 
any  farther  sum  in  the  undertaking ;  that  the  stock  of 
the  society,  by  the  said  acts  made  unalienable,  except  in 
case  of  death  or  bankruptcy,  for  a  term  of  years,  might 
forthwith  be  made  transferable ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  at  liberty,  between  the  intervals  of  the  fishing 
seasons,  to  employ  the  busses  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
should  find  for  the  advantage  of  the  society.  While  the 
conimittee  was  employed  in  deliberating  on  the  particu- 
lars of  this  remonstrance,  another  was  delivered  from  the 
free  British  fishery  chamber  of  Whitehaven  in  Cumber- 
land, representing,  that,  as  the  law  then  stpod,  they  went 
to  Shetland,  and  returned  at  a  great  expense  and  loss  of 
time ;  and  while  the  war  continued  durst  not  stay  there 
to  fish,  besides  being  obliged  to  run  the  most  imminent 
risks,  by  going  and  returning  without  convoy :  that,  ever 
since  the  institution  of  the  present  fishery,  experience 
had  fully  shewn  the  fishery  of  Shetland  not  worth  fol- 
lowing, as  thereby  the  petitioners  had  lost  two  months 
of  a  much  better  fishery  in  St.  George's  channel,  within 
one  day's  sail  of  Whitehaven :  they  took  notice,  that 
the  free  British  fishery  society  had  applied  to  the  house 
for  farther  assistance  and  relief;  and  prayed  that  Camp^ 
beltown,  in  Argyllshire,  might  be  appointed  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  busses  belonging  to  Whitehaven,  for 
the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter  fishery,  that  they  might 
beenabl^  to  fish  with  greater  advantage.     The  com- 
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mittee^  having  considered  the  matter  of  both  petitions^ 
were  of  opinion^  that  the  petitioners  should  be  at  liberty 
to  use  such  nets  as  they  should  find  best  adapted  to  the 
white  herring  fishery :  that  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings 
per  ton  should  be  augmented  to  fifty :  that  the  petition- 
ers should  be  allowed,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fishing 
seasons,  to  employ  their  vessels  in  any  other  lawful  bu- 
siness, provided  they  should  have  been  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery  during  the  proper  seasons:  that  they 
might  use  such  barrels  for  packing  the  fish  as  they  then 
used,  or  might  hereafter  find  best  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose :  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
waste  or  uncultivated  land,  one  huhdred  yards  at  the 
least  above  high-water  mark,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets ;  and  that  Campbeltown  would  be  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  place  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
busses  belonging  to  Whitehaven.  This  last  resolution, 
however,  was  not  inserted  in  the  bill  which  contained 
the  other  five,  and  in  a  little  time  received  the  royal 
assent. 

§  XXXII.  Such  are  the  connexions,  dependencies, 
and  relations,  subsisting  between  the  mechanical  arts, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  that  it 
requires  study,  deliberation,  and  inquiry,  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  discern  and  distinguish  the  whole  scope  and 
•consequences  of  many  projects  oflfered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  society  of  merchant-adven- 
turers in  the  city  of  Bristol  alleged,  in  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  that  great  quantities  of  bar-iron 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  other  parts,  chiefly  purchased  with  ready  money, 
some  of  which  iron  was  exported  again  to  Africa  and 
other  places ;  and  the  rest  wrought  up  by  the  manufac- 
turers. They  affirmed  thalt  bar-iron,  imported  from 
North  America,  would  answer  the  same  purposes ;  and 
the  importation  of  it  tend  not  only  to  the  great  advan? 
tage-of  the  kingdom,  by  increasing  its  shipping  and  na-. 
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▼igation^  but  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  British  colonies : 
that  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  reign,  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from 
America  into  the  port  of  London,  duty  free,  was  per- 
mitted ;  but  its  being  carried  coastways,  or  farther  by 
land  than  ten  miles,  had  been  prohibited  ;  so  that  Seve- 
ral very  considerable  manufacturing  towns  were  deprived 
of  the  use  of  American  iron,  and  the  out-ports  prevented 
from  employing  it  in  their  export  commerce :  they  re- 
quested, therefore,  that  bar-iron  might  be  imported 
from  North  America  into  Great  Britain,  duty  free,  by 
all  his  majesty's  subjects.  This  request  being  reinforced 
by  many  other  petitions  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  other  classes  of  men,  who  thought  their  seve- 
ral interests  would  be  affected  by  such  a  measure,  took 
the  alarm ;  and,  in  divers  counter-petitions,  specified 
many  ill  consequences  which  they  alleged  would  arise 
from  its  being  enacted  into  a  law.  Pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  violent  disputes 
were  kindled  upon  this  subject,  which  was  justly  deemed 
a  matter  of  national  importance.  The  opposers  of  the 
bill  observed,  that  large  quantities  of  iron  were  yearly 
produced  at  home,  and  employed  multitudes  of  poor 
people,  there  being  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  nine 
forges  in  England  and  Wales,  besides  those  erected  in 
Scotland,  the  whole  producing  eighteen  thousand  tons 
of  iron :  that  as  the  mines  in  Great  Britain  are  inex- 
haustible, the  produce  would  of  late  years;  have  been 
considerably  increased,  had  not  the  people  been  kept 
under  continual  apprehension  of  seeing  American  iron 
admitted  duty  free :  a  supposition  which  had  prevented 
the  traders  from  extending  their  works,  and  discouraged 
many  from  engaging  in  this  branch  of  traffic ;  they  al- 
leged that  the  iron-wbrks  already  carried  on  in  England, 
occasioned  a  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  cords  of  wood,  produced  in  coppices 
that  grow  upon  barren  lands,  which  could  not  otherwise 
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be  turned  to  isiny  good  account :  that  »§  the  coppices 
afford  shade^  and  preserve  a  moisture  in  the  ground, 
the  pasture  is  more  valuable  with  the  wood,  than  it 
would  be  if  the  coppices  were  grubbed  up ;  consequent- 
ly all  the  estates,  where  these  now  grow,  would  sink  in 
their  yearly  value :  that  these  coppices,  now  cultivated 
and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  iron-works,  are 
likewise  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  as  they  furnish  bark  for  the  tanners  ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  management  of  these  coppices, 
they  produced  a  great  number  of  timber  trees,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  building.  They  asserted,  that 
neither  the  American  iron,  nor  any  that  had  yet  been 
found  in  Great  Britain,  was  so  proper  for  converting 
into  steel  as  that  which  comes  from  Sweden,  particularly 
that  sort  called  ore  ground ;  but  as  there  are  mines  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  those  of  Sweden,  furnished  with  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  wood,  and  rivers  for  mills  and  engines,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  people  would  find  metal 
of  the  same  quality,  and,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  importing  iron  either  from  Sweden 
or  Russia.  They  inferred  that  American  iron  could 
never  interfere  with  that  which  Great  Britain  imported 
from  Sweden,  because  it  was  not  fit  for  edged- tools,  an- 
chors, chain-plates,  and  other  particulars  necessary  in 
ship-buiMing ;  nor  diminish  the  importation  of  Russian 
iron,  which  was  not  only  harder  than  the  American  and 
British,  but  also  could  be  afforded  cheaper  than  that 
brought  from  our  own  plantations,  even  though  the 
duty  of  this  last  should  be  removed.  The  importation 
of  American  iron,  therefore,  duty  free,  could  interfere 
with  no  other  sort  but  that  produced  in  Britain,  with 
which,  by  means  of  this  advantage,  it  would  clash  so 
much,  as  to  put  a  stop  in  a  little  time  to  all  the  iron- 
works now  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  and  reduce  to 
beggary  a  great  number  of  families  whom  they  support. 
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To  these  objectione  the  favourers  of  the  bill  solicited 
replied^  that  when  a  manufacture  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  rough  materials,  and  these  cahnot  be  produced 
at  home  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  such  a  price  as 
is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  manufacture, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  legislature  to  admit  a  free  impor- 
tation of  these  materials,  even  from  foreign  countries, 
although  it  should  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  that 
material  in  this  island :  that  as  the  neighbours  of  Great 
Britain  are  now  more  attentive  than  ever  to  their  com- 
mercial interests,  and  endeavouring  to  manu&cture  their 
rough  materials  at  home,  this  nation  must  take  every 
method  for  lowering  the  price  of  materials,  otherwise  in 
a  few  years  it  will  lose  the  manufacture ;  and,  instead 
of  supplying  other  countries,  be  furnished  by  them  with 
all  the  fine  toys  and  utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron :  that 
being  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  the  manu&cture  but 
(he  produce  of  iron,  unless  it  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  for  which  it  is  sold  at  present, 
the  only  way  of  attaining  this  end,  is  by  diminishing  the 
duty  payable  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  or 
by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  undertakers  of  the  iron 
mines  in  Great  Britain  to  sell  their  produce  cheaper 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  afforded :  that  the  most 
efiectual  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  raise  up  a  rival, 
by  permitting  a  free  importation  of  all  sorts  of  iron  from 
the  American  plantations :  that  American  iron  can  never 
be  sold  so  cheap  as  that  of  Britain  can  be  afforded ; 
for,  in  the  colonies,  labour  of  all  kinds  is  much  dearer 
than  in  England :  if  a  man  employs  his  own  slaves, 
he  must  reckon  in  his  charge  a  great  deal  more  than 
die  common  interest  of  their  purchase-money,  be- 
cause, when  one  of  them  dies,  or  escapes  from  his 
master,   he    loses  both   interest  and  principal:    that 
the  common  interest  of  money  in  the  plantations  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  England,  consequently  no 
roan  in  that  country  will  employ  his  money  in  any 
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branch  of  trade  by  which  he  cannot  gain  considerably 
more  per  cent,  than  is  expected  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  interest  is  low,  and  profit  moderate ;  a  circumstance 
which  will  always  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  British 
miner,  who  likewise  enjoys  an  exemption  from  freight 
and  insurance,  which  lie  heavy  upon  the  American  ad- 
venturer, especially  in  time  of  war.  With  respect  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  leather  tanners,  they  observed,  that 
as  the  coppices  generally  grew  on  barren  lands,  not  fit 
for  tillage,  and  improved  the  pasturage,  no  proprietor 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  grubbing  up  the  wood  to 
spoil  the  pasture,  as  he  could  make  no  other  use  of  the 
land  on  which  it  was  produced.  The  wood  must  be  al- 
ways worth  something,  especially  in  counties  where  there 
is  not  plenty  of  coal,  and  the  timber  trees  would  produce 
considerable  advantage  :  therefore,  if  there  was  not  one 
iron  mine  in  Great  Britain,  no  coppice  would  be  grubbed 
up,  unless  it  grew  on  a  rich  soil,  which  would  produce 
corn  instead  of  cord  wood ;  consequently,  the  tanners 
have  nothing  to  fear,  especially  as  planting  hath  become 
a  prevailing  taste  among  the  landholders  of  the  island. 
The  committee  appointed  fo  prepare  the  bill  seriously 
weighed  and  canvassed  these  arguments,  examined  dis- 
puted facts,  and  inspected  papers  and  accounts  relating 
to  the  produce,  importation,  and  manufactory,  of  iron. 
At  length  Mr.  John  Pitt  reported  to  the  house  their 
opinion,  implying  that  the  liberty  granted  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  of 
importing  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America 
into  the  port  of  London,  should  be  extended  to  all  the 
other  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  so  much  of  that 
act  as  related  to  this  clause  should  be  repealed.  The 
house  having  agreed  to  these  resolutions,  and  the  bill 
being  brought  in  accordingly,  another  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  several  noblemen,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and 
other  proprietors,  owners,  and  possessors,  of  coppices  and 
woodlands^  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  alleging^ 
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that  a  permission  to  import  American  bar-iron,  duty  free, 
would  be  attended  with  numberless  ill  consequences  both 
of  a  public  and  private  nature ;  specifying  certain  hard- 
ships to  which  they  in  particular  would  be  exposed ;  and 
praying,  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  they  might  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  obliging  the  owners  of  coppice- woods  to 
preserve  them,  under  severe  penalties,  and  be  permitted 
to  fell  and  grub  up  their  coppice-woods,  in  order  to  a 
more  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  without  being  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  malicious  and  interested  prose- 
cutions. In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  a  clause 
was  added  to  the  bill,  repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of 
Henry  theEighth,  as  prohibited  the  conversion  of  coppice 
or  underwoods  into  pasture  or  tillage ;  then  it  passed 
through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  sanction.  As 
there  was  not  time,  after  this  affair  came  upon  the  car- 
pet, to  obtain  any  new  accounts  from  America,  and  as  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  know  the  quantities  of  iron 
made  in  that  country,  the  house  presented  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  desiring  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  should  be  laid  before  them,  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron 
made  in  the  American  colonies,  from  Christmas,  in  the 
year  1749,  to  the  5  th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1756, 
each  year  being  distinguished. 

§  XXXIII,  From  this  important  object,  the  parlia- 
ment converted  its  attention  to  a  regulation  of  a  much 
more  private  nature.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  by 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the  city  of 
London,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a  law 
without  Opposition,  for  the  more  effectual  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  fry  and  spawn  of  fish  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  waters  of  Med  way,  and  for  the  better 
regulating  the  fishery  in  those  rivers.  The  two  next 
measures  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  were,  first  a 
bill  to  render  more  effectual  the  several  laws  then  in 
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being,  for  the  amendment  and  preservation  of  the  high- 
ways and  turnpike  roads  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  other  for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  the  spreading  of  the 
contagious  distemper  which,  at  that  time,  raged  among 
the  horned  cattle.  A  third  arose  from  the  distress  of 
poor  silk  manufacturers,  who  were  destitute  of  enfiploy- 
ment,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsisting,  through 
the  interruption  of  the  Levant  trade :  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  the  delay  of  the  merchant  ships  from  Italy.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  bill  was  prepared, 
enacting,  that  any  persons  might  import  from  any  place, 
in  any  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  till  the  1  st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1757,  organzine  thrown  silk  of  the  growth  or 
production  of  Italy,  to  be  brought  to  the  custom-house 
of  London,  wheresoever  landed ;  but  that  no  Italian 
thrown  silk,  coarser  than  Bologna,  nor  any  tram  of  the 
growth  of  Italy,  nor  any  other  thrown  silk  of  the  growth 
or  production  of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  India,  or  Chiila, 
should  be  impor^ted  by  this  act,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  thereof.  Notwithstanding  several  petitions, 
presented  by  the  merchants,  owners,  and  commanders,  of 
ships,  and  others  trading  to  Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
raw  silks,  representing  the  evil  consequences  that  would 
probably  attend  the  passing  of  such  a  bill,  the  parlia- 
ment agreed  to  this  temporary  deviation  fix)m  the  famous 
act  of  navigation,  for  a  present  supply  to  the  poor  manu- 
facturers. 

§  XXXIV.  The  next  civil  regulation  established  in 
this  session  of  parliament  was  in  itself  judicious,  and,  had 
it  been  more  earnestly  suggested,  might  have  been  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  public.  In  order  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  smuggling,  and  prevent  the  desperadoes  con- 
ceraed  therein  from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  ene- 
my, a  law  was  passed,  enacting,  that  every  person  who 
•  had  been,  before  the  1st  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
guilty  of  illegally  running,  concealing,  receiving,  or  car- 
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rying  any  wool,  or  prohibited  goods^  or  any  foreign  com- 
modities liable  to  duties,  the  same  not  having  be«i  paid 
or  secured ;  or  of  aiding  therein,  or  had  been  found 
with  fire-arms  or  weapons,  in  order  to  be  aiding  to  sudi 
offenders ;  or  had  been  guilty  of  receiving  sudh  goods 
after  seizure ;  or  of  any  act  whatsoever,  whereby  persons 
might  be  deemed  runners  of  foreign  goods ;  or  of  hin- 
dering, wounding,  or  beating,  any  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  or  assisting  therein,  should  be  indemnified 
from  all  such  offences,  concerning  which  no  suit  should 
then  have  been  commenced,  or  composition  made,  on 
condition  that  he  should,  before  being  apfH^hended  or 
prosecuted,  and  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  enter 
himself  with  some  commissioned  officer  of  his  majesty's 
fleet,  to  serve  as  a  common  sailor ;  and  should,  for  three 
years  from  such  entry,  unless  sooner  duly  discharged, 
actually  serve  and  do  duty  in  that  station,  and  register 
his  name,  &c.  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
where  he  resided,  as  the  act  prescribes.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  seamen  employed  in  the  navy,  who 
had  been  very  irregularly  paid,  and  subject  to  grievous 
hardships  in  consequence  of  this  irregularity ;  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  brother  to  earl  Temple,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  his 
majesty's  navy,  and  for  establishing  a  regular  method  for 
the  punctual,  speedy,  and  certain  payment  of  their  wages, 
as  well  as  for  rescuing  them  from  the  arts  of  fraud  and 
imposition.  The  proposal  was  corroborated  by  divers 
petitions;  the  bill  was  prepared,  read,  printed,  and, 
after  it  had  undergone  some  amendment,  passed  into 
the  house  of  lords,  where  it  was  encountered  with  se- 
veral objections,  and  dropped  for  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

§  XXXV,  The  house  of  commons  being  desirous  of 
preventing,  for  the  future,  such  distresses  as  the  poor 
had  lately  undergone,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
of  proper  provisions  to  restrain  the  price  of  com  and 
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bread  within  due  bounds  for  the  future.     For  this  pur- 
pose, they  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  all  who  attended 
the  committee  should  have  voices.     Having  inquired 
into  the  causes  of  the  late  scarcity,  they  agreed  to  several 
resolutions,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  explain  and 
amend  the  laws  against  regraters,  forestallers,  and  en- 
grossers of  corn.     The  committee  also  received  instruc- 
tions to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  millers,  mealmen, 
and  bakers,  with  regard  to  bread,  and  to  consider  of  pro- 
per methods  to  prevent  them  in  the  sequel ;  but  no  far- 
ther progress  was  made  in  this  important  affair,  which 
was  the  more  interesting,  as  the  lives  of  individuals  in  a 
great  measure  depended  upon  a  speedy  reformation; 
for  the  millers  and  bakers  were  said  to  have  adulterated 
their  flour  with  common  whiting,  lime,  bone  ashes, 
alum,  and  other  ingredients  pernicious  to  the  human 
constitution;  a  consummation  of villany,  for  which  no 
adequate  punishment  could  be  inflicted.     Among  the 
measures  proposed  in  parliament  which  did  not  succeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rose  Fuller,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Banks, 
to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effectual,  a  law  passed 
in  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Third,  entitled,  *^  An 
act  to  punish  governors  of  plantations,  in  this  kingdom, 
for  crimes  committed  by  them  in  the  plantation.'*     This 
bill  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  some  complaints, 
specifying  acts  of  cruelty,  folly,  and  oppression,  by  which 
some  British  governors  had  been  lately  distinguished  ; 
but,  before  the  bill  could  be  brought  in,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

§  XXXVI.  But  no  step  taken  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  more  interesting 
to  the  body  of  the  people  than  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of 
Minorca,  which  had  excited  such  loud  and  universal  cla- 
mour. By  addresses  to  the  king,  unanimously  voted,  the 
commons  requested  that  his  majesty  would  give  directions 
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for  laying  before  them  copies  of  all  the  letters  and  papers 
containing  any  intelligence  received  by  the  secretaries  of 
state,  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  or  any  others 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  relation  to  the  equipment  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  or  the  designs  of  the  French 
on  Minorca,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  possessions  in 
Europe,  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1755, 
to  the  1st  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1756.     They  like- 
wise desired  to  peruse  a  list  of  the  ships  of  war  that  were 
equipped  and  made  ready  for  sea,  from  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  1755,  to  the  30th  day  of  April,  in  the 
following  year ;  with  the  copies  of  all  sailing  orders  sent 
to  the  commanders  during  that  period;  as  also  the  state 
and  condition  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  several  ports 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  admiral  By ng's  departure, 
with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  for  the  relief  of 
Fort  St,  Philip,  during  the  period  of  time  above-men- 
tioned, according  to  the  monthly  returns  made  by  the 
admiralty,  with  the  number  of  seamen  mustered  and 
borne  on  board  the  respective  ships.     They  demanded 
copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  given  to  that  admiral, 
and  of  letters  written  to  and  received  from  him,  during 
his  continuance  in  that  command,  either  by  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  relating  to  the 
condition  of  his  squadron,  and  to  the  execution  of  his 
orders.     In  a  word,  they  required  the  inspection  of  all 
papers  which  could,  in  any  manner,  tend  to  explain  the 
loss  of  Minorca,  and  the  miscarriage  of  Mr.  Byng's 
squadron.     His  majesty  complied  with  every  article  of 
their  requests :  the  papers  were  presented  to  the  house, 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  finally  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.     In  the  course  of  their  deli- 
berations^  they  addressed  his  majesty  for  more  informa- 
tion, till  at  length  the  truth  seemed  to  be  sniothered 
under  such  an  enormous  burden  of  papers,  as  the  efforts 
of  a  whole  session  could  not  have  properly  removed. 
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Indeed^  many  discerning  persons  without  dooiis  began 
to  despair  of  seeing  the  mystery  unfolded^  as  soon  as  the 
inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  o^  the  whole 
house.  They  observed,  that  an  affair  of  such  a  dark, 
intricate^  and  suspicious  nature,  ought  to  have  been 
referred  to  a  select  and  secret  committee,  chosen  by 
ballot,  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  re- 
cords, and  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  most  solemn  and 
deliberate  manner :  that  the  names  of  the  committee 
ought  to  have  been  published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  who  could  have  judged,  with  some  certainty, 
whether  the  inquiry  would  be  carried  on  with  such  im- 
partiality as  the  national  misfortune  required.  They 
suspected  that  this  reference  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  was  a  mal-contrivance,  to  prevent  a  regular 
and  minute  investigation,  to  introduce  confusion  and 
contest,  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and  obumbrate ;  to  teaze, 
fatigue,  and  disgust  the  inquirers,  that  the  examination 
might  be  hurried  over  in  a  superficial  and  perfunctory 
manner  ;  and  the  ministry,  from  this  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion of  materials,  half  explored  and  undigested,  derive  a 
general  parliamentary  approbation,  to  which  tney  might 
appeal  fk)m  the  accusations  of  the  people.  A  select 
committee  would  have  probably  examined  some  of  the 
clerks  of  the  respective  offices,  that  they  might  certainly 
know  whether  any  letters  or  papers  had  been  suppressed, 
whether  the  extracts  had  been  faithfully  made,  and  whe-. 
ther  there  might  not  be  papers  of  intelligence,  which, 
though  proper  to  be  submitted  to  a  select  and  secret 
committee,  could  not,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  be  communicated  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mi- 
nisters had  any  foreign  intelligence  or  correspondence 
that  could  be  much  depended  upon  in  any  matter  of 
national  importance,  and  no  evidence  was  examined  on 
the  occasion  ;  a  circumstance  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as,  in  times  past,  evil  ministers  have  generally  found 
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means  to  render  such  inquiries  ineffectual ;  and  the 
same  arts  would,  at  any  rate,  have  operated  with  the 
same  efficacy,  bad  a  secret  committee  been  employed  at 
this  juncture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  several  resolutions 
were  reported  from  the  committee,  though  some  of 
them  were  not  carried  by  the  majority  without  violent 
dispute  and  severe  altercation.  The  first  and  last  of 
their  resolutions  require  particular  notice.  By  the  for- 
mer, it  appeared  to  the  committee,  that  his  majesty, 
from  the  27th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1755,  to  the 
20th  day  of  April  in  the  succeeding  year,  received  such 
repeated  and  concurrent  intelligence,  as  gave  just  reason 
to  believe  that  the  French  king  intended  to  invade  his 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  the  latter, 
they  declared  their  opinion,  that  no  greater  number  of 
ships  of  war  could  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  than 
were  actually  sent  thither  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Byng ;  nor  any  greater  reinforcement  than  the  regiment 
which  was  sent,  and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a  battalion, 
which  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  con- 
sistently with  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  various  ser- 
vices essential  to  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
and  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  It  must  have  been 
something  more  powerful  than  ordinary  conviction  that 
suggested  these  opinions.  Whatever  reports  might 
have  been  circulated  by  the  French  ministry,  in  order 
to  amuse,  intimidate,  and  detach  the  attention  of  the 
English  government  from  America  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  they  really  intended  to  exert  themselves, 
yet,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations  being  consi- 
dered>  one  would  think  there  could  have  been  no  just 
grounds  to  fear  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
especially  when  other  intelligence  seemed  to  point  out 
mvich  more  probable  scenes  of  action.  But  the  last 
resolution  is  still  more  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
know  not  exactly  the  hasifi  on  which  it  was  raised.  The 
number  of  ships  of  war  in  actual  commission  amounted 
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to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  having  on  board  fifty  thousand 
seamen  and  marines.     Intelligence  and  repeated  inft)r- 
mation  of  the  French  design  upon  Minorca  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  ministry  of  England,  about  six  months 
before  it  was  put  in  execution.     Is  it  credible,  that  in 
all  this  time  the  nation  could  not  equip  or  spare  above 
eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  six  fi'igates,  to  save  the  im- 
portant island  of  Minorca  ?     Is  it  easy  to  conceive,  that 
from  a  standing  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  one  regi- 
ment of  troops  could  not  have  been  detached  to  re- 
inforce a  garrison,  well  known  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  works  it  was  destined  to  defend  ?     To  persons  of 
common  intellects  it  appeared,  that  intelligence  of  the 
armament  at  Toulon  was  conveyed  to  the  admiralty  as 
early  as  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1755,  with 
express  notice  that  it  would  consist  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  :  that  the  design  against  Minorca  was  commu- 
nicated as  early  as  the  27th  day  of  August  by  consul 
Banks,  of  Carthagena ;  confirmed  by  letters  from  consul 
Bertes,  at  Genoa,  dated  on  the  17th  and  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  received  by  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  of  state,  on  the 
4th  and  11th  of  February,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent 
intimations ;  that,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  ad- 
vices, even  after  hostilities  had  commenced  in  Europe, 
when  the  garrison  of  Minorca  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  incomplete  regiments,  and  one  company  of 
artillery,  forty-two  officers  being  absent,  and  the  place 
otherwise  unprovided  for  a  siege,  when  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  commanded  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe,  con- 
sisted of  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates ;  neither 
stores,  ammunition,  or  provision,  the  absent  officers  be- 
longing to  the  garrison,  recruits  for  the  regiments,  though 
ready  raised,  miners,  nor  any  additional  troops,  were  sent 
to  the  island,  nor  the  squadron  augmented,  till  admiral 
Byng  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  with 
no  lAore  ships  of  the  line  than,  by  the  most  early  and 
authentic  intelligence,  the  government  were  informed 
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woidd  sail  from  Touton  even  when  Mr.  Byng  should 
have  been  joined  by  commodore  Edgecumbe ;  a  junc- 
tion upon  which  no  dependancQ  ought  to  have  been  laid ; 
that  this  squadron  contained  no  troops  but  such  as  be- 
longed to  the  four  regiments  in  garrison,  except  one 
battalion  to  serve  in  the  fleet  as  marines,  unless  we  in- 
clude the  order  for  another  to  be  embarked  at  Gibraltar ; 
which  order  was  neither  obeyed  nor  understood :  that, 
considering  the  danger  to  which  Minorca  was  exposed, 
and  the  forwardness  of  the  enemy's  preparatipns  at  Tou- 
lon, admiral  Osborne,  with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
one  frigate,  who  returned  on  the  l6th  of  February,  after 
having  convoyed  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  might  have 
been  detached  to  Minorca,  without  hazarding  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain ;  for  at  that  time,   exclusive  of  this 
squadron,  there  were  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty- 
two  frigates  ready  manned,  and  thirty-two  ships  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates   almost  equipped;   that  admiral 
Hawke  was  sent  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  after  repeated  in- 
telligence had  been  received  that^the  French  fleet  had 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  eleven  ships  remain- 
ing at  Brest  and  Rochefort  were  in  want  of  hands  and 
cannon,  so  that  they  could  never  serve  to  cover  any  em- 
barkation or  descent,  consequently*  Mr.  Hawke's  squa- 
dron might  have  been  spared  for  the  relief  of  Minorca  ; 
that,  instead  of  attending  to  this  important  object,  the 
admiralty,  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  sent  two  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  to  intercept  a  coasting  convoy 
ofF  Cape  Barfleur :  on  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month  they 
detached  two  ships  of  the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  IQth  two  more  to  North  America,  where  they 
could  be  of  little  immediate  service ;  on  the  23d  two  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  a  convoy-hunting  off  Cher- 
bourg ;  and  on  the  1st  of  April  five  ships  of  the  line,  in- 
cluding three  returned  from  this  last  service  to  reinforce 
sir  Edward  Hawke,  already  too  strong  for  the  French 
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fleet  bound  to  Canada ;  that  all  these  ships  might  have 
been  added  to  Mr.  Byng's  squadron,  without  exposing 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  any  hazard  of  invasion  :  that 
at  length  Mr.  Byng  was  detached  with  ten  great  ships 
only,  and  even  denied  a  frigate  to  repeat  signals,  for 
which  he  petitioned  ;  although  at  that  very  time  there 
were  in  port,  exclusive  of  his  squadron,  seventeen  ships 
of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates  ready  for  sea,  besides 
eleven  of  the  line  and  nineteen  frigates  almost  equipped. 
From  these  and  other  circumstances,  particularized  and 
urged  with  great  vivacity,  many  individuals  inferred,  that 
a  greater  number  of  ships  might  have  been  detached 
to  the  Mediterranean  than  were  actually  sent  with  ad- 
miral Byng ;  that  the  not  sending  an  earlier  and  stronger 
force  was  one  great  cause  of  Minorca's  being  lost,  and 
co-operated  with  the  delay  of  the  ministry  in  sending 
thither  reinforcements  of  troops,  their  neglect  in  suffer- 
ing the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  continue  absent  from 
their  duty,  and  their  omitting  to  give  orders  for  raising 
miners  to  serve  in  the  fortress  of  Mahon. 

§  XXXVII.  The  n^xt  inquiry  in  which  the  house  of 
commons  engaged  related  to  the  contracts  for  victualling 
the  forces  in  America,  which  were  supposed  by  some 
patriots  to  be  fraudulent  and  unconscionable.  This  sus- 
picion arose  from  an  ambiguous  expression,  on  which 
the  contractor  being  interrogated  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  particulars,  he  prudently  inter- 
preted it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  screen  himself  from  the 
resentment  of  the  legislature.  The  house,  therefore, 
resolved,  that  the  contract  entered  into  on  the  26th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  1756,by  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  with  William  Baker,  Christopher  Kilby,  and 
Richard  Baker,  of  London,  merchants,  for  furnishing 
provisions  to  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Loudoun,  was  prudent  and  necessary,  and  properly 
adapted  to  the  securing  a  constant  and  effectual  supply 
for  those  forces  in  America. 
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§  XXXVIIL  The  preceding  session  an  address  had 
been  presented  to  the  king  by  the  house  of  commons, 
desiring  his  majesty  would  give  orders  for  laying  before 
them  several  papers  relating  to  disputes  which  had  lately 
happened  between  his  excellency  Charles  Knowles,  esq. 
and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  This  governor  was  accused  of  many  illegal, 
cruel,  and  arbitrary  acts,  during  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  but  these  imputations  he  incurred  by  an 
exertion  of  power,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  and  well 
intended  for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  island.  This 
was  his  changing  the  seat  of  government,  and  procuring 
an  act  of  assembly  for  removing  the  several  laws,  re- 
cords, books,  papers,  and  writings,  belonging  to  several 
offices  in  that  island,  from  Spanish  Town  to  Kingston ; 
and  for  obliging  the  several  officers  to  keep  their  offices, 
and  hold  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  at  this  last  place, 
to  which  he  had  moved  the  seat  of  government.  Spanish 
Town,  otherwise  called  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  old 
capital,  was  an  inconsiderable  inland  place,  of  no  se- 
curity, trade,  or  importance ;  whereas  Kingston  was  the 
centre  of  commerce,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  fine  har- 
bour filled  with  ships,  well  secured  from  the  insults  of 
an  enemy,  large,  wealthy,  and  flourishing.  Here  the 
merchants  dwell,  and  ship  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugars 
that  grow  upon  the  island.  They  found  it  extremely 
inconvenient  and  expensive  to  take  out  their  clearances 
at  Spanish  Town,  which  stands  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  same  inconvenience  and  expense  being 
felt  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  occasion  to 
prosecute  suits  at  law,  or  attend  the  assembly  of  the 
island,  they  joined  in  representations  to  the  governor, 
requesting,  that,  in  consideration  of  these  inconveni- 
ences, added  to  that  of  the  weakness  of  Spanish  Town 
and  the  importance  of  Kingston,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment might  be  removed.  He  complied  with  their ,  re- 
quest, and  in  so  doing  entailed  upon  himself  the  hatred 
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and  resentment  of  certain  powerful  planters,  who  pos- 
sessed estates  in  and  about  the  old  town  of  St,  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  thus  deserted.     This  seems  to  have  been  the 
real  source  of  the  animosity  and  clamour  incurred  by 
Mr.  Knowles,  against  whom  a  petition,  signed  by  nine- 
teen  members  of  the  assembly,  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land^  and  presented  to  his  majesty.    In  the  two  sessions 
preceding  this  year  the  affair  had  been  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons,  where  this  governor's  character  was 
painted  in  frightful  colours,  and  divers  papers  relating  to 
the  dispute  were  examined.     Mr.  Knowles  having  by 
this  time  returned  to  England,  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  revived,  and  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house.     In  the  meantime,  petitions  were 
presented  by  several  merchants  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool, concerned  in  the  trade  to  Jamaica,  alleging,  that 
the  removal  of  the  public  courts,  offices,  and  records,  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica  to  Kingston,  and  fixing  the  seat 
of  government  there,  had  been  productive  of  many  im- 
portant advantages,  by  rendering  the  strength  of  the 
island  more  formidable,  the  property  of  the  traders  and 
inhabitants  more  secure,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  com- 
mercial business  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive 
than  formerly ;  therefore,  praying  thatthe  purposes  of 
the  act  passed  in  Jamaica  for  that  end  might  be  carried 
into  effectual  execution,  in  such  manner  as  the  house 
should  think  proper.     The  committee  having  examined 
a  great  number  of  papers,  agreed  to  some  resolutions, 
importing,  that  a  certain  resolution  of  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  dated  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  in  the  ye^ 
1753,  implying  a  claim  of  right  in  that  assembly  to 
raise  and  apply  public  money  without  the  consent  of 
the  governor  and  council,  was  illegal,  repugnant  to  the 
terms  of  his  majesty's  commission  to  his  governor  of 
the  said  island,  and  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  people  of  Great  Britain  :  that  the  last  six  resolutions 
laken  in  the  assembly  of  Jamaica^  on  the  29th  day  of 
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October,  in  the  year  1753,  proceeded  on  a  manifest 
misapprehension  of  the  king's  instruction  to  his  go- 
vernor, requiring  him  not  to  give  his  assent  to  any  bill 
of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  nature  and  importance, 
wherein  his  majesty's  prerogative,  or  the  property  of  his 
subjects,  might  be  prejudiced,  or  the  trade  or  shipping 
of  the  kingdom  any  ways  effected,  unless  there  should 
be  a  clause  inserted,  suspending  the  execution  of  such 
bill  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known ;  that 
such  instruction  was  just  and  necessary,  and  no  alteration 
of  the  constitution  of  the  island,  nor  any  way  deroga- 
tory to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  in  Jamaica.  From 
these  resolutions  the  reader  may  perceive  the  nature  of 
the  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  people  of  Ja- 
maica and  their  governor,  vice-admiral  Knowles,  whose 
conduct  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  justified 
by  the  legislature.  The  parliament,  however,  forbore 
to  determine  the  question,  whether  the  removal  of  the 
courts  of  judicature  from  Spanish  Town  to  Kingston 
was  a  measure  calculated  for  the  interest  of  the  island  in 
general. 

§  XXXIX.  The  last  sutgect  which  we  shall  mention, 
as  having  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  commons 
during  this  session  of  parliament,  was  the  state  of  Mil- 
ford-haven  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pacious, safe,  and  commodious  harbours  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Here  the  country  affords  many  conveniences  for 
building  ships  of  war,  and  erecting  forts,  docks,  quays, 
and  magazines.  It  might  be  fortified  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense, so  as  to  be  quite  secure  from  any  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  and  rendered  by  far  the  most  useful  harbour  in 
the  kingdom  for  fleets,  cruisers,  trading  ships,  and  packet 
boats,  bound  to  and  from  the  westward ;  for  from  hence 
they  may  put  to  sea  almost  with  any  wind,  and  even  at 
low  water:  they  may  weather  Scilly  and  Cape  Clear 
when  no  vessel  can  stir  from  the  British  Channel,  or 
out  of  the  French  ports  of  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  as 
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a  post  can  travel  from  hence  in  three  days  to  Lcmdon,  it 
might  become  the  centre  of  very  useful  sea  intelligence* 
A  petition  from  several  merchants  in  London  was  pre- 
sented, and  recommended  to  the  house  in  a  message 
from  the  king,  specifying  the  advantages  of  this  harbour, 
and  at  the  small  expense  at  which  it  might  be  fortified, 
and  praying  that  the  house  would  take  this  important 
subject  into  consideration.     Accordingly,  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records;  and  every  circumstance 
relating  to  it  was  examined  with  accuracy  and  delibera- 
tion.    At  length  the  report  being  made  to  the  house 
by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
an  address,  representing  to  his  majesty,  that  many  great 
losses  had  been  sustained  by  the  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
in  time  of  war,  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  for  the  reception  and  pro- 
tection of  merchant  ships,  and  sending  out  cruisers :  that 
the  harbour  of  Milford-haven,  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, is  most  advantageously  situated,  and  if  properly 
defended  and  secured,  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the 
answering "  those  important  purposes  :  they,  therefore, 
humbly  besought  his  majesty,  that  he  would  give  imme- 
diate directions  for  erecting  batteries,  with  proper  cover, 
on  the  sides  of  the  said  harbour,  in  the  most  convenient 
places  for  guarding  the  entrance  called  Hubberstone- 
road,  and  also  such  other  fortifications  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  interior  parts  of  the  harbour,  and 
that,  until  such  batteries  and  fortifications  could  be  com- 
pleted, some  temporary  defence  might  be  provided  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  ships  and  vessels  lying 
in  the  said  harbour ;  finally,  they  assured  him  the  house 
would  make  good  to  his  majesty  all  such  expenses  as 
should  be  incurred  for  these  purposes.     The  address 
met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  a  promise  that  such 
directions  should  be  given.     The  harbour  was  actually 
surveyed,  the  places  were  pitched  upon  for  batteries,  and 
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the  estimates  prepared,  but  no  farther  progress  hath 
since  been  made. 

§  XL.  We  have  now  finished  the  detail  of  all  the 
material  transactions  of  this  session,  except  what  relates 
to  the  fate  of  admiral  Byng,  which  now  claims  our  at* 
tention.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  observe,  that  on 
the  4th  day  of  July  the  session  was  closed  with  his 
majesty's  harangue,  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing 
paragraph  of  which  turned  upon  his  royal  assurance,  that 
the  succour  and  preservation  of  his  dominions  in  America 
had  been  his  constant  care,  and,  next  to  the  security  of 
his  kingdoms,  should  continue  to  be  his  great  and  prin- 
cipal object.  He  told  them  he  had  taken  such  measures 
as,  he  trusted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  might  effectually 
disappoint  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  thoSe  parts ;  that 
he  had  no  farther  view  but  to  vindicate  the  just  rights  of 
his  crown  and  subjects  from  the  most  injurious  encroach- 
ments; to  preserve  tranquillity,  as  &r  as  the  circum- 
stances of  things  might  admit;  to  prevent  the  true 
friends  of  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from  be- 
ing oppressed  and  endangered  by  any  unprovoked  and 
unnatural  conjunction. 

§  XLI.  Of  all  the  transactions  that  distinguished  this 
year,  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  sentence  executed 
on  admiral  Byng,  the  son  of  that  great  officer  who  had 
acquired  such  honour  by  his  naval  exploits  in  the  preced- 
ing reign,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services  by  the  title 
of  lord  viscount  Torrington.  His  second  'son,  John 
Byng,  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  trained  to  his 
father's  profession  ;  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  officers  io  the  navy,  when  he  embarked  in  that 
expedition  to  Minorca,  which  covered  his  character  with 
di^race,  and  even  exposed  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  an 
ignominious  death.  On  the  28th  day  of  December  his 
trial  began  before  a  court-martial,  held  on  board  the  ship 
St.  Greorge,  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  to  which 
place  Mr.  Byng  had  been  conveyed  from  Greenwich  by 
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a  party  of  horse-guards,  and  insulted  by  the  populace  in 
every  town  and  village  through  which  he  passed.  The 
court  having  proceeded  to  examine  the  evidences  for  the 
crown  and  the  prisoner,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  sitting,'  agreed  unanimously  to  thirty-seven 
resolutions,  implying  their  opinion,  that  admiral  Byng, 
during  the  engagement  between  the  British  and  French 
fleets,  on  the  20th  day  of  May  last,  did  not  do  his  ut- 
most endeavour  to  take,  seize,  and  destroy,  the  ships  of 
the  French  king,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  engaged, 
and  to  assist  such  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  were  engaged, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  assisted  ;  and  that  he  did 
not  exert  his  utmost  power  for  the  relief  of  St.  PhilipV 
castle.  They,  therefore,  unanimously  agreed  that  he  fell 
under  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  present  reign,  for 
amending,  explaining,  and  reducing  into  one  act  of  par- 
liament, the  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  his 
majesty's  ships,  vessels,  and  forces,  by  sea ;  and  as  that  ar^ 
tide  positively  prescribed  death,  without  any  alternative 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  under  any  variation  of 
circumstances,  they  unanimously  adjudged  the  said  ad- 
miral John  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at  such  time,  and 
on  board  of  such  ship,  as  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty  should  please  to  direct.  But  as  it  appeared, 
by  the  evidence  of  the  officers  who  were  near  the  admi-- 
rars  person,  that  no  backwardness  was  perceivable  in 
him  during  the  action,  nor  any  mark  of  fear  or  confu- 
sion either  in  his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  but  that 
he  delivered  his  orders  coolly  and  distinctly,  without 
seeming  deficient  in  personal  courage  ;  and,  from  other 
circumstances,  they  believed  his  misconduct  did  not 
arise  either  from  cowardice  or  disaffection,  they  unani- 
mously and  earnestly  recommended  him  as  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  mercy.  The  admiral  himself  behaved  through 
the  whole  trial  with  the  most  cheerful  composure,  seem- 
ingly the  effect  of  conscious  innocence,  upon  which,  per- 
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haps,  he  too  much  relied.  Even  after  he  had  heard  the 
evidence  examined  against  him,  and  finished  his  own  de- 
fence, he  laid  his  account  in  being  honourably  acquitted ; 
and  ordered  his  coach  to  be  ready  for  conveying  him  di- 
rectly from  the  tribunal  to  Lfondon.  A  gentleman,  his 
friend,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  having  received  inti- 
mation of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  prepare  him  for  the  occasion,  that  he  might 
summon  all  his  fortitude  to  his  assistance,  and  accord- 
ingly made  him  acquainted  with  the  information  he  had 
received.  The  admiral  gave  tokens  of  surprise  and  re- 
sentment, but  betrayed  no  marks  of  fear  or  disorder, 
either  then  or  in  the  court  when  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. On  the  contrary,  while  divers  members  of  the 
court-martial  manifested  grief,  anxiety,  andtrepidation, 
shedding  tears,  and  sighing  with  extraordinary  emotion, 
he  heard  his  doom  denounced  without  undergoing  the 
least  alteration  of  feature,  and  made  a  low  obeisance  to 
the  president  and  the  other  members  of  the  court,  as  he 
retired. 

§  XLII.  The  officers  who  composed  this  tribunal  were 
so  sensible  of  the  law's  severity,  that  they  unanimously 
subscribed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  containing 
this  remarkable  paragraph  :-^"  We  cannot  help  laying 
the  distresses  of  our  minds  before  your  lordships  on  thi» 
occasion,  in  finding  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
demning a  man  to  death,  from  the  great  severity  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  war,  part  of  which  he  falls  under,  which 
admits  of  no  mitigation  if  the  crime  should  be  com- 
mitted by  an  error  in  judgment ;  and,  therefore,  for  our 
own  consciences'  sake,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  pri-- 
soner,  we  pray  your  lordships,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, to  recommend  him  to  his  majesty's  clemency."  The 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  instead  of  complying  with  the  re^ 
quest  of  the  court-martial,  transmitted  their  letter  to  the 
Icing,  with  copies  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  letter  from 
themselves  to  his  majesty,  specifying  a  doubt  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  a^  the  crime  of  neg- 
ligence,  for  which  the  admiral  had  been  condemned,  was 
not  expressed  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings.  At  the 
same  time,  copies  of  two  petitions  from  George  lord 
viscount  Torrington,  in  behalf  of  his  kinsman  admiral 
Byng,  were  submitted  to  his  majesty's  royal  wisdom  and 
determination.  All  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  un- 
happy convict  employed  and  exerted  their  influence  and 
interest  for  his  pardon ;  and,  as  the  circumstances  had 
appeared  so  strong  in  his  favour,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  sceptre  of  royal  mercy  would  be  extended  for  his 
preservation ;  but  infamous  arts  were  used  to  whet  the 
savage  appetite  of  the  populace  for  blood.  The  cry  of 
vengeance  was  loud  throughout  the  land  :  sullen  clouds 
of  suspicion  and  malevolence  interposing,  were  said  to 
obstruct  the  genial  beams  of  the  best  virtue  that  adorns 
the  throne  ;  and  the  sovereign  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  execution  of  admiral  Byng  was  a  victim  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  people.  His 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  representation  made  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  referred  the  sentence  to  the 
consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  sentence  was  legal.  This  report  be- 
ing transmitted  from  the  privy-council  to  the  admiralty, 
their  lordships  issued  a  warrant  for  executing  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  28th  day  of  February.  One  gen- 
tleman at  the  board,  however,  refused  to  subscribe  the 
warrant,  assigning  for  his  refusal  the  reasons  which  we 
have  inserted  by  way  of  note,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader.* 

*  Admiral  F s**  retuonsfor  not  signing  the  warrant  for  admiral 

Byng*  8  execution: 
*'  It  may  be  thought  great  presumption  in  me  to  differ  from  so  great 
authority  as  that  of  the  twelve  judges ;  but  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to 
sign  his  name  to  an  act  which  is  to  give  authority  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  he  ought  to  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience,  and  not  by  the  opi- 
nions of  other  men. 

*^*  In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  admiral  Byng  that  I  con- 
sider :  whether  he  deserves  death  or  not,  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  de- 
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§  XLIII.  Tliough  mercy  was  denied  to  the  criminal, 
the  crown  seemed  determined  to  do  nothing  that  should 

cide ;  bat  whether  or  not  his  life  can  be  taken  away  by  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  him  by  the  court-martial,  and  after  haying  so  cleariy 
explained  theur  motives  for  pronouncing  such  a  sentence,  is  the  point 
which  alone  has  employed  my  serious  consideration, 

**  The  twelfth  article  of  war,  on  which  admiral  Byng's  sentence  is 
grounded,  says  (according  to  my  understanding  of  its  meaning),  *  That 
eTory  person  who,  in  the  time  of  action,  shall  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  not 
come  into  fight,  or  do  his  utmost,  &c.  through  motives  of  cowardice,  neg- 
ligence, or  disaffection,  shall  suffer  death/    The  court-martial  does,  in 
express  words,  acquit  admiral  Byng  of  cowardice  and  disaffection,  and 
does  not  name  the  word  negligence.    Admiral  Byng  does  not,  as  I  con- 
ceive, fail  under  the  letter  or  description  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war.  It 
may  be  said,  that  negligence  is  implied,  though  the  word  is  not  mentioned, 
otherwise  the  court-martial  would  not  have  brought  his  offence  under  the 
twelfth  article,  having  acquitted  him  of  cowardice  and  disaffection.    But 
it  mast  be  acknowledged,  that  the  negligence  implied  cannot  be  wilful 
negligence;  for  vnlful  negligence,  in  admiral  Byng's  situation,  must  have 
proceeded  either  from  cowardice  or  disaffection,  and  he  is  expressly  ac- 
quitted of  both  these  crimes;  besides,  these  crimes,  which  are  implied 
only,  and  not  named,  may  indeed  justify  suspicion  and  private  opinion, 
but  cannot  satisfy  the  conscience  in  case  of  blood. 

**  Admiral  Byng^s  fate  was  referred  to  a  court-martial,  his  life  and  death 
were  left  to  their  opinions.  The  court-martial  condemn  him  to  death, 
because,  as  they  expressly  say,  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  doing  so, 
by  reason  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  severity  of  which  they  complained 
pf,  because  it  admits  of  no  mitigation.  The  court-martial  expressly  say, 
that  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner, 
they  most  earnestly  recommend  him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  in  the  opinions  and  consciences  of  the  judges,  he  was  not 
deserving  of  death. 

**  The  question  then  is,  shall  the  opinions  or  necessities  of  the  court- 
martial  determine  admiral  Byng's  fate  ?  If  it  should  be  the  latter,  he  vrill 
be  executed  contrary  to  the  intentions  and  meaning  of  his  judges;  if  the 
former,  his  life  is  not  forfeited.  His  judges  declare  him  not  deserving  of 
death ;  but,  mistaking  either  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  the  nature  of  his 
offence,  they  bring  him  under  an  article  of  war,  which,  according  to  their 
own  description  of  his  offence,  he  does  not,  I  conceive,  fall  under;  and 
then  they  condemn  him  to  death,  because,  as  they  say,  the  law  admits  of 
no  mitigation.  Can  a  man's  life  be  taken  away  by  such  a  sentence?  I 
would  not  willingly  be  misunderstood,  and  have  it  believed  that  I  judge  of 
admiral  Byng's  deserts ;  that  was  the  business  of  a  court-martial,  and  it  is 
my  duty  only  to  act  according  to  my  conscience ;  which,  after  deliberate 
consideration,  assisted  by  the  best  light  a  poor  understanding  can  afford 
it,  remains  still  in  doubt,  and  therefore  I  cannot  consent  to  sign  a  war- 
rant whereby  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  may  be  carried  into  exe* 
cation ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  however  crhninal  admiral  Byng 
may  be,  his  life  is  not  forfeited  by  that  sentence.     I  do  not  mean  to  find 
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be  thought  inconsistent  with  law.    A  member  of  parlia- 
ment^ who  had  sat  upon  the  court-martial  at  Portsmouth^ 
rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  application  to  the  house 
of  commons,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  that  tribunal,  praying  the  aid  of  the  legislature 
to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed  on  courts- 
martial,  that  they  might  disclose  the  grounds  on  which 
sentence  of  death  had  passed  on  admiral  Byng,  and, 
perhaps,  discover  such  circumstances  as  might  shew  the 
sentence  to  be  improper.     Although  this  application 
produced  no  resolution  in  the  house,  the  king,  on  the 
26th  day  of  February,  sent  a  message  to  the  commons 
by  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  importing,  that  though  he  had 
determined  to  let  the  law  take  its  course  with  relation  to 
admiral  Byng,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  the  con- 
trary, yet,  as  a  member  of  the  house  had  expressed  some 
scruples  about  the  sentence,  his  majesty  had  thought  fit 
to  respite  the  execution  of  it,  that  there  might  be  an  op- 
portunity  of  knowing,  by  the  separate  examination  of  the 
members  of  the  court-martial,  upon  oath,  what  grounds 
there  were  for  such  scruples,  and  that  his  majesty  was 
resolved  still  to  let  the  sentence  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, unless  it  should  appear  from  the  said  examination^ 
that  admiral  Byng  was  unjustly  condemned.     This  sen- 
tence might.be  strictly  legal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
severe,  according  to  the  maxim,  summumjus,  summa  in- 
juria.   In  such  cases,  and  perhaps  in  such  cases  only,  the 
rigour  of  the  law  ought  to  be  softened  by  the  lenient 
hand  of  the  royal  prerogative.     That  this  was  the  case 
of  admiral  Byng  appears  from  the  warm  and  eager  inter- 
cession of  his  jury,  a  species  of  intercession  which  hath 
generally,  if  not  always,  prevailed  at  the  foot  of  the 

fknlt  with  other  men's  opinions ;  all  I  endeavoar  at,  is  to  give  reasons  for 
my  own ;  and  all  I  desire  or  wish  is,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  admiral  Byng's  deserts,  nor  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  the  act 

*<  Signed,  6th  February  1757,  at  the  admiralty. 

«J.F S.'* 
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throne^  when  any  thing  favourable  for  the  criminal,  bad 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  How  much  more 
then  might  it  have  been  expected  to  succeed,  when  ear- 
nestly urged  as  a  case  of  conscience,  in  behalf  of  a  man 
whom  his  judges  had  expressly  acquitted  of  cowardice  and 
treachery,  the  only  two  imputations  that  rendered  him 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation !  Such  an  interposition 
of  the  crown  in  parliamentary  transactions  was  irregular, 
unnecessary,  and  at  another  juncture  might  have  been 
productive  of  violent  heats  and  declamation.  At  present, 
however,  it  passed  without  censure,  as  the  effect  of  in- 
attention, rather  than  a  design  to  encroach  upon  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  house. 

§  XLIV.  The  message  being  communicated,  a  bill 
was  immediately  brought  in,  to  release  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and 
passed  through  the  lower  house  without  opposition ;  but 
in  the  house  of  lords  it  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  a  pro- 
per foundation.  They  sent  a  message  to  the  commons, 
desiring  them  to  give  leave  that  such  of  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  as  were  members  of  that  house  might 
attend  their  lordships,  in  order  to  be  examined  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill ;  accordingly  they,  and  the  rest 
of  the  court-martial,  attended,  and  answered  all  questions 
without  hesitation.  As  they  did  not  insist  upon  any  ex- 
cuse, nor  produce  any  satisfactory  reason  for  shewing  that 
the  man  they  had  condemned  was  a  proper  object  of 
mercy,  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  passing  any  such  bill,  which,  therefore,  they 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  stronger  reasons  could  be  given  for  proving  Mr. 
Byng  an  object  of  mercy,  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
letters  sent  to  the  board  of  admiralty  by  the  members  of 
the  court-martial,  who  were  empowered  to  try  the  im- 
puted ofience,  consequently  must  have  been  deemed  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  his  conduct. 

§  XLV.  The  unfortunate  admiral  being  thus  aban- 
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doned  to  the  stroke  of  justice,  prepared  himself  for  death 
with  resignation  and  tranquillity.  He  maintained  a  sur* 
prising  cheerfulness  to  the  last ;  nor  did  he,  from  his 
condemnation  to  his  execution,  exhibit  the  least  sign  of 
impatience  or  apprehension.  During  that  interval  he 
had  remained  on  board  of  the  Monarque,  a  third-rate 
ship  of  war,  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth, 
under  a  strong  guard,  in  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
admiralty.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  at  Spit- 
head  being  manned  and  armed,  containing  their  captains 
and  officers,  with  a  detachment  of  marines,  attended  this 
solemnity  in  the  harbour,  which  was  also  crowded  with 
an  infinite  number  of  other  boats  and  vessels  filled  with 
spectators.  About  noon,  the  admiral  having  taken  leave 
of  a  clergyman,  and  two  friends  who  accompanied  him, 
walked  out  of  the  great  cabin  to  the  quarter-deck,  wherq 
two  files  of  marines  were  ready  to  execute  the  sentence. 
He  advanced  with  a  firm  deliberate  step,  a  composed  and 
resolute  countenance,  and  resolved  to  suflFer  with  his  face 
uncovered,  until  his  fi-iends  representing  that  his  looks 
would  possibly  intimidate  the  soldiers,  and  prevent  their 
taking  aim  properly,  he  submitted  to  their  request,  threw 
his  hat  on  the  deck,  kneeled  on  a  cushion,  tied  one 
white  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and  dropped  the  other 
as  a  signal  for  his  executioners,  who  fired  a  volley  so  de- 
cisive,, that  five  balls  passed  through  his  body,  and  he 
dropped  down  dead  in  an  instant.  The  time  in  which 
this  tragedy  was  acted,  from  his  walking  Out  of  the  ca- 
bin to  his  being  deposited  in  the  coffin,  did  not  exceed 
three  minutes. 

§  XLVI.  Thus  fell,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe, 
admiral  John  Byng ;  who,  whatever  his  errors  and  indis- 
cretions might  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  rashly 
condemned,  meanly  given  up,  and  cruelly  sacrificed  to 
vile  considerations.  The  sentiments  of  his  own  fate  he 
avowed  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  when  there  was  no 
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longer  any  cause  of  dissimulation,  in  the  following  de« 
claration^  which,  immediately  before  his  death,  he  de- 
livered to  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty :  "  A  few  moments 
will  now  deliver  me  from  the  virulent  persecution,  and 
frustrate  the  farther  malice  of  my  enemies :  nor  need  I 
envy  them  a  life  subject  to  the  sensations  my  injuries, 
and  the  injustice  done  me,  must  create.     Persuaded  I 
am,  that  justice  will  be  done  to  my  reputation  hereafter : 
the  manner  and  cause  of  raising  and  keeping  up  the  po- 
pular clamour  and  prejudice  against  me  will  be  seen 
through.     I  shall  be  considered  (as  I  now  perceive  my- 
self) a  victim  destined  to  divert  the  indignation  and  re- 
sentment of  an  injured  and  deluded  people  from  the  pro- 
per objects.     My  enemies  themselves  must  now  think 
me  innocent.     Happy  for  me,  at  this  my  last  moment, 
that  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  am  conscious  that 
no  part  of  my  country's  misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me. 
I  heartily  wish  the  shedding  of  my  blood  may  contribute 
to  the  happiness  and  service  of  my  country  ;  but  cannot 
resign  my  just  claim  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  the  utmost 
exertion  of  my  ability  for  his  majesty's  honour,  and  my 
country's  service.     I  am  sorry  that  my  endeavours  were 
not  attended  with  more  success,  and  that  the  armament 
under  my  command  proved  too  weak  to  succeed  in  an 
expedition  of  such  moment.     Truth  has  prevailed  over 
calumny  and  falsehood,  and  justice  has  wiped  off  the 
ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed  want  of  personal 
courage,  and  the  charge  of  disaffection.      My  heart 
acquits  me   of  these  crimes ;    but   who  can  be  pre- 
sumptuously sure  of  his  own  judgment?     If  my  crime 
is  an  error  in  judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion  from 
my  judges,   and  if  yet  the  error  in  judgment  should 
be  on  their  side,  God   forgive  them,  as  I  do ;    and 
may  the  distress  of  their  minds,  and  uneasiness  of  their 
consciences,  which  in  justice  to  me  they  have  repre- 
sented,  be   relieved,    and  subside  as   my  resentment 
has  dpne.      The  supreme  Judge  sees  all  hearts  and 
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motives,  and  to  him  I  must  submit  the  justice  of  my 


cause*** 


§  XLVII.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
his  favour,  notwithstanding  the  infamous  arts  that  were 
practised  to  keep  up  the  cry  against  him,  notwithstand- 
ing this  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  in  his  last  moments, 
and  even  self-conviction  of  innocence,  the  character  of 
admiral  Byng,  in  point  of  personal  courage,  will  still, 
with  many  people,  remain  problematical.  They  will 
still  be  of  opinion,  that  if  the  spirit  of  a  British  admiral 
had  been  properly  exerted,  the  French  fleet  would  have 
been  defeated,  and  Minorca  relieved,  A  man's  opinion 
of  danger  varies  at  different  times,  in  consequence  of  an 
irregular  tide  of  animal  spirits,  and  he  is  actuated  by 
considerations  which  he  dares  not  avow.  After  an  offi- 
cer, thus  influenced,  has  hesitated  or  kept  aloof  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  the  mind,  eager  for  its  own  justification, 
assembles,  with  surprising  industry,  every  favourable 
circumstance  of  excuse,  and  broods  over  them  with  pa- 
rental partiality,  until  it  becomes  not  only  satisfied,  but 
even  enamoured  of  their  beauty  and  complexion,  like  a 
doating  mother,  blind  to  the  deformity  of  her  own  off- 
spring. Whatever  Mr.  Byng's  internal  feelings  might 
have  been,  whatever  consequences  might  have  attended 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  ;  as  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  tried  acquitted  him  expresSly  of  cowardice 
and  treachery,  he  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  proper  object 
for  royal  clemency ;  and  so  impartial  posterity  will  judge 
him,  after  all  those  dishonourable  motives  of  faction  and 
of  fear,  by  which  his  fate  was  influenced,  shall  be  lost 
in  oblivion,  or  remembered  with  disdain.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain,  naturally  fierce,  impatient,  and  clamor- 
ous, have  been  too  much  indulged,  upon  every  petty 
miscarriage,  with  trials,  courts -martial,  and  dismissions^ 
which  tend  only  to  render  their  military  commanders 
rash  and  precipitate,  the  populace  more  licentious  and 
intractable,  and  to  disgrace  the  national  character  in 
the  opinion  of  mankind* 
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CHAP.  Vlt. 

§  t.  Mr.  Pitt  And  Mr.  Legge  taken  into  tbe  administration— §  II.  Obliged 
to  resign— §  III.  Restored  to  their  employments— §  IV.  Coalition  of 
parties — §  V.  Descent  on  the  coast  of  France  meditated— §  VI.  Com- 
mand of  the  fleet  given  to  sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  of  the  land-forces 
to  sir  John  Mordaant    Fleet  sails,  September  8— §  VII.   Admiral 
Kndwles  sent  to  take  Aix— §  VIII.  Attack  and  surrender  of  Aix— 
§  IX.  A  descent  resolved  on — §  X.  The  fleet  returns  to  Spitbead. 
His  majesty  appoints  a  board  of  inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  the  fleet's 
return — §  XL  Proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry — §  XII.  Its  report-^ 
§  XIII.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted — 
§  XIV.  Fleets  sent  to  the  East  and  West  Indies— §  XV.  Success  of 
the  English  privateers — §XVI.  Riots  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of 
corn — §  XVII.  Operations  in  America— §  XVIII.  Lord  Loudoun's 
conduct  in  America— §  XIX.  Fort  William  Henry  taken  by  the 
French — §  XX.  Naval  transactions  in  America— §  XXI.  Attempt  of 
M.  de  Kersin  on  Cape  Coast-castle  in  Africa— §  XXII.  State  of  aflairs 
in  the  East  Indies.    Calcutta  recovered.     The  suba's  camp  forced* 
and  a  new  treaty  concluded  with  liim — §  XXIII.   Reduction  of 
Chandcrnagore— §  XXIV.  Colonel  Clive  defeats  the  suba  at  Plaisscy^ 
who  is  afterward  deposed  and  put  to  death — §  XXV.  King  of  Prance 
assassinated.    Tortures  inflicted  on  the  assassin- §  XXV  I.  Changes 
in  the  French  ministry— §  XXVII.  State  of  the  confederacy  against 
the  king  of  Prussia— §  XXVIII.  PrecauUons  taken  by  his  Prussian 
majesty — §  XXIX.  Skirmishes  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
— §  XXX.  Neutrality  of  the  emperor,  and  behaviour  of  the  Dutch— 
§  XXXI.  The  French  take  possession  of  sevecal  towns  in  the  Low 
Countries  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia — §  XXXII.  Declaration 
of  the  czarina  against  the  king  of  Prussia.     Factions  in  Poland — 
§  XXXII  f.  Fruitless  endeavours  of  the  English  to  restore  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany — §  XXX IV.  King  of  Prussia  enters  Bohemia. 
Prince  of  Bevern  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Richenberg — §  XXXV. 
King  of  Prussia  gains  a  complete  victory  over  the  Austrians  near 
Prague.    Mareschal  Schwerin  killed— §  XXXVI.  Prague  invested  - 
§  XXXV 11.    And  bombarded.     Brave  defence  of  the  besieged— 
§  XXXVIII.  Count  Daun  takes  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army. 
His  character — §XXXIX.  King  of  Prussia  defeated  atKolin — §  XL. 
He  raises  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  quits  Bohemia — §  XLI.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Hanover.    The  allied  army  assembles  under 
the  duke  of  Cumberland— §  XLII.  Skirmishes  with  the  French — 
§  XLIIL  Duke  of  Cumberland  passes  the  Weser.  The  French  follow 
him,  and  take  Minden  and  Embden,  and  lay  Hanover  under  cootribu- ' 
tion— §  XLIV.   Battle  of  Hastenbeck— §  XLV.  The  French  take 
Hamelen.    Duke  de  Richelieu  supersedes  mareschal  D'EtV^es  in  the 
command  of  the  French  army— §  XLVI.  The  French  take  possession 
of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel— §  XLVII.  And  reduce  Verden  and 
Bremen.   Duke  of  Cumberland  signs  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven. 

VOL.  IV.  *  O 
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§  I.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  unani- 
mously concurred  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  those 
liberal  supplies  had  like  to  have  proved  inefFectuaU 
-through  a  want  of  harmony  in  her  councils.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  the  clamorous  voice  of  dissatis- 
faction had  been  raised  by  a  series  of  disappointments 
and  miscarriages,  which  were  imputed  to  want  of  intel- 
ligence, sagacity,  and  vigour  in  the  administration.  The 
defeat  of  Braddock,  the  reduction  of  Osw^o,  and  other 
forts  in  America,  the  delay  of  armaments,  the  neglect 
of  opportunities,  ineffectual  cruises,  absurd  dispositions 
of  fleets  and  squadrons,  the  disgrace  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  loss  of  Minorca,  were  numbered  among 
the  misfortunes  that  flowed  from  the  crude  designs  of  a 
weak,  dispirited  ministry ;  and  the  prospect  of  their  ac- 
quiescing in  a  continental  war,  brought  them  still  farther 
in  contempt  and  detestation  with  the  body  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  those  whom 
their  conduct  had  disobliged,  to  acquire  a  fresh  stock 
of  credit  with  their  fellow-subjects,  and  remove  from 
their  own  shoulders  part  of  what  future  censure  might 
ensue,  they  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  administration 
a  certain  set  of  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  their  talents 
and  popularity,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge, 
esteemed  the  two  most  illustrious  patriots  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, alike  distinguished  and  admired  for  their  uncon- 
querable spirit  and  untainted  integrity.  The  former  of 
these  was  aj^ointed  secretary  of  state,  the  other  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  and  their  friends  were  vested 
with  other  honourable,  though  subordinate  ofiices. 

§  II.  So  far  the  people  were  charmed  with  the  pro- 
motion of  individuals,  upon  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
they  had  the  most  perfect  reliance ;  but  these  new  ia- 
gredients  would  never  thoroughly  mix  with  the  old 
leaven.  The  administration  became  an  emblem  of  the 
image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream,  the  leg 
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was  of  iron,  and  the  foot  was  of  clay.  The  old  juoto 
found  thetr  new  associates  very  unfit  for  their  purposes. 
They  could  neither  persuade^  cajole,  nor  intimidate  them 
into  measures  which  they  thought  repugnant  to  the  true 
interest  of  thdr  country.  The  new  n^inisters  combated 
in  council  every  such  plan,  however  patronised :  they 
openly  opposed  in  parliamenjt  every  design  which  they 
deemed  imworthy  of  the  crown,  or  prgudicial  to  thi^ 
people,  even  though  distinguished  by  the  predilection  of 
the  sovereign.  Far  fi'om  barg^ning  for  their  places^ 
and  surrendering  their  principles  by  capjitul^tion,  they 
maintained  i|i  office  their  indepeijidency  and  candour  with 
the  most  vigilant  circimispection^  and  seemed  determined 
to  shew,  that  he  is  the  best  minister  to  the  sovereign  who 
acts  with  the  greatest  probity  towards  the  subject.  Tho89 
who  immediately  surrounded  the  throne  were  suppose^ 
to  have  concealed  the  true  characters  of  these  £utMfil 
servants  from  the  knowledge  qf  their  royal  master ;  tp 
have  represented  them  as  obstinate,  imperioMS,  ignorant^ 
and  even  lukewarm  in  their  loyidty ;  and  to  have  de* 
dared,  that^  with  such  colleagues,  it  would  be  impossi* 
ble  to  move  the  machine  of  government  according  to  hia 
majesty's  inclination.  These  suggestions,  artfiilly  in* 
culcatedy  produced  the  desired  efiect :  on  the  9th  day  of 
April,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  majesty's  command,  resigned  liie 
seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department; 
In  the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ei^chequer  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  Majisfield,  chiefjustice  of  the  court  of 
Ung's-bench,  the  same  personage  whom  we  have  men-* 
tioned  before  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Murray^  soKcitor- 
general,  now  promoted  and  ennobled  for  his  extraordi-^ 
nary  merit  and  important  services.  The  &te  of  Mr. 
Pitt  was  extended  to  some  of  his  principal  friends :  the 
board  of  admiralty  was  changed,  and  some  other  re- 
movals were  made  with  the  same  intention. 
§  IIL  What  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  Mr.  Pitt 
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atid'Mr.  Legge,  turned  out  one  of  the  most  shining  cir- 
cumstances of  their  characters.      The  whole  nation 
seemed  to  rise  up,  as  bneman,*in  the  vindication  of  their 
fame:  every  mouth  was  opened  in  their  praise;  and  a 
great  number  of  respectable  cities  and  corporations  pre- 
sented them  with  the  freedom  of  their  respective  societies, 
ienclosed  in  gold  boxes  of  curious  workmanship,  as.  testi- 
monies of  their  peculiar  veneration.     What  the  people 
highly  esteem,  they  in  a  manner  idolize.    Not  contented 
with  making  offerings  so  flattering  and  grateful  to  con- 
iscious  virtue,  they  conceived  the  most  violent  prejudices 
against  those  gentlemen  who  succeeded  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  fully  convinced,  that  the  same  persons  who  had 
su^rik  the  nation  in  the  present  distressful  circumstances, 
who  had  brought  on  her  dishonour,  and  reduced  her  to 
the  verge  of  destruction,  were  by  no  means  the  fit  in- 
struments of  her  delivery  and  redemption.     The  whole 
kingdom  caught  fire  at  the  late  changes ;  nor  could  the 
power,  the  cunning,  and  the  artifice  of  a  faction,  long 
support  itself  against  the  united  voice  of  Great  Britain, 
which  soon  pierced  the  ears  of  the  sovereign.     It  was 
not  possible  to  persuade  the  pec^le  that  salutary  mea- 
sures could  be  suggested  or  pursued^  except  by  the  few, 
whose  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  steady 
adherence  to  an  upright,  disinterested  conduct,  had  se- 
cured their  confidence,  and  claimed*  their  veneration. 
A  great  number  of  addresses,  dutifully  and  loyally  ex- 
pressed, solicited  the  king,  ever  ready  to  meet  half  way 
the  wishes  of  his  faithful  people,  to  restore  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge  to  their  former  employments.     Upon  this 
they  rested;  the  security  and  honour  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  the  public  expectation  of  thef  speedy  and  success- 
ful issue  of  a  war,  Utherto  attended  with  disgraces  and 
misfortunes.  •   Accordingly,  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  redeliver  the  seals  to  Mr.  Pitt,  appointing 
him  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department  on 
the  29th  day  of  June ;  and,  five  days  after,  the  office  of 
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chancellor  6f  the  Exchequer  w^  restored' to  Mr.  l^^gge ; 
promotions  that  afForded  universal  satisfaction.^ 

§  rV*  It  would  not,  perbetps,  be  possible  to-  exclude  . 
from  a  fehar6  in  thfe  administration,  all  who  were  not 
perfectly  agrejeable  to  the  people :  however  unpopuldf 
the  late  ministry  might  appear,  still  they  possessed  suf- 
ficient influence  in  the  privy-council,  and  credit  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  thwart  every  measure  in  which 
they  did  not  themselves  partake.     This  consideration; 
and  very  recent  experience,  probably  dictated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  coalition,  salutary  in  itself,  and  prudent,  because 
it  was  the  only  means  of  assuaging  the  rage  of  faction, 
and  healing  those  divisions,  more  pernicious  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  most  mistaken  and  blundering  councils. 
Sir  Robert  Henley  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy-council,  on  the 
13th  day -of  June;  the  custody  of  the  privy-seal  vyas 
committed  to  earl  Temple :  his  grace  the  duke  of  New? 
castle,  Mr..  Legge,  Mr.  Nugent,  lord  viscount  Duiir 
cannon,  and  Mr.  Grenville,  were  appointed  comnrisf- 
sioners  for  executing  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer :  lord  Anson,  admirals  Boscawen  and 
Forbes,  Dr.  Hay,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr. 
Elliott,  to  preside  at  the  board  of  admiralty:  Mr;  Fox 
was  gratified  with  the  ofiSce  of  receiver  and  paymaster- 
general  of  all  his  majesty's  guards,  garrisons,  and  land- 
forces  ;  and  the  earl  of  Thomond  was  made  treasurer  of 
the  king's  household,  and  sworn  of  his  majesty '$  pri^^- 
council.     Other  promotions  likewise  took  place,  with  a 
design  to  gratify  the  adherents  of  either  party  ;  and  so 
equally  was  the  royal  favour  distributed,  that  the  utmost 
harmony  for  a  long  time  subsisted.     Ingredients,  seem- 
ingly heterogeneous,   consolidated    into  one  uniform 
mass,  so  as  to  produce  effects  far  exceeding  the:  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  and  this  prudent  arrangement 
proved  displeasing  only  to  those  whom  violent  party  at- 
tachment had  inspired  with  a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit 
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§  V«  The  accumulated  losses  and  disappointments  of 
the  preceding  year  made  it  absolutely  niecessary  to  re- 
trieve the  credit  of  the  British  arms  and  councils  by 
some  vigorous  and  spirited  enterprise^  which  i^ould^  at 
the  same  time^  produce  some  change  in  the  drcum- 
stances  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  already  depressed  by  the 
repulse  at  Kolin^  and  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
the  whole  power  of  France,  now  ready  to  fall  upon  him, 
like  a  torrent,  which  had  so  lately  swept  before  it  the 
army  of  observation,  now  on  the  brink  of  disgrace.  A 
well-planned  and  vigorous  descent  on  the  coast  of  France, 
it  was  thoifght  would  probably  give  a  decisive  blow  to 
the  marine  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  effect 
a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  driven  from  all  his  posts 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  by  drawing  a  part  of  the 
French  forces  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  their 
own  coasts.  Both  were  objects  of  great  concern,  upon 
which  the  sovereign  and  ministry  were  sedulously  bent. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke,  in  a  particular  manner, 
urged  the  necessity  of  some  enterprise  of  this  nature,  as 
the  only  expedient  to  obviate  the  shameful  convention 
now  in  agitation.  The  ministry  foresaw,  that,  by  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  shipping,  all  succours  would  be 
cut  ofFfrom  America,  whither  they  were  daily  transport- 
ing troops;  the  British  commerce  secured,  without  those 
convoys  so  inconvenient  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  and 
to  the  merchants ;  and  those  ideal  fears  of  an  invasion, 
that  had  in  some  measure  affected  the  public  credit; 
wholly  dispelled. 

^  VI.  From  these  considerations,  a  powerful  fleet 
was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea  on  the 
sbortest  notice,  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were  marched 
to  the  isle  of  Wight.  The  naval  armament,  consisting 
of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-ships, 
boml>ketches,  and  transports,  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Edward  Hawke,  an  criScer  whose  faithful 
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services  recom  mended  him,  above  all  others,  to  this 
command ;  and  rear-admiral  Knowles  was  appointed  his 
subaltern.  Sir  John  Mbrdaunt  was  preferred  to  take 
the  command  of  the  land-forces ;  and  both  strictly  en- 
joined to  act  with  the  utmost  unanimity  and  harmony. 
Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  these  mighty  prepara- 
tions. The  destination  of  the  armament  was  wrapped 
in  the  most  profound  secrecy  :  it  exercised  the  penetra- 
tion of  politicians,  and  filled  France  with  very  serious 
alarms.  Various  were  the  impediments  which  obstructed 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  for  several  weeks,  while 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  the  delay, 
and  repeatedly  urged  the  commander-in-chief  to  expe- 
dite his  departure ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
ports, owing  to  some  blunder  in  the  contractors,  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  troops  expressed  an  eager  impa- 
tience to  signalize  themselves  against  the  enemies'  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe ;  but  the  superstitious  drew  un- 
favourable presages  from  the  dilatoriness  of  the  embark- 
ation. At  last  the  transports  arrived,  the  troops  were 
put  on  board  with  all  expedition,  and  the  fleet  got  under 
sail  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  attended  with  the 
prayers  of  every  man  warmed  with  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  solicitous  for  her  honour.  The  public, 
big  with  expectation,  dubious  where  the  stroke  would 
fall,  but  confident  of  its  success,  were  impatient  for  tid- 
ings from  the  fleet ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  14th,  that 
even  the  troops  on  board  began  to  conjecture  that  a 
descent  was  meditated  on  the  coast  of  France,  near 
Rochefort  or  Rochelle. 

§  VII.  On  the  20th,  the  fleet  made  the  isle  pf  Ole- 
ron,  and  then  sir  Edward  Hawke  sent  an  order  to  vice- 
admiral  Knowles,  requiring  him,  if  the  wind  permitted 
the  fleet,  to  proceed  to  Basque-road,  to  stand  in  as  near 
to  the  isle  of  Aix  as  the  pilot  would  carry  him,  with  such 
ships  of  his  division  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
service,  and  to  batter  the  fort  till  the  garrison  should 
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either  abandon  or  surrender  it.  But  the  immediate 
execution  of  this  order  was  frustrated  by  a  French  ship 
of  war's  standing  in  to  the  very  middle  of  the  fleet,  and 
continuing  in  that  station  for  some  time  before  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  or  any  of  the  captains  had  a  signal 
thrown  out  to  give  chace.  Admiral  Knowles,  when 
too  late,  ordered  the  Magnanime,  captain  Howe,  and 
Torbay,  captain  Keppel,  on  that  service,  and  thereby  re- 
tarded the  attack  upon  which  he  was  immediately  sent. 
A  stroke  of  policy  greatly  to  be  admired,  as  from  hence 
he  gained  time  to  assure  himself  of  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  of  Aix,  before  he  ran  his  majesty's  ships 
into  danger. 

§  VIII.  While  the  above  ships,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Royal  William,  were  attending  the  French  ship  of 
war  safe  into  the  river  Garonne,  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  was  beating  to  windward  oft'  the  isle  of  Oleron ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  publishing  orders  and  regu- 
lations which  did  credit  to  his  judgment,  and  would  have 
been  highly  useful,  had  there  ever  been  occasion  to  put 
them  inexecution.  On  the  23d,  the  van  of  the  fleet, 
led  by  captain  Howe  in  the  Magnanime,  stood  towards 
Aix,  a  small  island  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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Charente,  leading  up  to  Rochefort,  the  fortifications 
half  finished,  and  mounted  with  about  thirty  cannons 
,  and  mortars,  the  garrison  composed  of  six  hundred  men, 
and  the  whole  island  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 
As  the  Magnanime  approached,  the  enemy  fired  briskly 
upon  her ;  but  captain  Howe,  regardless  of  their  faint 
endeavours,  kept  on  his  course  without  flinching,  drop- 
ped his  anchors  close  to  the  walls,  and  poured  in  so 
incessant  a  fire  as  soon  silenced  their  artillery.  It  was, 
however,  near  an  hour  before  the  fort  struck,  when 
some  forces  were  landed  to  take  possession  of  so  impor- 
tant a  conquest,  with  orders  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  care  of  which  was  intrusted  to  vice-admiral. 
Knowles. 
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§  IX.  Inconsiderable  as  this  success  might  appear^ 
it  greatly  elated  the  troops,  and  was  deemed  a  happy 
omen  of  farther  advantages;  but,  instead  of  embarking 
the  troops  that  night,  as  was  universally  expected,  se- 
veral successive  days  were  spent  in  councils  of  war, 
soundings  of  the  coast,  and  deliberations  whether  the 
king's  express  orders  were  practicable,  or  to  be  complied 
with.     Eight  days  were  elapsed  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  fleet  on  the  coast,  and  the  alarm  was  given 
to  the  enemy.     Sir  Edward  Hawke,  indeed,  proposed 
laying  a  sixty-gun  ship  against  Fouras,  and  battering 
that  fort,  which  it  was  thought  would  help  to.secui:e 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  facilitate  the  enterprise 
on  Rochefort.     This  a  French  pilot  on  board  (Thierry) 
undertook ;  but,  after  a  ship  had  been  lighted  for  the 
purpose,  vice-admiral  Knowles  reported,  that  a  bomb- 
ketch  had  run  aground  at  above  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  fort ;  upon  which  the  project  of  batter- 
ing or  bombarding  the  fort  was  abandoned.     The  ad- 
miral likewise  proposed  to  bombard  Rochelle ;  but  this 
overture  was  overruled,  for  reasons!  which  Mfe  need  not 
mention.     It  was  at  length  determined,  in  a  council  of 
war  held  on  the  8th,  to  make  a  descent,  and  attack  the 
forts  leading  to  and  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cha- 
rente.     An  order,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
was  immediately  issued  for  the  troops  to  be  ready  to 
'embark  from  the  transports  in  the  boats  precisely  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.     Accordingly  the  boats  were 
prepared,  and  filled  with  the  men  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  now  they  remained  Ideating  against  each  other,  and 
the  sides  of  the  ships,  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  while 
the  council  were  determining  whether,  after  all  the 
trouble  given,  they  should  land ;  when,  at  length,  an 
order  was  published  for  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
respective  transports,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  descent,  to 
appearance,  were  wholly  abandoned.     The  succeeding 
days  were  employed  in  blowing  up  and  demolishing  the 
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fortifications  of  Aix  ;  after  which,  the  land-officers,  in 
a  council  of  war,  took  the  final  resolution  of  returning 
to  England  without  any  farther  attempts,  fully  ^tisfied 
they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  execute  the  designs 
of  the  ministry,  and  choosing  rather  to  oppose  the  frowns 
of  an  angry  sovereign,  the  murmurs  of  an  incensed  na- 
tion, and  the  contempt  of  mankind,  than  fight  a  handful 
of  dastardly  militia.  Such  was  the  issue  of  an  expedi- 
tion that  raised  the  expectations  of  all  Europe,  threw 
the  coasts  of  France  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
cost  the  people  of  England  little  less  than  a  million  of 
money. 

§  X.  The  fleet  was  no  sooner  returned,  than  the 
whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment.  The  public  expecta- 
tion had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  now 
the  disappointment  was  proportioned  to  the  sanguine 
hopes  conceived,  that  the  pride  of  France  would  have 
been  humbled  by  so  formidable  an  armament.  The 
ministry,  and  with  them  the  national  voice,  exckdmed 
against  the  commanding  officers,  and  the  military  men 
retorted  the  calumny,  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  enterprise,  who  had  put  the  nation  to 
great  expense  before  they  had  obtained  the  necessary 
information.  Certain  it  was,  that  blame  must  fall  some- 
where, and  the  ministry  resolved  to  acquit  themselves, 
and  fix  the  accusation^  by  requesting  his  majesty  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  officers  of  character  and  ability  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  late  miscarriage.  This 
alone  it  was  that  could  appease  the  public  clamours,  and 
afford  general  satisfaction.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Pitt 
endeavoured  to  wrest  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition 
to  his  prejudi.ce,  but  the  whispers  of  faction  were  spon 
drowned  in  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  England^ 
who  never  could  persuade  themselves  that  a  gentleman, 
raised  to  the  height  of  power  and  popularity  by  mere 
dint  of  superior  merit,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness, 
would  now  sacrifice  his  reputation  by  a  mock  armament. 
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or  hazard  incurring  the  derision  of  Europe^  by  neglect- 
ing to  obtain  all  the  necessary  previous  information^  or 
doing  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  asked,  whether  reason  or  justice 
dictated,  that  a  late  unfortunate  admiral  should  be  capi- 
tally punished  for  not  trying  and  exerting  his  utmost 
abili^  to  relieve  Fort  St.  Philips  invested  by  a  powerful 
army^  and  surrounded  with  a  numerous  fleets  while  no 
charge  of  negligence  or  cowardice  was  brought  against 
fhose  who  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  a  well-concerted 
and  well-appointed  expedition  ?  The  people^  they  said, 
were  not  to  be  quieted  with  the  resolutions  of  a  council 
of  war,  composed  of  men,  whose  inactivity  might  frame 
excuses  for  declining  to  expose  themselves  to  danger. 
It  was  publicly  mentioned,  that  such  backwardness  ap- 
peared among  the  general  officers  before  the  fleet  reached 
the  isle  of  Oleron,  as  occasioned  the  admiral  to  declare 
with  warmthy  that  he  would  comply  with  his  orders, 
and  go  into  Basque-road,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quence.' It  was  asked,  why  the  army  did  not  land  on 
flie  night  of  the  23d  or  24th,  and  whether  the  officers, 
sent  oat  to  reconnoitre,  had  returned  with  such  intelli- 
gence as  seemed  to  render  a  descent  impracticable  ?  It 
was  asked,  whether  the  commander-in-chief  had  com- 
plied with  his  majesty's  orders,  ^^  to  attempt,  as  £u*  as 
should  be  found  practicable,  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Prance,^  at  or  near  Rochefort,  in  order  to  attack,  and, 
by  a  vigorous  impression,  force  that  place;  and  to  burn 
and  destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  docks,  ma- 

fazines,  arsenals,  and  shipping,  as  shall  be  found  there  ?*' 
uch  rumours  as  these,  every  where  propagated,  ren- 
dered an  inquiry  no  less  necessary  to  the  reputation  of  the 
officers  on  the  expedition,  than  to  the  minister  who  had 
projected  it.  Accordingly,  a  board,  consisting  of  three 
officers  of  rank,  reputation,  and  ability,  was  appointed 
by  his  majesty,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  the  fleet 
returned  without  having  executed  his  majesty's  orders. 
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§  XI.  The  three  general  officers  who  met  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  were  Charles,  duke  of 
Marlborough,  lieutenant-general,  major-generals  lord 
George  Sackville,  and  John  Waldegrave.  To  judge  of 
the  practicability  of  executing  his  majesty*s  orders,  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  intelligence 
upon  which  the  expedition  was  projected.  The  first  and 
most  important  was  a  letter  sent  to  sir  John,  afterward 
lord  Ligonier,  by  lieutenant-colonel  Clark.  This  letter 
had  been  frequently  examined  in  the  privy-council„  and 
contained  in  substance,  that  colonel  Clark,  in  returuing 
from  Gibraltar,  in  the  year  1754,  had  travelled  along  the 
western  coast  of  France  to  observe  the  condition  of  the 
fortifications,  and  judge  how  far  a  descent  would  be  prac- 
ticable in  case  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  On  his  coming  to  Rochefort  where  he  was  at- 
tended by  an  engineer,  he  was  surprised  to  find  thie 
greatest  part  of  a  good  rampart,  with  a  revetement, 
flanked  only  with  redans ;  no  outworks,  no  covered  way, 
and  in  many  places  no  ditch,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  was  seen  at  a  distance.  He  remembered,  that  in 
other  places  where  the  earth  had  been  taken  out  to  form 
the  rampart,  there  was  left  round  them  a  considerable 
height  of  ground,  whence  an  enemy  might  draw  a  great 
advantage :  that  for  above  the  length  of  a  front,  or  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  there  was  no  rampart,  or  even 
intrenchment,  but  only  small  ditches  in  the  low  and 
marshy  grounds  next  the  river,  which  however,  were  dry 
at  low  water;  yet  the  bottom  remained  muddy  and  slimy. 
Towards  the  river,  130  rampart,  no  batteries,  no  parapet, 
on  either  side  appeared,  and  on  the  land  side  he  observed 
some  high  ground  within  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  town  ;  in  which 
condition  the  colonel  was  told  by  the  engineer  the  place 
had  remained  for  above  seventy  years.  To  prevent  giv- 
ing umbrage,  he  drew  no  plan  of  the  place,  and  even 
burnt  the  few  sketches  he  h?d  by  him :  however,  as  to 
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utility,  the  colonel  declared  himself  as  much  satisfied  as 
if  he  had  taken  a  plan.  He  could  not  ascertain  the  di- 
rect height  of  the  rampart,  but  thought  it  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  feet,  including  the  parapet.  The  river 
might  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  and 
the  entrance  defended  by  two  or  three  small  redoubts. 
As  to  forces,  none  are  ever  garrisoned  at  Rochefort, 
except  marines,  which  at  the  time  the  coldnel  was  on  the 
spot,  amounted  to  about  one  thousand.  .  This  was  the 
first  intelligence  the  ministry  received  of  the  state  of 
Rochefort,  which  afforded  sufficient  room  to  believe  that 
an  attack  by  surprise  might  be  attended  with  happy  con- 
sequences. It  was  true^  that  colonel  Clark  made  his 
observations  in  time  of  peace;  but  it  was  likewise  pro- 
bable that  no  great  alterations  were  made  on  account  of 
the  war,  as  the  place  had  remained  in  the  same  condition 
during  the  two  or  three  last  wars  with  France,  when 
they  had  the  same  reasons  as  now  to  expect  theircoasts 
would  be  insulted.  The  next  information  was  obtained 
from  Joseph  Thieny,  a  French  pilot,  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  who  passed  several  examinations  before  the  pri- 
vy-coimcil.  This  person  declared  that  hie  had  followed 
the  business  of  a  pilot  on  the  coast  of  France  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  and  served  as  first  piloit  in  several 
of  the  king's  ships :  that  he  had  in  particular,  piloted 
the  Magnanime  before  she  was  taken  by  the  English, 
for  about  twenty-two  months,  and  had  often  conducted 
her  into  the  road  of  the  isle  of  Aix ;  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  entrance,  which  indeed,  is 
so  easy,  as  to  render  a  pilot  almost  unnecessary.  The 
road^  he  said,  afforded  good  anchorage  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen fathoms  water,  as  far  as  Bayonne :  the  channel  be* 
tween  the  islands  of  Olerdn  and  Rh6  was  three  leagues 
broad,  and  the  banks  necessary  to  be  avoided  lay  near 
the  land,  except  one  called  the  Boiard,  which  is  easily 
discerned  by  the  breakers.  He  affiiTned  that  the  largest 
vessels  might  draw  up  close  to  the  fort  of  Aix,  which  he 
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would  undertake  liie  Magnaniin^  alotte  should  destroy ; 
that  the  largest  ships  might  come  up  to  the  Vigerot,  two 
miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  all  their 
cannon  and  stores ;  that  men  might  be  landed  to  the 
north  of  Fort  Fouras^  out  of  sight  of  the  fort^  upon  a 
meadow  where  the  ground  is  firm  and  levels  under  cover 
c^  the  cannon  of  the  fleet.  This  landing-place  he  rec- 
koned at  about  five  miles  from  Rochdfort^  the  way  dry^ 
and  no  way  intercepted  by  ditches  and  morasses.  He 
said  great  part  of  the  city  was  encompassed  by  a  wall ; 
but  towards  the  river  on  both  sides,  for  about  sixty  paces^ 
it  was  enclosed  only-with  palisades^  without  a  fosse.  To 
the  intelligence  of  cdonel  Clark  and  Thierry,  the  minister 
added  a  secret  account  obtained  ol  the  strength  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  French  forces,  whence  it  appeared  highly 
probable  that  no  more  than  ten  thousand  men  could  be 
allowed  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  coast  from  St.  Va- 
lery  to  Bourdeaux.  In  consequence  of  the  above  in- 
formation, the  secret  expedition  was  planned ;  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  sir  John  Mordaunt  and  admiral 
Hawke  to  make  a  vigorous  impression  on  the  French 
coast,  and  all  the  other  measures  projected,  which  it  was 
ima^ned  would  make  an  effectual  diversion,  by  obliging 
the  enemy  to  employ  a  great  part  of  their  forces  at  home^ 
disturb  and  shake  the  credit  of  their  public  loans,  impair 
the  strength  and  resources  of  their  navy,  disconcert  their 
extensive  and  dangerous  operations  of  war ;  and  finally, 
give  life,  strength,  and  lustre,  to  the  common  cause  and 
his  majesty's  iarms.  The  board  of  inquiry  took  next  into 
consideration  the  several  letters  and  explanatory  instruc- 
tions sent  to  sir  John  Mordaunt,  in  consequence  of  some 
difficulties  which  might  possibly  occur,  stated  by  that 
general  in  letters  to  the  minister,  previous  t6  his  sailing. 
Then  they  examined  the  report  made  to  sir  Edward 
Hawke  by  admiral  Broderick,  and  the  captains  of  men 
of  war  sent  to  sound  the  French  shore  from  Rochelle  to 
Fort  Fouras,  dated  September  the  29th ;  the  result  of 
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the  councils  of  war  on  the  25th  and  28th ;  sir  Edward 
Hawke's  letter  to  sir  John  Mordaunt  on  the  117 th^  and 
the  general's  answer  on  the  29th  -^  after  which  sir  John 
Mordaunt  was  called  upon  to  give  his  reasons  for  not 
putting  his  majesty's  instructions  and  orders  into  execu- 
tion. This  he  did  in  substance  as  follows :  the  attempt 
on  Rochefort,  he  understood,  was  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a  C9uj!^  de  main^  or  surprise^  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  if  the  design  was  discovered^  or 
the  alarm  taken.  He  also  understood  that  an  attempt 
could  not  be  made^  nay  that  his  majesty  did  not  require 
it  should,  unless  a  proper  place  for  debarking,  and  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  troops  was  discovered,  particularly  where 
the  ships  could  protect  them ;  and  a  safe  communication 
with  the  fleet,  and  conveyance  of  supplies  from  it,  were 
found.  His  sentiments,  he  said^  were  confirmed  by  a 
paper  to  this  purpose^  delivered  to  him  by  sir  John  Li»- 
gonier,  on  his  first  being  appointed  to  command,  the  ex- 
pedition. It  was  likewise  probable,  he  thought^  that  al- 
though Rochefort  should  have  remained  in  the  situation 
in  which  colonel  Clark  and  the  pilot  Thierry  had  seen  it 
three  years  before,  yet  that  a  few  days'  preparation  could 
make  it  sufficiently  defensible  against  a  coup  de  main. 
Judging,  therefore,  the  dependance  on  such  an  operation 
alone  improper,  he  applied  to  the  ministry  for  two  more 
old  battalions,  and  artillery  for  a  regular  attack  to  force 
the  place,  which  from  its  construction,  appeared  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  made  defensible  against  the  latter,  as  easily 
secured  against  the  former.  But  this  request  being  re- 
fused, he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  bis  orders  on 
the  fdoting  on  which  the  expedition  was  planned,  espe- 
cially as  he  understood  his  instructions  were  discretionary, 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  condition 
of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  He  recited 
the  positive  and  credible  intelligence  received,  as  well  bcr 
fore  the  embarkation  as  during  the  voyage,  of  the  alari;a 
given  to  France,  and  the  preparations  made  along  the 
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French  coasts  from  Brest  and  St*  Maloes  to  Rochefort : 
the  accidents  that  kept  the  fleet  hovering  along  the 
coasts,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  an  attenipt  by 
surprise :  the  reports  of  all  the  gentlemen  employed  in 
sounding  the  coasts,  so  contrary  to  the  intelligence  given 
by  Thierry  the  pilot :  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war, 
by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  act,  and  with  which  his  own 
judgment  concurred :  the  endeavours  used  after  the 
26th,  to  find  out  some  expedient  for  annoying  the  ene- 
my, and  executing  his  majesty's  instructions :  the  at* 
tempt  made  to  land,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of 
the  second  council  of  war,  which  was  prevented  by  bois- 
terous and  stormy  weather ;  and  lastly,  the  reasons  that 
determined  him,  in  concert  with  the  other  land-officer% 
to  return  to  England. 

§  XII.  Having  considered  all  these  circumstances,  and 
examined  several  officers  whp  served  in  the  expedition, 
the  court  of  inquiry  gave  in  the  following  report  to  his 
m^esty : — ^*  It  appears  to  us,  that  one  cause  of  the  ex- 
pedition having  failed  is,  the  not  attacking  Fort  Fouras, 
by  sea,  at  the  same  time  that  it  could  have  been  attacked 
by  land,  agreeably  to  the  first  design,  which  certainly 
must  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility  towards  carrying 
your  majesty's  instructions  into  execution.  It  was  at 
first  resolved  by  admiral  Hawke  (Thierry,  the  pilot, 
having  undertaken  the  safe  conduct  of  a  ship  to  Fort 
Fouras  for  that  purpose),  but  afterward  laid  aside,  upon 
the  representation  of  vice-admiral  Knowles,  that  the 
Barfleur,  the  ship  designed  for  that  service,  was  aground, 
at  the  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles  from  the 
shore ;  but  as  neither  sir  Edward  Hawke  nor  the  pilot 
could  attend  to  give  any  information  upon  that  head,  we 
cannot  presume  to  offer  any  certain  opinion  thereupon. 
We  conceive  another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  have  been,  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  land 
when  the  report  was  received,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, frorn  rear-admiral  Broderick,  and  the  captains  who 
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had  been  out  to  sound  and  reconnoitre,  a  council  of  war 
was  summoned  and  held  on  the  25tbf  in  whidi  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  not  to  land,  as  the  attempt  on 
Rocliefort  was  neither  advisable  nor  practicable :  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  were  then,  or  at  any 
time  afterward,  either  a  body  of  troops  or  batteries  on 
^hore  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  attempting  a  de- 
scent, in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  signed  by  your 
majesty :  neither  does  it  appear  to  us  that  there  were 
any  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  the  council  of  war  to  be- 
lieve that  Rochefort  was  so  changed  in  respect  to  its 
strength,  or  posture  of  defence,  since  the  expedition  was 
first  resolved  on  in  England,  as  to  prevent  all  attempts 
df  an  attack  upon  the  place,  in  order  to  burn  and  destroy 
the  docks,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  shipping,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  majesty's  command.  And  we  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  remark,  in  the  council  of  war  on  the 
28th  of  September,  that  no  reason  could  have  existed 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  attempt  of  landing  the  troops, 
as  the  council  then  unanimously  resolved  to  land  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  We  beg  leave  also  to  remark,  that 
after  its  being  unanimously  resolved  to  land,  in  the 
council  of  war  of  the  28th  of  September,  the  resolution 
was  taken  of  returning  to  England,  without  any  regular 
or  general  meeting  of  the  said  council ;  but  as  the  whole 
pperation  was  of  so  inconsiderable  a  nature,  we  do  not 
offer  this  to  your  majesty  as  a  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  ;  since  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  expedi- 
tion to  have  failed  from  the  time  the  great  object  of  it 
was  laid  aside  in  the  council  of  war  of  the  25th." 

§  XIII.  This  report,  signed  by  the  general  officers, 
Marlborough,  Sackville,  and  Waldegrave,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  court-martial  which  sat  soon  after 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  ex- 
pedition. The  enemies  of  the  minister  made  a  handle 
of  the  miscarriage  to  .lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  the 
public,  by  laying  the  whole  blame  on  his  forming  a  pro- 
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jeqt  so  expensive  to  the  nation,  on  inteil^nee  not  only 
slight  at  the  first  view,  but  false  upon  farther  examina- 
tion.    But  the  people  were  still  his  advocates ;  they  dis* 
eemed  something  mysterious  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  commander-in-chief,    ^ey  plainly  perceived  that 
caution  took  place  of  vigour,  and  that  the  hours  for 
action  were  spent  iiv  deliberations  and  councils  of  war.: 
Had  he  debariied  the  troops,  and  made  such  an  attack  as 
would  have  distinguished  his  courage,  the  voice  of  the 
people  would  have  acquitted  him,  however  unsucceasfui, 
though  prudence,  perhaps,  might  have  condemned  him. 
Even  Braddock's  rashness  they  deemed  preferable  to 
Mordaunt*s  inactivity :  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  lives 
was  thought  less  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation^ 
than  the  too  safe  return  of  the  present  armament.     The 
one  demonstrated  that  the  British  spirit  still  existed : 
the  other  seemed  to  indicate  the  too  powerful  influence 
of  wealth,  luxury,  and  those  manners  which  tend  to  de- 
bauch and  emasculate  the  mind.    A  public  trial  of  the. 
comtnander-in-chief  was  expected  by  the  people,  and  it 
was  graciously  granted   by  his   majesty.     It   is  even, 
thought  that  sir  John  Mordaunt  himself  demanded  to 
have  his  cond^ict  scrutinized,  by  which  method  alone  he* 
was  sensible  his  character  could  be  re-established.     His 
majesty Wfiirrant  for  holding  a  court-martial  was  accord- 
ingly signed  on  the  ad  day  of  December*     The  court 
was  composed  of  nine  lieutenant-generals,  nine  major-* 
generals,  and  three  colonels,  who  sat  on  the  I4th,  and 
continued  by  several  adjournments,  to  the  20th.     Lieu-* 
tenant-general  sir  John  Mordaunt  came  prisoner  before 
the  court,  and  the  following  charge  ^as  exhibited  against 
him :.  namely,  that  he  being  appointedj  by  the  king, 
conraiander-in-chi^f  of  bis  majesty's  forces  sent  on  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  having  received 
orders  and  instructions  relative  thereto  from  his  majesty^ 
under  his  royal  sign-manual,  and  also  by  one  of  his 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  had  disobeyed  his  majesty's 
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said  orders  and  instructions.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  couil  of  inquiry. 
The  same  evidences  were  examined^  with  the  adcjition  of 
sir  Edward  Hawke's  deposition ;  and  a  defence,  differing 
iQ  no  essential  point  from  the  former,  made  by  the  pri- 
soner, hut  the  judgment  given  was  clear  and  cj^plicit. 
Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  unanimously  found  Not  guilty, 
and  therefore  acquitted,  while  the  public  opinion  remain- 
ed unaltered,  and  many  persons  inveighed  as  bitterly 
against  the  lenity  of  the  present  court-martial  as  they 
had  formerly  against  the  severity  of  the  sentence  passed 
ppon  a  late  unfortunate  admiral.  The  evidence  pf  one 
gentleman  in  particular  drew  attention :  he  was  accused 
of  tergiversation^  and  of  shewing  that  partial  indulgence 

which  his  own  conduct  required.  He  publicly  defended 
bis  character:  his  performance  was  censured^  and  him* 

self  dismissed  the  service  of  his  sovereign, 

§  XIV.  Besides  the  diversion  intended  by  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  France,  several  other  methods  were 
employed  to  amuse  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  secure  our  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  insure  the  continuance  of  the  e'^traordinary 
success  which  had  lately  blessed  his  majesty's  arms  in 
the  East  Indies ;  but  these  we  could  not  mention  before 
without  breaking  the  thread  of  our  narration.  On  the 
Qth  of  February,  admiral  West  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
men  of  war  to  the  westward,  as  did  admiral  Coates  with 
the  fleet  under  his  convoy  to  the  West  Indies,  and  com- 
modore Steeveqs  with  the  trade  to  the  East  Indiies,  in 
the  month  of  March.  Admiral  Holbourn  and  commo-- 
dore  Holms,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-ship, 
bomb-ketch,  and  fifty  transports,  sailed  from  St.  Helen's 
for  America,  in  April.  The  admiral  had  on^  board  six 
thoi^sand  two  hundred  effective  men,  exclusive  of  officers, 
under  the  command  of  general  Hopson,  assisted  by  lor4 
Charles  Hay.  In  May,  admiral  Osborne,  who  had  been 
forced  b9ck  to  Plymouth  with  his  squadron,  by  stress  of 
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"weather,  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  did  two  ships 
of  war  sent  to  convoy  the  American  trade. 

§  XV.  In  the  meantime,  the  privateers  fitted  out  by 
private  merchants  and  societies  greatly  annoyed  the 
French  commerce.  The  Antigallican,  a  private  ship  of 
war,  equipped  by  a  society  of  men  who  assumed  that 
name,  took  the  Duke  de  Penthievre  Indiaman  off  the  port 
of  Corunna,  and  carried  her  into  Cadiz.  The  prize  was 
estimated  worth  200,000/.,  and  immediate  application 
was  made  by  France  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  restitution, 
while  the  proprietors  of  the  Antigallican  were  squander- 
ing in  mirth,  festivity,  and  riot,  the  imaginary  wealth  so 
easily  and  uneicpectedly  acquired.  Such  were  the  re* 
monstrances  made  to  his  Catholic  majesty  with  respect 
to  the  illegality  of  the  prize;  which  the  French  East 
Indi&  company  asserted  was  takien  within  shot  of  a  neu- 
tral port,  that  the  Penthievre  was  first  violently  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  captors,  then  detained  as  a  deposit, 
with  sealed  hatches,  and  a  Spanish  guard  on  board,  till 
the  claims  of  both  parties  could  be  examined,  and  at  last 
adjudged  to  be  an  illegar  capture,  and  consequently  re- 
stored to  the  French,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
owners  of  the  privateer.  Besides  the  success  which  at- 
tended a  great  number  of  other  privateers,  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  published  a  list  of  above  thirty  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  taken  .from  the  enemy,  in  the  space  of 
four  months,  by  the  English  sloops  and  ships  of  war,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Duke  d'Aquitaine  Indiaman,  now  fitted  out 
as  a  ship  of  war,  taken  by  the  Eagle  and  Medway  ;  the 
Pondicherry  Indiaman,  valued  at  l6o,000/.  taken  by  the 
Dover  man  of  war;  and  above  six  privateers  brought 
into  port  by  the  diligent  and  brave  captain  Lockhart,  for 
which  he  was  honoured  with  a  Variety  of  presents  of 
plate  by  several  corporations,  in  testimony  of  their 
esteem  and  regard.  This  run  of  goodfoctune  was  not, 
however,  without  some  retribution  oil  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  who,  out  of  twenty-oh6  «hipd  homeward-bound 
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from  Carolina/ipade  prize  of  nbeteen,  whence  the  mer- 
chants sustained  considerable  damage,  and  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  valuable  commodities^  indigo  in  particular,  was 
lost  to  this  country. 

§XVr.  Notwithstanding  the  large  imports  of  grain 
from  difi^rent  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the  artifice 
of  engrossers  still  kept  up  the  price  of  com.  So  inqensed 
were  the  populace  at  the  iniquitous  combinations  entered 
into  to  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
oppress  the  poor,  that  they  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
in  several  counties,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six  thousand,  and  seized  upon  the  grain  brought  to 
market.  Nor  was  it  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  distress  to  which  many  persons  were  reduced. 
The  diflScuIty  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  raised 
the  price  of  labour  at  the  most  unseasonable  time,  when 
all  manufactures  were  overstocked  for  want  of  a  proper 
market,  which  obliged  them  to  dismiss  above  half  the 
hands  before  employed.  Hence  arose  the  most  pitiable 
condition  of  several  thousands  of  useful  industrious  sub-^ 
jects ;  a  calamity  attended  only  with  one  advantage  to 
the  public,  namely,  the  facility  with  which  recruits  were 
raised  for  his  majesty's  service.  At  last  the  plentiful 
crops  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  bless  these 
kingdoms,  the  prodigious  quantities  of  corn  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  the  wise  measures  of  the 
legislature,'  broke  all  the  villanous  schemes  set  on  foot 
by  the  forestallers  and  engrossers,  and  reduced  the  price 
of  corn  to  the  usual  standard.  The  public  joy  on  this 
event  wa^  greatly  augmented  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  the  Leeward  islands,  consisting  of  ninety-two 
sail,  and  of  the  Straits  fleet,  esteemed  worth  three  millions 
sterling,  whereby  the  silk  manufacturers  in  particular 
were  again  employed,  and  their  distresses  relieved.  About 
the  same  time-  the  India  company  was  highly  elated  with 
the  Joyful  account  of  the  safe  arrival  and  spirited  conduct 
of  three  of  their  captains,  attacked  in  their  passage  bome,^ 
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Ward  by  two  French  men  of  war,  one  of  sixty-four,  the 
other  of  twenty-six  guns.  After  a  warm  engagement, 
which  continued  for  three  hours,  they  obliged  the  French 
ships  to  sheer  offj  with  scarce  any  loss  on  their  own  side; 
When  the  engagement  began,  the  captains  had  promised 
a  reward  of  1000/.  to  the  crews,  by  way  of  incitement  to 
their  valour ;  and  the  company  doubled  the  sum,  in  re- 
compense of  their  fidelity  and  courage.  His  majesty 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  incredible  damage 
sustained  by  the  commerce  of  these  kingdoms,  fw  want 
of  proper  harbours  and  fdrts  on  the  western  coast  to  re- 
ceive and  protect  merchantmen,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  order,  that  a  temporary  security  diould  be  provided  for 
the  shipping  which  might  touch  at  Milford-haven,  until 
the  fortifications  voted  in  parliarhent  could  be  erected. 
tlow  far  his  majesty's  directions  were  complied  with,  the 
number  of  merchant  ships  taken  by  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers upon  that  coast  sufficiently  indicated. 

§  XVII.  Whatever  reasons  the  government  had  to 
expect  the  campaign  should  be  vigorously  pushed  in 
Atnerica,  almost  every  circumstance  turned  out  contrary 
to  expectation.  Not  all  the  endeavours  of  the  earl  of 
Loudoun  to  quiet  the  dissensions  among  the  different 
jprovinces,  and  to  establish  unanimity  and  harmony^ 
could  prevail.  Circumstances  required  that  hie  ishould 
act  the  part  of  a  mediator,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies  for  jprosecuting  the  war,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  he  could  appear  in  the  character  of  a  general. 
The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  were  pursuing  the  blo\y 
given  at  Oswego,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  distraction 
that  appeared  in  the  British  councils.  By  their  suc- 
cesses in  the  preceding  campaign,  they  remained  masters 
of  all  the  lakes.  Hence  they  were  furnished  with  the 
means  of  practising  on  the  Indians,  in  all  the  different 
districts,  and  obliging  them,  by  rewards,'  promises,  and 
menaces,  to  act  in  their  favour.  Every  accession  to  their 
strength  was  a  real  diminution  of  that  of  the  British 
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cdtnmarider ;  but  then  the  ignorance  or  pu^maniinity  of 
some  of  the  inferior  (^cers  in  our  back  settlements  was^ 
in  efi^t,  itaore  benefipial  to  the  enemy  than  all  the  vigi-^ 
lance  and  activity  of  Montcalm.  In  consdqu^nqe  of  th^ 
$htoiefiil  loss  of  Oswego,  they  voluntarily  abandoned  td 
the  mercy  of  the  Fi*ench  geheral  the  whole  country  of 
the  Five  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who  had  m- 
violably  performed  their  engagements^  or  indeed  who 
had  preserved  any  sincere  regard  for  the  British  govern* 
ment.  The  communication  with  these  f;uthful  allies 
was  now  cut  off,  by  the  imprudent  demolition  of  the 
forts  we  possessed  at  the  great  Carrying-place.  A  strong 
fort^  indeed,  was  built  at  Winchester^  and  called  Fort 
Loudoun^  pfter  the  commander-in-chief,  and  four  hun* 
dred  Cherokee  Indians  joined  the  English  forces  at  Fort 
Cumberland ;  but  this  reinforcement  by  no  means  coun- 
terbalanced the  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  our 
having  imprudently  stopped  up  Wood-creek^  and  filled 
it  with  logs.  £very  person,  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  country,  readily  perceived  the  weakness  of  these 
tloeasures,  by  which  our  whole  frontier  was  left  open  and 
exposed  to  the  irruption  of  the  savages  in  the  French  in-: 
terest,  who  would  not  fail  to  profit  by  our  blunders,  top 
notorious  to  escape  them.  By  the  removal  of  these 
barriers,  a  path  was  opened  to  our  fine  settlements  on 
those  grounds  called  the  Grerman  Flats,  and  along  the 
Mohawk's  river,  which  the  enemy  destroyed  with  6re 
and  sword  before  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

^  XVIII.  In  the  meantime,  lord  Loudoun  was  taking 
the  mosjt  effectual  steps  to  unite  the  provinces,  and  raise 
a  force  sufficient  to  give  some  decisive  blow.  The  at- 
tack on  Crown  Point,  which  had  been  so  long  meditated, 
was  laid  aside,  as  of  less  importance  than  the  intended 
expedition  to  Louisbourg,  now  substituted  in  its  place^ 
and  undoubtedly  a  more  considerable  object  in  itself. 
Admiral  Holboum  arrived  at  H^ifax,  with  th^  squadron 
and  transports  under  his  command,  on  the  gth  of  July ; 
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and  it  was  his  lordship's  intention  to  repair  thither  with 
all  possible  diligence,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  expedition  ;  but  a  variety  of  accidents 
interposed.     It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  at 
length  assembled  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  with 
which  he  instantly  began  his  march  to  join  the  troops 
lately  arrived  from  England.     When  the  junction  was 
effected,  the  whole  forces  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
men  ;  an  army  that  raised  great  expectations.     Imme- 
diately some  small  vessels  were  sent  out  to  examine  and 
reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inter- 
mediate time  was  employed  in  embarking  the  troops,  as 
soon  as  the  transports  arrived^     The  return  of  the  scouts 
totally  altered  the  face  of  affairs  :  they  brought  the  un- 
welcome news,  that  M.  de  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  who  sailed 
in  the  month  of  May  from  Brest  with  a  large  fleet  of 
ships  of  war  and  transports,  was  now  safe  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Louisbourg.     Their  intelligence  was  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  several  deserters ;  yet  still  it 
wanted  confirmation,  and  many  persons  believed  their 
account  of  the  enemy's  strength  greatly,  magnified.  Such 
advices,  however,  could  not  but  occasion  extraordinary 
fluctuations  in  the  councils  of  war  at  Halifax.     Some 
were  for  setting  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition  for 
that  season  ;  while  others,  more  warm  in  their  disposi- 
tions, and  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  were  for  pro- 
secuting it  with  vigour,  in  spite  of  all  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties.    Their  disputes   were  carried  on   with  great 
vehemence,  when  a  packet  bound  from  Louisbourg  to 
France,  was  taken  by  one  of  the  English  ships  stationed 
at  Newifoundland.     She  had  letters  on  board,  which  put 
the  enemy's  superiority  beyorfd  all  doubt,  at  least  by  sea. 
It  clearly  appeared,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Louisbourg 
six  thousand  regular  troops,  three  thousand  natives,  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  Indians,  with   seventeen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates  moored  in  the  har- 
bpur ;  that  the  place  was  well  supplied  with  ammunition) 
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provi^on,  and  every  kind  of  military  stores ;  and  that 
the  enemy  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  attack^ 
which  it  was  probable  would  terminate  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  assailants,  and  ruin  of  the  British  aflfairs  in  Ame-r 
rica.  The  commanders  at  Halifax  were  fully  apprized 
t>f  the  consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt ;  it  was, 
therefore,  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  postpone  the 
expedition  to  some  more  convenient  opportunity,  espe- 
cially as  the  season  was*  now  far  advanced,  which  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  frustrate  their  endeavours,  and 
render  the  enterprise  abortive.  This  resolution  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  eligible  in  their  circum- 
stances, whatever  constructions  might  afterward  be 
given,  with  intention  to  prejudice  the  public  against  the 
commander-in-chief. 

§  XIX.  Lord  Loudoun's  departure  from  New  York, 
\\]th  all  the  forces  he  was  able  to  collect,  afforded  the 
marquis  de  Montcalm  the  fairest  occasion  of  improving 
the  successes  of  the  former  campaign.  That  general 
had»  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  season,  made 
three  different  attacks  on  Fort  William  Henry,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  repulsed  by  the  vigour  and  resolution  of 
the  ganispn.  But  his  disappointment  here  was  balanced 
by  an  advantage  gained  by  a  party  of  regulars  and  In- 
dians at  Ticonderoga.  Colonel  John  Parker,  with  a 
detachment  of  near  four  hundred  men,  went  by  water, 
in  whale  and  bay  boats,  to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced 
guard  at  that  place.  Landing  at  night  on  an  island,  he 
sent  before  dawn  three  boats  to  the  main  land,  which 
the  enemy  waylaid  and  took*  Having  procured  the  ne- 
cessary intelligence  from  the  prisoners  of  the  colonel  8 
designs,  they  contrived  their  measures,  placed  three 
hundred  men  in  ambush  behind  the  point  where  he  pro- 
posed landing,  and  sent  three  batt^aux  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous...  Colonel  Parker,  mistaking  these  for  his 
own  boats,  eagerly  put  to  shore,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  reinforced  with  four  bunclred*  pien,  and  attacked 
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tvith  such  impetuosity,  that,  of  the  whole  detachment, 
only  two  officers  and  seventy  private  men  escaped. 
Flushed  with  this  advantage,  animated  by  the  absence 
of  the  British  commander-in-chief  then  at  Halifax,  and 
fired  with  a  desire  to  revenge  the  disgrace  he  had  lately 
sustained  before  Fort  Henry,  Montcalm  drew  t<^ther 
all  his  forces,  with  intention  to  lay  siege  to  that  place. 
Fort  William  Henry  stands  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Lake  Greorge ;  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  protect  and 
cover  the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
command  the  lake:  the  fortifications  were  good,  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  of  near  three  thousand  men,  and 
covered  by  an  army  of  four  thousand,  under  the  conduct 
of  general  Webb,  posted  at  no  great  distance.    When 
the  marquis  de  Montcalm  had  assembled  all  the  forces 
at  Crown  Point,  Ticond^oga,  and  the  adjacent  posts, 
together  with  a  considerable  body  of  Canadians  and  In- 
dians, amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  ten  thousand 
men,  he  marched  directly  to  the  fort,  made  his  ap- 
proaches, and  began  to  batter  it  with  a  numerous  train 
of  artillery.    On  the  very  day  he  invested  the  place,  h^ 
sent  a  letter  to  colonel  Monro,  the  governor,  telling 
him,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in  humanity,  to  desire 
he  would  surrender  the  fort,  and  not  provoke  the  great 
number  of  savages  in  the  French  army  by  a  vain  resist- 
ance.    "  A  detachment  of  your  garrison  has  lately  (says 
he)    experienced  their  cruelty;   I  have  it  yet  in  my 
power  to  restrain  them,  and  oblige  them  to  observe  a 
^pitulation,  as  none  of  them  hitherto  are  killed.   Your 
persisting  in  the  defence  of  your  fort  can  only  retard  its 
fate  a  few  days,  and  must  of  necessity  expose  an  unfor- 
tunate garrison,  who  can  possibly  receive  no  relief,  con- 
sidering the  (precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.    I  demand 
a  decisive  answer,  fok-  which  purpose  I  have  sent  the 
sieur  Funtbruhe,  one  of  my  aides-de-camp.    You  may 
credit  what  he  will  inform  you  of,  from  Montcalm.'* 
General  Webb  beheld  his  preparations  with  an  indiffe- 
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rence  and  security  bordering  on  infatuation*  It-  is  ere?- 
dibly  reported,  that  he  had  private  intelligence  of  all  the 
French  general's  designs  and  motions ;  yet,  either  de- 
ispising  his  strength,  or  discrediting  the  infof  mation,  he 
neglected  collecting  the  militia  in  time,  which,  in  con^ 
junction  with  his  own  forces,  would  probably  have 
obliged  Montcalm  to  relinquish  the  attempt^  or  at  least 
have  rendered  his  success  very  doubtful  and  hazardous. 
The  enemy  meeting  with  no  disturbance  friMn  the  qtiar^ 
ter  they  most  dreaded,  prosecuted  the  siege  with  vigour, 
and  Were  warmly  received  by  the  garrison>  who  fired 
with  great  spirit  till  they  had  burst  almost  all  their  can- 
non, and  expended  their  amtnunition.  Neither  Mont- 
calm*s  promises  or  threats  could  prevail  tlpon  them  to 
surrender,  while  they  were  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themselves,  or  could  reasonably  expect  assistance  from 
general  Webb.  They  even  persisted  to  hold  out>  after 
prudence  dictated  they  ought  to  surrender.  G>loneI 
Monro  was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  charge, 
and  imagined  that  general  Webb,  though  slow  in  his 
motions,  would  surely  make  some  vigorous  effcMis  either 
to  raise  the  siege,  or  force  a  supply  of  ammunition,  pro- 
vision, and  other  necessaries,  into  the  garrisoA.  At 
length  necessity  obliged  him,  after  sustaining  i,  si^gfe 
from  the  3d  to  the  pth  day  of  August,  to  hang  oUt  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
French  commander.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and 
articles  of  capitulation  signed  by  both  parties.  It  was 
^stipulated  that  the  garrison  of  Port  William  Henry,  ^nd 
the  troops  in  the  retrenched  camp,  shpuld  march  out 
with  their  arms,  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  all  the  usual  necessaries  of  war,  escorted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  French  troops,  and  interpreters  attached 
to  the  savages :  that  the  gate  of  the  fort  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  troops  of  the  most  Christian  king>  im- 
mediately after  signing  the  capitulation;  and  the  re- 
trenched camp  on  the  departure  of  the  British  forces : 
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that  the  artillery,  warKke  stores,  provision,  and  in  gene- 
ral every  thing  except  the  effects  of  soldiers  and  officers, 
should,  Upon  honour,  be  delivered  to  the  French  troops; 
for  which  purpose  it  was  agreed'  there  should  be  deli- 
vered, with  the  capitulation,  an  exact  inventory  of  the 
stores  arid  other  particulars  specified  ;  that  the  garrison 
of  the  fort,  and  the  troops  in  the  retrenchment  and  de- 
pendencies, should  not  serve  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation,  against  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  or  his  allies ;  that  with  the  ca- 
pitulation there  should  be  delivered  an  exact  state  of  the 
troops,  specifying  the  names  of  the  officers,  engineers, 
artillerymen,  commissaries,  and  all  employed :  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  Canadians,  women,  and  savages, 
made  prisoners  by  land  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  North  America,  should  be  delivered  in  the  space 
of  three  months  at  Carillon ;  in  return  for  whom  an 
equal  number  of  the  garrison  of  P^ort  William  Henry 
should  be  capacitated  to  serve  agreeably  to  the  return 
given  by  the  English  officer,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
French  commanding  officers,  of  the  prisoners  so  deliver- 
ed :  that  an  officer  should  remain  as  an  hostage,  till  the 
safe  return  of  the  escort  sent  with  the  troops  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty :  that  the  sick  and  wounded,  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  transported  to  Fort  Edward,  should  re- 
main under  the  protection  of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  ; 
who  engaged  to  use  them  with  tenderness  and  humanity, 
and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  recovered :  that  provision 
for  two  days  should  be  issued  out  for  the  British  troops : 
that,  in  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  respect  for  colonel 
Monro  and  his  garrison,  on  account  of  their  gallant  de- 
fence, the  marquis  de  Montcalm  should  return  one  can- 
noh,  a  six-pounder.     Whether  (he  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm was  really  assiduous  to  have  these  articles  punctu- 
ally executed,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  they  were  perfidiously  broken,  in  almost  every 
instiance.     The  savages,  in  the  French  interest,  either 
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paid  no  regard  to  the  capitulation^  or  were  permitted, 
from  views  of  policy,  to  act  the  most  treacherous,  inhu- 
man, ^d  insidious  part.  They  fell  upon  the  British 
troops  as  they  marched  out,  despoiled  them  of  their  few 
remaining  effects,  dragged  the  Indians  in  the  English 
service  out  of  their  ranks,  and  assassinated  them  with 
circumstances  of  unheard-of  barbarity.  Some  British 
soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are  said  to  have 
been  savagely  murdered  by  those  brutal  Indians,  whose 
ferocity  the  French  commander  could  not  effectually 
restrain.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  garrison, 
however^  arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  escort.  The  enemy  demolished  the  fort, 
carried  off  the  effects,  provision,  artillery,  and  every 
thing  else  left  by  the  garrison,  together  with  the  vessels 
preserved  in  the  lake,  and  departed,  without  pursuing 
their  success  by  any  other  attempt.  Thus  ended  the 
third  campaign  in  America,  where,  with  an  evident  su- 
periority over  the  enemy,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops^  a  great  number  of  provincial  forces,  and 
a  prodigious  naval  power,  not  less  than  twenty  ships  of 
the  line,  we  abandoned  our  allies,  exposed  our  "people, 
suffered  them  to  be  cruelly  massacred  in  sight  of  our 
troops,  and  relinquished  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
country,  to  the  eternal  reproach  and  disgrace  of  the 
British  name. 

4  XX.  As  to  the  naval  transactions  in  this  country, 
though  less  infamous,  they  were  not  less  unfortunate. 
Immediately  on  lord  Loudoun's  departure  from  Halifax, 
admiral  Holbourn^now  freed  from  the  care  of  the  trans- 
ports, set  sail  for  Louisbourg,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the 
line,  one  ship  of  fifty  guns,  three  small  frigates,  and  a 
fire  ship.  What  the  object  of  this  cruise  might  have 
been,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Some-  imagine  curiosity 
was  the  admiral's  sole  motive,  and  the  desire  of  inform- 
ing himself  with  certainty  of  the  enemy's  strength,  while 
others  persuade  themselves  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  draw- 
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ing  M.  de  la  Mothe  to  an  engagexnenti  notwithsitoiKlitng 
his  sviperiority  in  number  of  ^ips  and  weight  of  metaL 
3e  this  as  it  may^  the  British  squadron  append  o^' 
I.ouiabourg  on  the  20th  day  of  August^  and,  approach^ 
\ng  within  two  miles  of  the  batteries^,  saw  the  French 
admiral  make  the  signal  to  unmoor.  Mr.  Holbqurn 
was  greatly  inferior  in  strength,  and  it  is  obvious  tlia^; 
his  design  was  not  to  fight  the  enemy,  as  he  immediately 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Halifax.  About  the  mjddl^ 
of  September,  being  reinforced  with  four  ships  of  the 
line,  he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  probably  with 
intention,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engage* 
ment ;  but  he  found  de  la  Mothe  too  prudent  to  hazard 
m  unnecessary  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  hav^ 
greatly  exposed  all  the  French  colonies.  Here  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  continued  cruising  until  the  25th,  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm  from  the  souths 
ward.  When  the  hurricane  began,  the  fleet  were  abou^ 
forty  leagues  distant  from  Louisbourg ;  but  were  driven, 
in  twelve  hours,  within  two  miles  of  the  rocks  and 
breakers  on  that  coast,  when  the  wind  providentially 
shifted.  The  ship  Tilbury  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocks, 
and  half  her  crew  drowned.  Eleven  ships  were  dis- 
masted, others  threw  their  guns  overboard ;  and  all  rer 
turned  in  a  very  shattered  condition  to  England,  at  a 
very  unfavourable  season  of  the  year.  In  this  manner 
ended  the  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  more  unfortunate 
to  the  nation  than  the  preceding  designs  upon  Roche- 
fort  ;  less  disgraceful  to  the  commanders,  but  equally 
the  occasion  of  ridicule  and  triumph  to  our  enemies. 
Indeed,  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  political  dis- 
putes Qt  home,  the  instability  of  the  administration,  and 
the  frequent  revolptions  in  our  councils,  were  strongly 
manifested  by  that  langour  infused  in^o  all  our  military 
operatiops,  and  general  unsteadiness  in  our  pursuits. 
Faction,  in  the  mother-country,  produced  divisions  and 
qO^sconduct  in  the  colonies.     No  ambition  to  signalisse 
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themselves  appeared  among  thepfiicerSi  from  the  un- 
certainty whether  their  services  were  to  be  rewarded  of 
condenmed.  Their  attachment  to  particular  persona 
weakened  the  love  they  ought  to  have  entertained  for 
thdr  country  in  general,  and  destroyed  that  spirit  of  en-f 
terprise^  that  firmness  and  resolutionj  which  constitutes 
the  commander^  and  without  which  the  best  capacity, 
joined  to  the  most  uncorraptible  integrity,  can  effect 
nothing. 

^XXI.  The  Frendi  king  not  only  exerted  himself 
against  the  £i\^ish  in  America,  but  even  extended  his 
operations  to  their  settlements  in  Africa,  which  he  sent 
one  of  his  naval  commanders,  with  a  small  squadron,  to 
feduce.  This  gentleman^  whose  name  was  Kersin,  had 
scoured  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  made  prize  of  several 
Eii^sh  trading  ships ;  but  his  chief  aim  was  to  reduce 
the  castle  at  Cape-coast,  of  which,  had  he  gained  pos^ 
session,  the  other  subordinate  forts  would  have  submitted 
without  opposition.  When  Mr.  Bell,  the  governor  of 
this  castle,  received  intelligence  that  M.  de  Kersin  was  a 
few  leagues  to  windward,  and  certainly  intended  to  at- 
tack Cape-coast,  his  whole  garrison  did  not  exceed  thirty 
white  men,  exclusive  of  a  few  Mulatto  soldiers :  his 
stock  of  ammunition  was  reduced  to  half  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder ;  and  his  fortifications  were  so  crazy  and  in- 
considerable, that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers, 
they  could  not  have  sustained  for  twenty  minutes  the  fire 
of  one  great  ship,  had  it  been  properly  directed  and 
maintained.  In  these  circumstances,  few  people  would 
have  dreamed  of  making  any  preparation  for  defence ; 
but  Mr.  Bell  entertained  other  sentiments,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  equal  courage  and  discretion.  He  forth- 
with procured  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  a  reinforce^' 
ment  of  about  fifly  men^  from  certain  trading  vessels 
that  happened  to  be  upon  that  part  of  the  coast.  He 
mounted  some  spare  cannon  upon  an  occasional  battery, 
aivi.  assembling  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  negroes,^  well 
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armed,  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  on  whose  at- 
tachment he  could  depend^  he  ordered  them  to  take  post 
at  the  place  where  he  apprehended  the  enemy  would 
attempt  a  landing.  These  precautions  were  hardly 
taken,  when  the  French  squadron,  consisting  of  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  frigate,  appeared,  and  in  a 
little  time  their  attack  began ;  but  they  met  with  such  a 
warm  reception,  that  in  less  than  two  hours  they  de- 
sisted, leaving  the  castle  very  little  damaged,  and  imme* 
diately  made  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  very  much  to  the 
disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  Dutch  officers 
belonging  to  the  fort  of  Elmina,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, who  made  no  scruple  of -expressing  their  wishes 
publicly  in  favour  of  the  French  commodore,  and  at  a 
distance  viewed  the  engagement  with  the  most  partial 
eagerness  and  impatience.  M.  de  Kersin  was  generally 
blamed  for  his  want  of  conduct  and  resolution  in  this 
attempt ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  in  his 
opinion  of  the  real  state  of  Cape-coast-castle  by  the  vi- 
gorous and  resolute  exertions  of  the  governor,  and  was 
apprehensive  of  losing  a  mast  in  the  engagement ;  a  loss 
which  he  could  not  have  repaired  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa.  Had  the  fort  of  Cape-coast  been  reduced  on 
this  occasion,  in  all  probability  every  petty  republic  of 
the  negroes,  settled  under  the  protection  of  the  forts  on 
the  Gold-coast,  would  have  revolted  from  the  British 
interest :  for,  while  the  French  squadron,  in  their  pro- 
gress along  shore,  hovered  in  the  offing  at  Annamaboe, 
an  English  settlement,  a  few  leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape- 
coast,  John  Corrantee,  the  caboceiro,  chief  magistrate 
and  general  of  the  blacks  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
whose  adopted  son  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  ca* 
ressed,  and  even  treated  as  a  prince  in  England,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  this  enterprise  of  the  French  would 
be  attended  with  success,  actually  sent  some  of  his  de- 
pendants, with  a  present  of  refreshments  for  their  com- 
modore ;  the  delivery  of  which,  however,  was  prevented 
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by  Mr.  Brew,  the  English  chief  of  the  fort,  who  shat- 
tered in  pieces  the  canoe  before  it  could  be  lawiched, 
and  threatened  with  his  cannon  to  level  the  Black  Town 
with  the  dust.    The  cabbceiro,  though  thus  anticipated 
m  his  design,  resolved  to  be  among  the  first  who  should 
compliment  M.  de  Kersin  on  his  victory  at  Cape-coast ; 
and,  with  this  view,  prepared  an  embassy  or  deputation 
to'gq  there  by  land ;  but,  understanding  that  the  French 
had  &iled  in  their  attempt,  he  shifted  his  design,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  and  dispatched  the  same  embassy  to 
Mr.  Bell,  whom  he  congratulated  on  his  victory,  assur^ 
ing  him  he  had  kept  his  men  ready  armed  to  march  at 
the  first. snmniohs  to  his  assistance. 
.    §  ,XXII.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  sceqe  was  changed 
greatly  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain. 
There  t\ii  commanders  acted  with  that  harmony,  spirit, 
end  unanimity,  becoiliing  Britons,  2;ealous  for  the  credit 
of  their  king  and  the  interest  of  their  country.    We 
left  ^miral  Watson  and  colonel  Clive,  advancing  to 
Calcutta,  to  revenge  the  cruel  tragedy  acted  upon  their 
countrymen  the  preening  year.    On  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, the  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river :   next  day 
colonel  Clive  landed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
squadron,  in  twenty-four  hours,  made  himself  master  of 
Busbudgia,  a.place  of  great  strength,  though  very  ill  de- 
fended.   On  the  1st  of  January,  the  admiral,  with  two 
shijis,  appeared  before  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  viras 
received  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  batteries.    This  salute 
vras  returned  so  warmly,  that  the  enemy's  guns  were 
soon  silenced,  and  in  less  than  two  hours,  the  place  and 
fort  were  abandoned.     Colonel  Clive,  on  the  other  side, 
had  invested  the  town,  and  made  his  attack  with  that- 
vigour  and  intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  which  greatly 
coiitrtbuted  to  the  sodden  reduction  of  the  setttenlent. 
As  soon  as  the  fort  was  surrendered,  the  brave  and  active 
captaiitCobte,  with  his  majesty's  troops,  took  possession, 
and  found  nincty-<jne  pieces  of  cannon,  four  mortars, 
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abundance  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  provision,  with 
every  requisite  for  sustaining  an  obstinate  siegei  Thus 
the  English  were  re-established  in  the  two  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  Ganges,  with  the  inconsiderable  loss  of 
nine  seamen  killed,  and  three  soldiers.  A  few. days 
after,  Hughley,  a  city  of  great  trade,  situated  higher  up 
the  river,  was  reduced  with  as  little  difficulty,  but  infi- 
nitely greater  prejudice  to  the  Nabob,  as  here  his  stone- 
houses  of  salt,  and  vast  granaries  for  the  support  of  his 
army,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  .  Incensed  at  the  al* 
most  instantaneous  loss  of  all  his  conquests,  and  demo?- 
lition  of  the  city  of  Hughley,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  dis^- 
couraged  all  advances  to  an  accommodation  which  wsas 
proposed  by  the  admiral  and  diiefs  of  the  company,  and 
assembled  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  sundiifteen 
thousand  foot,  fully  resolved  to  expel  the  English  out  of 
his  dominions,  and  take  ample  vengeance  for  the  dis* 
graces  he  had  lately  sustained.  He  was  seen  marching 
by  the  English  camp  in  his  way  to  Calcutta,  on  the  2d 
of  February,  where  he  encamped,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Colonel  Clive  immediately  made  application  to 
the  admiral  for  a  reinforcement ;  and  six  hundred  meuy 
under  the  command  of  captain  Warwick,  were  accord-^ 
ingly  drafted  from  the  different  ships,  and  sent  to  assist 
his  little  army.  Clive  drew  out  his  forces,  advanced  in 
three  columns  towards  the  enemy,  and  began  the  attack 
so  vigorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated,  after  a  feeble 
resistance,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed^ 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  five  hundred  horses^ 
great  numbers  of  draft  bullocks,  and  four  elephants. 
Though  this  advantage  was  less  decisive  than  could  be 
wished,  yet  it  sufficiently  intimidated  the  Nabob  into 
concessions  mucii  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
company.  .  Admiral  Watson  gave  him  to  understand  in 
a  letter,  that  this  was  no  tnore  than  a  spedmen  of  what 
the  British  arms,  whert  provoked,  oould  perform.  TJ» 
suba  desired  the  negotiation  might  be  renewed,  and  inr 
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a  few  days  the  treaty  was  concluded.  He  promised  not 
to  disturb  the  English  in  any  of  those  privileges  or  pos- 
sessions specified  in  the  firm,  and  granted  by  the  mogul: 
that  all  merchandise  belonging  to  the  company  should 
pass  and  repass,  in  every  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
free  of  duty :  that  all  the  English  factories  seized  the 
preceding  year,  or  since,  should  be  restored,  with  the 
money,  goods,  and  effects  appertaining :  that  all  da^ 
mages  sustained  by  the  English  should  be  repaired,  and 
their  losses  repaid  :  that  the  English  should  have  liberty 
to  fortify  Calcutta,  in  whatever  manner  they  thought 
proper,  without  interruption :  that  they  should  have  the 
liberty  of  coining  all  the  gold  and  bullion  they  imported^ 
which  should  pass  current  in  the  province:  that  he 
would  remain  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
English,  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  heal  up  the  late 
divisions,  and  restore  the  former  good  understanding 
between  them.  All  which  several  articles  were  solemnly 
^gned  and  sealed  with  the  nabob's  own  hand. 

<§  XXIIL  Such  were  the  terms  obtained  for  the 
company,  by  the  spirited  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  two 
English  commanders.  They  had,  however,  too  inuch 
discernment  to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian,  who 
had  so  perfidiously  broken  former  engagements ;  but 
they  prudently  dissembled  their  sentiments,  until  they 
had  thoroughly  reinstated  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  reduced  the  French  power  in  this  province.  In 
order  to  adjust  the  points  that  required  discussion,  the 
select  committee  for  the  company's  affairs,  appointed 
Mr.  Watts,  who  had  been  released  from  his  former  im- 
prisonment, as  their  commissary  at  the  court  of  th^ 
saba,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  as  well  as  to 
his  ministers,  among  whom  he  had  acquired  a  consider*- 
able  influence.  Nothing  less  could  have  balanced  the 
interest  which  the  French^  by  their  art  of  intriguing, 
had  raised  among  the  favourites  of  the  viceroy.  While 
Mr.  Watts  was  employed  at  Muxadavad^  in  counter'- 
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working  those  intrigues,  and  keeping  the  suba  steady  to 
his  engagements,  the  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  resolved  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  armament,  in  attacking  the 
Prench  settlements  in  Bengal.  The  chief  object  of 
their  designs  was  the  reduction  of  Chandemagore,  situ- 
ated higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta,  of  considerable 
strength,  and  the  chief  in  importance  of  any  possessed 
by  that  nation  in  the  bay.  Colonel  Clive  being  rein- 
forced by  three  hundred  men  from  Bombay,  began  his 
inarch  to  Chandemagore,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
Europeans,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  Indians^, 
where,  on  his  first  arrival,  he  took  possession  of  all  the 
.out-posts,  except  one  redoubt,  mounted  with  eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  he  left  to  be  silenced  by  the  admiral. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  the  admirals,  Watson  and  Po- 
cocke,  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  French  settlement, 
with  the  Kent,  Tiger,  and  Salisbury  men  of  war,  and 
found  their  passage  obstructed  by  booms  laid  across  the 
river,  and  several  vessels  sunk  in  the  channel.  These 
difficulties  being  removed,  they  advanced  early  on  the 
24th,  and  drew  up  in  a  line  before  the  fort,  which  they 
battered  with  great  fury  for  three  hours ;  while  Colonel 
Clive  was  making  his  approaches  on  the  land  side,  and 
playing  vigorously  from  the  batteries  he  had  raised. 
Their  united  efforts  soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  sub- 
jnission.  A  flag  of  truce  was  waved  over  the  walls,  and 
the  place  suiTendered.  by  capitulation.  The  keys  were 
delivered  to  captain  Latham,  of  the  Tiger ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,. Colonel  Clive,  with  the  king's  troops,  took 
possession.  Thus  the  reduction  of  a  strong  fortress, 
garrisoned  by  five  hundred  Europeans,  and  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Indians,  defended  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars, 
well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  stores  and  necessaries, 
and  <rf  very  great  importance  to  the  enemy's  commerce 
in  India,^  was  accomplished  with  a  loss  hot  exceeding 
forty  men  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors.     By  the  treaty 
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of  capitulation,  the  director,  counsellors,  and  inferbr  ser- 
vants of  the  settlement^  were  allowed  to  depart  with 
their  wearing  apparel :  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to 
take  away  their  church  ornaments,  and  the  natives  to 
remain  in  the  full  exertion  of  their  liberties ;  but  the 
garrison  were  to  continue  prisoners  of  war.     The  goods 
and  money  found  in  the  place  were  considerable ;  but 
the  principal  advantage  arose  from  the  ruin  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ganges,  which  could  not 
but  interfere  with  the  English  commerce  in  these  parts* 
§  XXIV.  Success  had  hitherto  attended  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  commanders,  because  they  were  con- 
certed with  foresight  and  unanimity ;  and  executed  with 
that  vigour  and  spirit  which  deservedly  raised  them  high 
in  the  esteem  of  their  country.     They  reduced  the  na- 
bob to  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  before  they 
alarmed  the  French ;  and  now  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  destroyed,  they  entered  upon  measures  to  oblige  the 
treacherous  viceroy  to  a  strict  performance  of  the  treaty 
he  had  so  lately  signed.     However  specious  his  promises 
were,  they  found  him  extremely  dilatory  in  the  execution 
of  several  articles  of  the  treaty,  which,  in  effect,  was  the 
same  to  the  English  commerce  as  if  none  had  been  con- 
eluded.     The  company's  goods  were  loaded  with  high 
duties,  and  several  other  infractions  of  the  peace  com-* 
mitted^  upon  such  frivolous  pretences,  as  evidently  de- 
monstrated, that  he  sought  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
as  soon  as  his  projects  were  ripe  for  execution.  In  a  word, 
he  discovered  all  along  a  manifest  partiality  to  the  French, 
whose  emissaries  cajoled  him  with  promises  that  he 
should  be  joined  by  such  a  body  of  their  European 
troops,  under  M.  de  Bussy,  as  would  enable  him  to 
crush  the  power  of  the  English,  whom  they  had  taught 
him  to  fear  and  to  hate.     As  recommencing  hostilities 
against  so  powerful  a  prince,  was,  in  itself,  dangerous, 
and,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided,  the  affair  was  laid  before' 
the  council  of  Calcutta,  and  canvassed  with  all  the  cir-   - 
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cumspection  and  caution  that  a  measure  required,  on 
which  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole  trade  of  Bengal. 
Mr.  Watts,  from  time  to  time,  sent  them  intelligence  of 
every  transaction  in  the  suba's  cabinet ;  and,  although 
that  prince  publicly  declared  he  would  cause  him  to  be 
impaled  as  soon  as  the  English  troops  should  be  put  in 
motion  within  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  he  bravely  sacri- 
ficed his  own  safety  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  and 
exhorted  them  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  their  military 
operations.     During  these  deliberations,  a  most  fortu- 
i^te  incident  occurred,  that  soon  determined  the  coun- 
cil to  come  to  an  open  rupture.     The  leading  persons 
in  the  viceroy's  court,  found  themselves  oppressed  by 
his  haughtiness  and  insolence.     The  same  spirit  of  dis- 
content appeared  among  the  principal  officers  in  his 
army :  they  were  well  acquainted  with  his  perfidy,  saw 
his  preparations  for  war,  and  were  sensible  that  the  peace 
of  the  country  could  never  be  restored,  unless  either  the 
English  were  expelled,  or  the  nabob  deposed.     In  con- 
sequence, a  plan  was  concerted  for  divesting  him  of  all 
his  power ;  and  the  conspiracy  was  conducted  by  Jaffier 
AH  Khan,  his  prime  minister  and  chief  commander,  a 
nobleman  of  great  influence  and  authority  in  the  pro- 
vince.   The  project  was  communicated  by  Ali  Khan  to 
Mr.  Watts,  and  so  improved  by  the  address  of  that  gen- 
tleman, as  in  a  manner  to  ensure  success.     A  treaty  was 
actually  concluded  between  this  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Khan 
and  the  English  company ;  and  a  plan  concerted  with 
this  nobleman  and  the  other  malecontents  for  their  de- 
fection from  the  viceroy.  These  previous  measures  being 
taken,  colonel  Clive  was  ordered  to  take  the  field  with 
his  little  army.  Admiral  Watson  undertook  the  defence 
of  Chandemagore,  and  the  garrison  was  detached  to  re- 
inforce the  colonel,  together  with  fifty  seamen  to  be  em- 
ployed as  gunners,  and  in  directing  the  artillery.     Then 
Mr.  Watts,  deceiving  the  suba's  spies,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  withdrew  himself  from  Muxadavad,  and 
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reached  the  English  camp  in  safety.  On  the  19th  of 
June,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  attack  Cutwa  fort  and 
town,  situated  on  that  branch  of  the  river  forming  the 
island  of  Cassimbuzar.  This  place  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons ;  and  here  the  colonel  halted  with  tlie 
army  for  three  days,  expecting  advices  from  Ali  Khan. 
Disappointed  of  the  hoped-for  intelligence,  he  crossed 
the  river,  and  m^ux^hed  to  Plaissey,  where  he  encamped. 
On  the  23d,  at  day-break,  the  suba  advanced  to  attack 
him,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  near 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  with  about  forty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon,  conducted  and  managed  by  French  gunners,  on 
whose  courage  and  dexterity  he  placed  great  depQOdan<:e. 
They  began  to  cannonade  the  English  camp  about  six  in 
the  morning;  but  a  severe  shower  falling  at  nooni  they 
withdrew  their  artillery.  Colonel  Clive  seized  this  opr 
portunity  to  take  possession  of  a  tank  and  two  other 
posts  of  consequence,  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
retake.  Then  he  stormed  an  angle  of  their  camp,  co* 
vered  with  a  double  breast-Wprk,  together  with  an  emi* 
nence  which  they  occupied.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
attack,  some  of  their  chiefs  being  slain,  the  men  were  so 
dispirited,  that  they  soon  gave  way ;  but  still  Meer  Jat 
tier  Ali  Khan,  who  commanded  their  left  wing,  forbore 
declaring  himself  openly.  After  a  short  contest,  the 
^nemy  were  put  to  flight,  the  nabob  s  camp,  baggage, 
and  £fty  pieces  of  cannon  taken,  and  a  most  complete 
victory  obtained.  The  colonel,  pursuing  his  advantage, 
quarched  to  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
ff^  there  joined  by  Ali  Khan  and  the  ipalecontents.  It 
was  before  concerted,  that  this  nobleman  should  be  in- 
Vested  With  the  dignity  of  nabob ;  accordingly,  the  co- 
lonel proceeded  solemnly  to  depose  Suraja  Dowlat,  and, 
with  the  same  ceremony,  to  substitute  Ali  Khan  in  hi^ 
room,  who  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  people  as 
aubp,  or  viceroy,  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal*  Bahar,  and 
Ori;(a*    Soon  after,  the  late  viceroy  was  taken  and  put 
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to  death  by  his  suceessor,  who  readily  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  of  his  elevation.  He  conferred  on  his 
allies  very  liberal  rewards,  and  granted  the  company  such 
extraordinary  privileges,  as  fully  demonstrated  how  justly 
he  merited  their  assistance.  By  this  alliance,  and  the 
reduction  of  Chandernagore,  the  French  were  entirely 
excluded  the  commerce  of  Bengal,  and  its  dependencies  ; 
the  trade  of  the  English  company  was  restored,  and  int- 
creased  beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes ;  a  new  ally 
was  acquired,  whose  interests  obliged  him  to  remain  firm 
to  his  engage;n)ents :  a  vast  sum  was  paid  to  the  com* 
pany  and  the  sufferers  at  Calcutta,  to  indemnify  them 
for  their  losses.:  the  soldiers  and  seamen  were  gratified 
with  600,000/.  as  a  reward  for  the  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity they  exerted;  and  a  variety  of  other  advantages 
gained,  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  In 
a  word,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  a  great  revolution 
was  effected,  and  the  government  of  a. vast  country,  su- 
perior in  wealth,  fertility,  extent,  and  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  most  European  kingdoms,  transferred  by  a 
handful  of  troops,  conducted  by  an  officer  untutored  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  a  general  rather  by  intuition,  than  in- 
struction and  experience.  But  the  public  joy  at  these  sig- 
nal successes  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  death  of 
admiral  Watson,  and  the  loss  of  Vizagapatam,  an  English 
settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  admiral  fell  a 
victim  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  universally  esteemed  and  regretted; 
and  the  factory  and  fort  at  Vizagapatam  were  surren- 
_  dered  to  the  French,  a  few  days  after  colonel  Clive  had 
defeated  the  nabob. 

§  XXV.  We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  year  marked 
with  a  striking  instance  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  frantic 
enthusiasm.  France  had  long  enjoyed  a  monarch, 
easy^  complying,  good-natured,  and  averse  to  all  that 
wore  the  appearance  of  business  or  of  war.     Contented 
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M^ith  the  pleasures  of  indolence,  he  sought  no  greatness 
beyond  what  he  enjoyed,  nor  pursued  any  ambitious 
aim  through  the  dictates  of  his  own  disposition.     Of  all 
men  on  earth,  such  a  prince  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
expect  an  exemption  from  plots  against  his  person,  and 
cabals  among  his  subjects ;  yet  was  an  attempt  made 
upon  his  life  by  a  man,  who,  though  placed  in  the  lowest 
•sphere  of  fortune,  had  resolution  to  face  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  sustain,  without 
drinking,  all  the  tortures  which  the  cruelty  of  man 
could  invent,  or  his  crimes  render  necessary.    The  name 
of  this  fanatic  was  Robert  Francis  Damien,  born  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  city  of  Arras.     He  had 
Jived  in  the  service  of  several  families,  whence  he  was 
generally  dismissed  on  account  of  the  impatience,  the 
melancholy,  and  sullenness  of  his  disposition.    So  hum* 
ble  was  the  station  of  a  person^  who  was  resolved  to 
st^  forth  from  obscurity,  and,  by  one  desperate  efibrt, 
draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  all  Europe.     On 
the  5  th  day  of  January,  as  the  king  was  stepping  into 
his  coach,  to  return  to  Trianon,  whence  he  had  that 
day  come  to  Versailles,  Damien,  mingling  among  his 
attendants,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  on  the  right  side, 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs«    His  majesty  apply- 
ing his  hand  immediately  to  his  side,  cried  out,  ^^  I  am 
wounded!  Seize  him;  but  do  not  hurthirp.*'    Hpppily, 
the  wound  was  not  dangerous ;  as  the  knife  taking  an 
oblique  direction,  missed  the  vital  parts.     As  for.  the 
assassin,  he  made  no  attempts  to  escape ;  but,  sufiering 
himself  quietly  to  be  seized,  was  conveyed  to  the  guard- 
:rpom,  where,  being  interrogated  if  he  committed  the 
horrid  action,  he  boldly  answered  in  the  affirmative.     A 
process  against  him  was  instantly  commenced  at  Ver- 
sailles :  many  persons,  supposed  accessaries  to  the  design 
upon  the  king's  life,  were  sent  to  the  Bastile ;  the  as- 
sassin himself  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  most  ex- 
'Cruciating  torments  were  applied,  with  intention  to  ex- 
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tort,  a  coBfes^ion  of  the  reasons  that  could  induce  him 
to  so  execrable  an  attempt  upon  his  sovereign.     Inci- 
sions were  xmde  into  the  muscular  parts  of  bis  legs, 
arms^  and  thighs,  into  which  boiling  oil  was  poured* 
JEvery  refinement  on  cruelty,  that  human  invention 
could  suggest,  was  practised  without  effect;  nothing 
could  overcome  his  dbstinacy ;  and  his  silence  was  con- 
strued into  a  presumption,  that  he  must  have  had  ac- 
complices in  the  plot.    To  render  his  punishment  more 
public  and  conspicuous,  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  there 
to  undergo  a  repetition  of  all  his  former  tortures,  with 
such  additional  circumstances,  as  the  most  fertile  and 
cruel  dispositions  could  devise  for  increasing  his  misery 
and  torment.     Being  conducted  to  the  Concergerie,  an 
iron  bed,  which  likewise  served  for  a  chair,  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  to  this  he  was  fastened  with  chains. 
The  torture  was  again  applied,  and  a  physician  ordered 
to  attend,  to  see  what  degree  of  pain  he  could  support. 
Nothing,  however,  material  was  extorted  ;  for  what  he 
one  moment  confessed,  he  recanted  the  next.     It  is  not 
within  our  province  (and  we  consider  it  as  a  felicity)  to 
relate  all  the  circumstances  of  this  cruel  and  tragical 
event.     Sufficient  it  is,  that,  after  suffering  the  most 
exquisite  torments  that  human  nature  could  invent,  or 
man  support,  his  judges  thought  proper  to  terminate 
his  misery,  by  a  death  shocking  to  imagination,  and 
shameful  to  humanity.     Qn  the  28th  day  of  March,  he 
was  conducted,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace, 
to  the  Greve,  the  common  place  of  execution,  stripped 
naked,  and  fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron  gyves.     One 
pf  his  hands  was  then  burnt  in  liquid  ilaming  sulphur : 
bis  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red-hot  pin- 
cers ;  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  resin,  and  sulphur,  were 
poured  into  the  wounds;  tight  ligatures  tied  round  his 
-limbs  to  prepare  him  for  dismemberment;  young  and 
-vigorous  horses  applied  to  the  draught,  and  the  unlwippy 
criminal  pulled,  with  all  their  force,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
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tension  of  his  sinews^  for  the  space  of  an  hour;  during 
all  which  time  he  preserved  his  senses  and  constancy. 
At  length  the  physician  and  surgeon  attending  declared, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  dismember- 
ment, unless  the  tendons  were  separated ;  upon  which 
orders  were  given  to. the  executioner  to  cut  the  sinews 
at  the  joints  of  the  arms  apd  legs.  The  horses  drew 
a&esh  :  a  thigh  and  an  arm  were  separated,  and,  after 
several  pulls,  the  unfortunate  wretch  expired  under  the 
extremity  of  pain.  His  body  and  limbs  were  reduced 
to  ashes  under  the  scaffold  ;  his  father,  wife,  daughter, 
and  family,,  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever;  the  name 
of  Damien  ef&ced  and  obliterated,  and  the  innocent 
involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Thus  ended 
the  procedure  against  Damien  and  his  family,  in  a  man* 
ner  not  very  favourable  to  the  avowed  clemency  of  Lewis, 
or  the  acknowledged  humanity  of  the  French  nation^ 
It  appeared,  from  undoubted  evidence,  that  the  attempt 
on  the  king's  life  was  the  result  of-  insanity,  ^nd  a  dis- 
turbed imagination^  Several  instances  of  a  disordered 
mind  had  before  been  observed  in  his  conduct,  and  the 
detestation  justly  due  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime  ought 
now  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  his 
misfortune,  the  greatest  that  can  befal  human  nature. 
.  ^  XXVI.  Another  remarkable  event  in  France,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  was  the  change  in  the  mi- 
nistry of  that  nation,  by  the  removal  of  M.  de  Machault, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  from  the  post'  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  marine;  and  of  M.  d'Argenson  from  that 
of  secretary  at  war.  Their  dismission  was  sudden  and 
unexpected  ;*  nor  was  any  particular  reason  assigned  for 
this  very  unexpected  alteration.  The.  French  king,  to 
shew  the  queen  of  Hungary  how  judiciously  she  had 
acted  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
raised  two  great  armies ;  the  first  of  which,  composed 
of  near  eighty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French 
troops,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  was  commanded  by 
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M.  d'Etrees,  a  general  of  great  reputation ;  under  whom 
served'  M.  de  Contades,  M.  Chevert,  and  the  count  de 
St.  Germain,  all  officers  oi  high  character.     This  for- 
midable army  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the  spring,  and 
marched  by  Westphalia,  in  order  to  invade  the  king  of 
Prussia's  dominions,  in  quality  of  allies  to  the  empress^ 
queen,  and  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  empire. 
But  their  real  view  was  to  invade  Hanover,  a  scheme 
Which  they  knew  would  make  a  powerful  diversion  of, 
the  British  force  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  other 
parts  of  the  tvorld,  where  the  strength  of  France  could 
not  be  fully  exerted,  and  where  their  most  valuable  in- 
terests were  at  stake.    They  flattered  themselves,  more- 
over, that  the  same  blow,  by  which  they  hoped  to  crush 
the  king  of  Prussia,  ^might  likewise  force  his  Britannic 
majesty  into  some  concessions  with  regard  to  America. 
The  other  army  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the 
prince  de  Soubise,  was  destined  to  strengthen  the  impe- 
rial army  of  executidn,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  besides  six  thousand  Bavarians,  and  four  thousand 
Wirtembergers.     But  before  these  troops,  under  Sou- 
bise, passed  the  Rhine,  they  made  themselves  masters 
bf  several  places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries;*  whilst  a  detachment 
from  d'Etr^es'  army  seized  upon  the  town  of  £mbden» 
dnd  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  same  monarch  in 
East  Friesland* 

§  XXVn.  At  the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  the  king 
of  Prussia  having  gained  a  petty  advantage  over  the  im- 
perialists, under  the  command  of  mareschal  Brown,  and 
mcorporated  into  his  own  troops  a  great  part  of  the  Saxon 
army  taken  prisoners  at  Pirna,  as  was  observed  before, 
i*etired  into  winter-quarters,  until  the  season  should  per- 
mit him  to  improve  these  advantages.    His  majesty  and 

*  The  kmg  of  Prussia  had  withdrawn  hk. garrison  from  Clcves,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  purposely  left  this  door  open  to  the  enemy, 
that  their  irruption  into  Germany  might  hasten  the  resolutions  of  the 
British  ministry. 
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marescbal  Keith  wintered  in  Saxony,  having  their  can- 
tonments between  Pima  and  the  frontier  along,  the  Elbe; 
and  mareschal  Schwerin  returning  into  Silesia,  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  country  of  Glatz.  In  the  meantime 
the  empress-queen,  finding  the  force  which  she  had  sent 
out  against  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  designs,  made  the  necessary  requisitions  to 
her  allies  for  the  auxiliaries  they  had  engaged  to  furnish* 
In  consequence  of  these  requisitions,  the  czarina,  true  to 
her  engagements,  dispatched  above  a  hundred  thousand 
of  her  troops,  who  began  their  march  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  Lithuania, 
with  design  particularly  to  invade  Ducal  Prussia,  whilst 
a  strong  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  Baltic,  to  aid  the  ope** 
rations  of  this  numerous  army.  The  Austrian  army^ 
assembled  in  Bohemia,  amounted  to  upwards  of  four<- 
score  thousand  men,  commanded  by  prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  mareschal  Brown.  The  Swedes  had  not 
yet  openly  declared  themselves ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  though  their  king  was  allied  in  blood  and  inclina- 
tion to  his  Prussian  majesty,  yet  the  jealousy  which  the 
senate  of  Sweden  entertained  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  ancient  possessions  in  Pomera*- 
nia  by  means  of  the  present  troubles,  together  with  their 
old  attachment  to  France,  newly  cemented  by  intrigues 
dnd  subsidies^  would  certainly  induce  them  to  join  the 
general  confederacy.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  took 
the  same  party,  and  agreed  to  join  the  Swedish  army, 
when  it  should  be  assembled,  with  six  thousand  men. 
Besides  all  these  preparations  against  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
he  was,  in  his  quality  of  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  put  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  Aulic  council ;  d^aclared 
deprived  of  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives ; 
his  iiefs  were  escheated  into  the  exchequer  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  all  the  circles  accordingly  ordered  to  furnish 
their  reiipective  contingencies  for  putting  this  sentence 
into  execution. 
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§  XXVIir.  Ill  this  dangerous  situation,  Ctius  inenaoed 
on  all  sides,  and  seemingly  on  the  very  brink  of  inevit- 
able delstruction,  the  Prussian  monarch  owed  his  jweser- 
▼ation  to  his  own  courage  and  activity.     The  Russians, 
knowing*  that  the  country  they  were  to  p&ss  through,  in 
their  way  to  Lithuania,  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  their 
prodigious  numbers,  had  taken  care  to  furnish  themselves 
with'  provisions  for  their  march,  depending  upon  the  re- 
sources they  expected  to  find  in  Lidmania  after  their  ar- 
rival in  that  country.    These  provisions  were  exhausted 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  borders  of  that  province, 
where  they  found  themselves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
destitute  of  subsistence,  either  to  return  badk  o;*  to  pro-  ^ 
ceed  forward.     The  king  of  Prussia  had  with  great  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  secured  plenty  to  himself,  and  dis- 
tress and  £unine « to  his  enemies,  by  buying  up  all  the 
com  and  forage  of  the  country^  which  these  last  were 
entering.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  to  guard  as  much  as  coiild  be  against  every 
possible  event,  sent  a  great  number  of  gunners  and  ma- 
trasses from  Pomerania  to  Memel,  with  three  regiments 
of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  place:   He 
visited  all  the  posts  which  his  troops  possessed  in  Silesia^ 
and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  their  security.    He  re- 
paired to  Niess,  where  he  settled  with  mareschar Schwann 
the  general  plan  of  the  operations  of  the  approaching 
campaign.    There  it  was  agreed  that  the  mareschaFs 
army  in  Silesia,  which  consisted  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
should  have  in  constant  view  the  motions  of  the  royal 
army,  by  which  its  own  were  to  be  regulated,  that  they 
might  both  act  in  concert,  as  circumstances  should  re- 
quire.    At  the  same  time  other  armies  were  assembled 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  Lusatia  and  Voigtiand ;  twenty 
thousand  men  were  collected  at  Zwickaw,  on  the  fron^ 
tiers  of  Bohemia,  towards  Egra,  under  the  command  c£ 
prinice  Maurice  of  Anhalt-Dessau ;  and  sixty  thousand 
chosen  troops  began  their  march  towards  Great  Zedlitz, 
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where  their  head-qoartera  were  settled.  Jn  the.mean-t 
while,  the  Austrian  troops  began  to  form  on  the  frontiers 
of  Saxony,  where  some  of  their  detachments  appeared  to 
watdh  the  motions  of  the  Prussians,  who  still  continued 
to  pursue  their  operations  with  great  activity  and  resot 
lution.  AH  possible  care  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  at 
Dresden  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  a  defeat.  As  only 
one  regiment  of  Prussians  could  be  spared  to  ren^in 
there  in  garrison,  the  burghers  were  disarmed,  their  arms 
deposited  in  the  arsenal,  and  a  detachment  was  posted  at 
Konigstein,  to  oblige  that  fortress  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality.  All  corres^ndenoe  with  the  enemy  was 
strictly  prohibited ;  and  it  .having  been  discovered  that 
the  countess  of  Ogilvy,  one  of  the  queen's,  maids  of  iiof- 
nour,  had  disobeyed  his  majesty's  commands,  she  was 
arrested;  but  on  the  queen's  intercession  afterward  ire« 
leased.  The  countess  of  Brahl,  lady  of  the  Saxon  prime 
minister,  was  also  arrested  by  his  Prussian  majesty's  ort 
der }  and  on  her  making  light  of  her  confinement^  and 
resolving  to  see  company,  she  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
court,  and  retire  from  Saxony.  M.  Henwin  the  French 
minister,  was  told  that  his  presence  was  unnecessary  nk 
Dresden ;  and  on  his  replying  that  his  master  had  oom^ 
manded  him  to  stay,  he  was  again  desired  to  depart ;  on 
which  he  thought  proper  to  obey.  The  count  de  Wac-» 
kerbath,  minister  of  the  cabinet,  and  grand*-master  of 
the  household  to  the  prince  royal  of  Poland,  was  ar- 
rested^nd  conducted  to  Custrin,  by  the  express  command 
of  his  majesty.  The  king  of  Prussia  having  thrown  two 
bridges  over  the  Elbe  early  in  the  spring,  ordered  the 
several  districts  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  to  supply  him 
with  a  great  number  of  waggons,  each  drawn  by  fouf 
horses^  The  circles  of  Misnia  and  Leipsic  were  enjoim 
ed  to  iumish  four  hundred  each,  and  the  other  circles  in 
proportion. 

^  XXIX,  While  the  king  of  Prussia  was  taking  these 
measures  in  Saxony,  two  skirmishes  happened  oa  the 
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frontiers  of  Bohemia,  between  his  troops  and  the  Aus- 
trians.  On  the  20th  of  February,  a  body  of  siic  thou- 
sand Austrians  surrounded  the  little  town  of  Hirschfield;. 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  of  Prussian 
foot.  The  first  attack  was  made  at  four  in  the  morningv 
on  two  redoubts  without  the  gates,  each  of  which  was 
defended  by  two  field  pieces :  and  though  the  Austrians 
were  several  times  repulsed,  they  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  one  of  the  redoubts,  and  carried  off  the  two 
pia:e^  of  cannon.  In  their  retreat,  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Prussians,  who  fell  upon  their  rear,  killed  some, 
and  took  many  prisoners ;  this  affair  cost  the  Austrians 
at  least  five  hundred  men;  About  a  fortnight  after,  the 
prince  of  Bevem  marched  out  of  Zittau,  with  a  body  of 
near  nine  thousand  men,  in  order  to  destroy  thfe  remain- 
ing strong  holds  possessed  by  the  Austrians  oh  the  fron- 
tiers. In  this  expedition  he  took  the  Austrian  magazine 
at  Friedland,  in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
sacks  of  meal,  and  great  store  of  ammunition ;  and  after 
making  hitnself  master  of  Reichenberg,  he  returned  ta 
Zittau.  The  van  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  hussars  of  the  regiment  of  Putkammer,  met  with 
a  body  of  six  hundred  Croats,  sustained  by  two  hundred 
Austrian  dragoons  of  Bathiania,  at  their  entering  Bohe* 
mia;  and  immediately  fell  upon  them  sword/ in  hand, 
kilted  about  fifty,  took  thirty  horses,  and  made  ten  dra- 
goons prisoners.  The  Prussians,  it  is  said,  did  not  lose 
a  single  man  on  this  occasion ;  and  two  soldiers  only 
were  slightly  wounded,  the  Austrians  having  made  but 
a  slight  resistance. 

§  XXX.  Whatever  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
might  have  been  to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  still  how- 
ever, proper  regard  was  shewn  to  the  subjects  of  this 
crown:  for  an  edict  was  published  at  Florence  on  the 
13th  of  February,  wherein  his  imperial  majesty,  as  grand 
duke  of  Tuscanyi  declared  his  intention  of  observing 
the  most  scrupulous  neutrality  in  th^  then  situation  of 
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affiurs.  All  the  ports  in  that  dotphy  were  accordingly 
enjoined  to  pay  a  strict  regard  to  this  declaration,  in  all 
cases  relating  to  the  Frendi  or  English  ships  in  tl:^ 
Mediterranean.  The  good  effects  of  this  injunction 
soon  appeared ;  for  two  prices,  taken  by  the  English, 
having  put  into  Porto  Ferraro,  the  captains  of  two 
French  privateers  addressed  themselves  to  the  governor, 
alleging,  that  they  were  captures  of  a  pirate,  and  request^ 
ing  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  put  to  sea :  but  the 
governor  prudently  replied,  that,  as  they  came  in  under 
English  colours,  he  would  protect  them  ;  and  forbade  the 
privateers,  at  their  peril,  to  commit  any  violence.  They, 
however,  little  regarding  the  governor's  orders,  prepared 
for  sailing,  and  sent  their  boats  to  cut  out  one  of  the 
prizes.  The  captain,  firing  at  their  boats,  killed  one  of 
their  men,  which  alarming  the  sentinels,  notice  was  sent 
to  the  governor ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  ordered  the 
two  privateers  immediately  to  depart.-— The  cOndoct  of 
the  Dutch  was  rather  cautious  than  spirited.  Whilst 
his  Prussian  m^esty  was  emf^yed  on  the  side  of  Bohe«^ 
mia  and  SaiLony,  the  French  auxiliaries  begaa  their  march 
to  harass  his  defenceless  territories  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Low  Countries*  A  firee  passage  was  demanded 
of  the  states-general  through  Namur  and  Maestrieht; 
for  the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery  belon^ng 
to  this  new  army  t  and  though  the  English  ambassador 
remonstrated  against  their  compliance,  and  represented 
it  as  a  bmdi  of  the  neutrality  ^their  high  mightineasto 
declared  they  would  observe,  yet,  after  some  hesitation, 
the  demand  was  granted ;  and  their  inaUlity  to  pre«- 
yeat  the  passage  of  the  French  troops,  should  it  be  at«> 
tempted  by  force,  {beaded  in  excuse  of  their  conduct. 

^  XXXL  Scarcely  had  the  French  army,  commanded' 
by  the  prince  de  Soubise,  set  foot  in  the  territories  of 
Juliera  and  Cologne,  when  they  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  dutchy  of  Cleves  and  the  county  of  Mardc, 
wh^»  all  things  wer^  left  open  to  them,  the  Prussianli^ 
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who  evacuated  their  posts,  taking  their  route  along  the 
river  Lippe,  in  order  to  join  some  regiments  from  Mag-» 
debourg,  who  were  sent  to  facilitate  their  retreat.    The 
distressed  inhabitants,  thus  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
war  from  an  unprovoked  enemy,  were  instantly  ordered 
to  furnish  contributioi^s,  forage,  and  provisions,  for  the 
use  of  their  invaders ;  and  what  was  still  more  terrifying, 
to  them,  the  partisan  Fischer,  whose  cruelties,  the  last 
war,  they  still  remembered  with  horror,  was  again  Idu 
loose  upon  them  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  empress- 
queen.   Wesel  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  French : 
Emmerick  and  Maseyk  soon  shared  the  same  fate ;  and 
the  city  of  Gueldres  was  besieged,  the  Prussians  seeming 
resolved  to  defend  this  last  place :  to  which  end  they 
opened  the  sluices,  and  laid  the  country  under  water. 
Those  who  retreated,  filing  off  to  the  north-west  of 
Paderborn,  entered  the  county  of  Ritberg,.the  property? 
of  count  Caunitz  Ritberg,  great  chancellor  to  the  em- 
press-queen*    After  taking  his  castle,  in  which  they 
found  thirty  pieces  of  cannon »  they  raised  contributions^ 
in  the  district,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  crowns. 
As  the  Prussians  retired,  the  French  took  possession  of 
the  country  they  quitted  in  the  name  of  the  empress- . 
queen,  whose  conomissary  attended  them  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  general  rendezvous  of  these  troops,  binder 
prince  Soubise,  was  appointed  at  Neuss,  in  the  electorate 
of  Cologne,  where  a  large  body  of  French  was  assembled 
by  the  1st  of  April.    The  Austrians,  in  their  turn,ivere 
not  idle.     Marshal  Brown  visited  the  fortifications  of 
Brinn  and  Koninsgratz :  reviewed  the  army  of  the  late 
prince  Picolomini,  now  under  the  command  of  general 
Serbelloni ;  and  put  his  own  army  in  march  for  Kostlitz,/ 
on  the  Elbe,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  his  head- 
quarters. 

§  XXXII.  During  the  recess  of  the  armies,  while  the 
rigours  of  winter  forced  them  to  suspend  their  hostile 
operations^  and  the  greatest  preparations  were  maki^gr 
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^oopen  the  campaign  with  air  possible  vigour,  count 
BestuchefF^  great  chancellor  of  Russia,  wrote  a  circular 
letter  to  the  primate,  senators,  and  ministers  of  the  re- 
public of  Poland,  setting  forth,  **  That  the  empress  of 
Russia  was  extremely  affected  with  the  king  of  Poland'4 
distress,  which  she  thought  could  not  but  excite  the  com- 
passion of  all  other  powers,  but  more  especially  of  his 
allies :  that  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  result 
from  the  rash  step  taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  hot  only 
with  respect  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  general,  but 
of  each  power  in  particular,  and  more  especially  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  were  so  evident,  that  the  interest 
and  safety  of  the  several  princes  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  make  it  a  common  cause :  not 
only  to  obtain  proper  satisfaction  for  those  courts  whose 
dominions  had  been  so  unjustly  attacked,  but  likewise 
to  prescribe  such  bounds  to  the  king  of  Prussia  as' might 
secure  them  from  any  future  apprehensions  from  so  en- 
terprising and  restless  a  neighbour :  that,  with  this  view, 
the  empress  was  determined  to  assist  the: king  of  toland 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  were  actually 
upon  their  march,**  under  the  command  of  general 
Apraxin ;  and  that,  as  there  would  be  an  absolute  necessity 
for  their  marching  through  part  of  the  territories  of  Po- 
land, her  imperial  majesty  hoped  the  republic  would  not 
fail  to  facilitate  their  march  as  much  as  possible/*  She 
£irther  recommended  to  the  republic,  to  take  some  salu- 
tary measures  for  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  restoring  harmony  among  themselves,  as 
the  most  conducive  measure  to  these  good  purposes.  Id 
this,  however,  the  Poles  were  so  far  from  following  her 
advice,  that,  though  sure  of  being  sacrificed  in  this  con- 
te3t,  which  side  soever  prevailed,  they  divided  into  parties 
with  no  less  zeal,  than  if  they  had  as  much  to  hope  front 
the- prevalence  of  one  side,  as  to  fear  from  that  of  th6 

''  ^ This  letter  was  written  iir  December;  and  the  Russians,  as  we  6b» 
mmed  before,  be^an  Iheir.  match  in  November. 
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Other.  3oine  of  tibe  Palattees  were  for  denying  a  pas* 
Mge  to  the  Rusaans,  wd  ethers  were  for  afTordiog  tivem 
the  xitoiost  aa&istaDce  in  their  .power.  With  this  cause 
of  a)ateDtioa»  otbecs  of.  a  more  private  nature  fatally 
poncnrredy  by  means  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
prince  Czartorinski  and  ooimt  Mnisnec.  Almost  everjr 
inhabitant  of  Warsaw  was  involved  in  the  quarrel ;  and 
tiie  violence  of  these  Actions  was.  so  great,  that  scarce  a 
xtight  passed  without  bloodshed,  many  dead  bodies, 
cbiefiy  SaxonSi  beif^g  foimd  in  the  stiieets  every  morning. 
§  !2PilXIII.  In  the  meantime.  Great  Britain,  unsettled 
IB  her  ministry  and  councils  at  home,  unsuccessful  in 
her  attempts  abroad,,  judging  peace,  if  it  coold  be  ob- 
tained on  just  and  honourable  terms,  more  eligible  than 
a  continental  war,  proposed  several  expedients  to  the 
emprcfss-queen  for  restorhig  the  .  tranquillity  of  Ger^ 
many  :  but  her  answer  was,  "  That,  whenever  she  per- 
ceived that  the  expedients  proposed  would  indemnify  her 
fpr  the  extraordinary  expenses  she  had  inoorred  in  her 
pwn  defence,  repair  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  her 
Mjiy  the  king  of  Poland,  and  afford  a  proper  security  for 
their  future  safety,  she  should  be  ready  to  give  Xhe  same 
proofs  she  had  always  given  of  her  desire  to  restoK 
peace;  b^t  it  could  not  he  expected  she  should  listen  to 
expedients,  <£  which  the  king  of  Prussia  was  txD  reap  the 
whole  aid  vantage,  afier  having  begun  the  war,  iumI  wasted 
the  dominions  of  a  prince,  who  relied  for  bis  security 
upon  the  faithof  treaties,  mid  the  appearance  of  harmoi^ 
betwew  them/'  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  answior^  the 
courjt  of  London  made  several  proposals  to  the  czarina, 
io  inteipose  as  mediatrix  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  BerKn,  but  they  were  rgected  with  marks  of  dii^ 
j)Iea8ure  and  resentment  When  sir  Charles  Hmibniy 
Williams,  the  British  ambassador,  continued  to  uxge  bis 
fglicitations  very  strongly,  and  even  with  some  hints^ 
menaces,  an  answer  was  delivered  to  him  by  order  pf  the 
>ress,  purporting^  "That  her  imperial  magesty  was 


astonished  at  his  demand,  after  he  had  already  heest^, 
m^de  acquainted  with  the  measurea  she  had  tak^n  Uk 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  courts  o(  Vienna  and 
Berlin*  He  might  easily  conceive^  as  matters  wer«  ^ti) 
situated,  that  the  earnestness  with  which  he  ifiow  iirgq^t 
the  same  proposition  must  necessarily  Sjiu'pti^  her  ^W^^^. 
perial  majesty,  as  it  showed  but  little  regard  to  her  for-^ 
mer  declaration.  The  empress,  thereicre,  QO^msfidf^ 
his  excellency  to  be  told,  that,  as  her  intenticxis  eoi^^; 
tained  m  her  first  answer  remained  absolutely  invariatdeb; 
no  ulterior  propositions  for  a  mediation  would  be  listened 
to;  and  that  as  for  the  menaces  made  use  of  by  his  ex^ 
cellency,  and  particularly  that  the  king  of  Prussia;  him^ 
self  would  soon  attack  the  Rus^an  army,  SMch  thre^ltil 
served  only  to  weaken  the  ambassador's  proposals ;  to 
confirm  still  more,  were  it  possible,  th^  empress  in  her 
resolutions;  to  justify  them  to  the  whole  WQrld>  w^  t9 
render  the  king  of  Prussia  more  blamable. -' 

§  XXXIV.  The  season  now  drawing  on  in  which  thq 
troops  of  the  contending  powers  would  be  able  to  takQ 
the  £eld,  and  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Ruasigna 
being  hapfnly  stopped,  his  Prussian  majesty,  wtv^ 
ma^m  it  has  always  been  to  keep  the  s^t  of  war  a3  f^  ^a 
posi^ble  froi|i  his  own  dominions,  resolved  to  Qarry  it; 
into  Bohemia,  and  there  to  attack  the  Austrians  on  9A 
sides.  To  this  end  he  ordered  his  armies  iq  Sax;Qnyi 
Misnia^  Lusatia,  and  Silesia,  to  enter  Bohemia  in  fpw 
different  and  opposite  places,  nearly  at  the  same  time* 
The  first  of  these  he  commanded  in  person,  assisted  bjf 
mareschal  Keith ;  the  second  was  led  by  prince  Maurice 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the  third  by  prince  Ferdinand  pf 
Brupswick-Bevern,  ^nd  the  fourth  by  mar^schal  Schwe-^ 
rifl.  In  consequence  of  this  plan,  mareschal  Schwerin's 
army  entered  Bohemia  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  in  five  cch 
lumns,  at  as  many  different  plac^*  The  design  was  fiff 
well  concerted,  that  the  Austriws  had  not  the  least  DJih^ 
picion  of  their  apprQwh  till  they  were  pwt  the  frontier », 
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ahd  then  they  filled  the  dangerous  defile  of  Gulder-Oelse 
with  Pandoiirs,  to  dispute  that  passage ;  but  they  were  no^ 
sooner  discovered,  than  two  battalions  of  Prussian  grena- 
diers attacked  them  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  routed 
Aem.     The  prince  of  Anhalt  passed  the  frontiers,  from 
Misnia,  and  penetrated  into  Bohemia  on  the  21st  of 
April j  without  any  resistance.    Tlie  prince  of  Bevern^ 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  having  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  the  army,  which  was  in  Lusatia,  from- 
the  quarters  of  cantonment  near  Zittau,  possessed  him-^ 
»elf  immediately  of  the  first  post  on  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, at  Krouttau  and  Grasenstein,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man  :  drove  away  the  enemy  the  same  day  from' 
Kratzen,  and  proceeded  to  Machendorf,  near  Reichen- 
berg.    The  same  morning,  Putkammer's  hussars,  trhi> 
formed  part  of  d,  corps,  commanded  by  a  colonel  and 
Amjor,  routed  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy's  cuirassiers, 
posted  before  Cohlin,  under  the  conduct  of  prince  Lich- 
fertstein^  took  three  officers  arid  upwards  of  sixty  hotse 
prisoners,  and  so  dispersed  the  rest,  that'  they  were 
scarcely -able  to  fally  near  Kratzen.     Night  coming  on^ 
obliged  the  troops  to  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the  next 
morning,  when,  at  break  of  day,  the  Prussians  marched 
m  two  columns  by  Habendorf,  towards  Hhe  enen»y*s 
hixny,  amounting  td  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  count  Konigseg,  and  posted  near  Reichen- 
berg.     As  soori  as  the  troops  were  formed,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy's  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  three 
Kries  of  about  thirty  squadrons.     The  two  wings  were 
suistained  by  the  infantry,  which  was  posted  among  felled 
trees  and  iritrenchments.     The  Prussians  immediately 
cannonaded  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  received  it  with 
Resolution,  having  on  their  right  hand  a  village,  and  ori 
their  left  a  wood,  where  they  had  intrenched  themselves. 
But  the  prince  of  Bevem  having  caused  fifteen  squadrons 
of  dragoons  of  the  second  line  to  advance,  and  the  wood 
on  his  right  hand  to  be  attacked  at  the  iame  time  by  the 


battalions  of  grenadiers  of  Kahlden  and  (^  Moellendorf^ 
and  by  the  regiment  of  the  prince  of  Prussia^  his  dra* 
goons^  who,  by  clearing  the  ground,  and  possessing  the 
intrenchment,  had  their  flanks  covered,  entirely  routed 
the  enemy's  cavalry.   In  the  meantime,  colonel  Putkam- 
mer  and  major  Schenfeld,  with  their  hussars,  though 
flanked  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  gave  the  Austrian  horse- 
grenadiers  a  very  warm  reception,  whilst  general  Leste* 
Witz,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  attacked  the 
redoubts  that  covered  Reichenberg.  Though  there  were 
^lany  defiles  and  rising  grounds  to  pass,  all  occupied  by 
the  Austrians,  yet  the  regiment  of  Darmstadt  forced  the. 
redoubt,  and  put  to  flight  and  pursued  the  enemy,  afber 
some  discharge  of  their  artillery  and  small  arms,  from 
one  eminence  to  another,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when 
they  left  off  the  pursuit.    The  action  began  at  half  an 
hour  after  six,  and  cQntinued  till  eleven.     About  one 
thousand  of  the  Austrians  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
^mong  the  former  were  general  Porporati  and  count 
Hohenfelds,  and  among  the  latter  prince  Lichtenstein 
and  count  Mansfdd.    Twenty  of  their  officers,  and  four 
hundred  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  they  also 
lost  three  standards.     On  the  side  of  the  Prussians, 
seven  subalterns,  and  about  a  hundred  men,  were  killed, 
and  sixteen  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  wound- 
^  ^  After  this  battle,  mareschal  Schwerin  joined  the 
prince  of  Bevem,  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  and  took  a  considerable 
magazine  from  the  Austrians,  whom  he  dislodged.  The 
prince  Anhalt-Dessau,  with  his  corps,  drew  near  the 
king  of  Prussia's  army ;  then  the  latter  advanced  as  far 
as  Budin,  from  whence  the  Austrians,  who  had  an  ad« 
vantageous  camp  there,  retired  to  Westwarn,  half  way 
betweeh  Budin  and  Prague ;  and  his  Prussian  majesty 
having  passed  the  Egra,  his  army,  and  that  of  mareschal 
Schwerin,  were  so  situated,  as  to  be  able  to  act  jointly, 
^  XXXV.  These  advantages  wer^  but  a  prelude  to  n, 
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much  more  decim^  victory,  which  the  king  bimselC 
gaijAed  $  few  d$iys:afteri  Preparing  to  enter  Bphetnift, 
4^  4  distance  from  any  of  the  corps  cOEiinanded  by  hi« 
gener^Is^  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
march  towards  Egra.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this 
fjsinti  4nd  imagining  he  was  going  to  execute  some  do- 
sign,  distinct  from  the  object  of  other  armies,  deltached 
a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  observe  his  motion^ ; 
thfp  he  made  a  sudden  and  masterly  movetneckt;  to  th^ 
left,  by  which  he  cut  ofFall  communication  between  thatc 
detachment  and  the  main  army  of  the  Austrians,  whicb^ 
haying  been  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Momvia,  by  thte 
rjismains  of  the  corps  lately  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Be^ 
yern,  and  by  several  regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Prague^ 
amounted  to  near  a  hundred  thousand  men.  They 
were  st;rongly  intrench^  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldaw,( 
to  the.  north  of  Prague,  in  a.  camp  so  fortified  by  every 
advantage  of  nature,  and  every  contrivance  of  art,  as  to 
1^  dieemed  almost  impregnable;  The  left  wing  of  thot 
Austrian^,  thus  situated,  was  guarded  by  the  mountaina 
of  Ziscka,  and  the  right  extended  as  far  as  Herboholi : 
prince  Q^arles  of  Lorraine,  ahd  mareschal  Brown,  who! 
commanded  them,  deemed  determined  to  maintain  this 
advantageous  posts  but  the  king  of  Prussia  overlodeed 
all  difficultiep.  Having  thrown  tevcral  bridges  over  thft 
Moldaw  on  the  6  th  of  May,  he  passed  that  river  on  tho 
morning  pf  the  6th,  with  thirty  thousand  meni  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Anhalt-Desspu ;  and  being  immediately  joined  by  the 
troops  under  marescha)  Schw^in  and  the  prince  of  Be-* 
vern,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  same  day^ 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  his  army  61ed  ojfFon 
the  left  by  Potschernitz ;  and  at  the  same  time,  count 
Brown  wheeled  to  the  right,  to  avoid  being  flanked^ 
The  Prussians  continued  their  march  to  Bichwitz,  tra-r 
versing  several  dei[ile$  and  morasses,  which,  for  a  little 
time,  separated  the  infantry  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 


The  foot  began  the  attsick  too  prectpftately^  and  were  at 
first  repulsed)  but  they  soon  lieoovered  themselves* 
While  the  king  of  Prussia  took  the  enemy  in  fiank# 
mareschal  Schwerin  advanced  to  a  marshy  ground, 
Kdiich  suddenly  stopping  his  army,  threatened  to  di9con« 
cert  the  whole  plan  of  operation*  In  this  emergency,  be 
immediately  dismounted,  and  taking  the  standard  of  the 
regiment  in  his  hand,  boldly  entered, the  morass,  cryingf 
out)  "  Let  all  brdve  Prussians  follow  me/*  Inspired  by 
the  example  of  this  great  commander,  now  eighty-twa 
y^ars  of  age,  all  the  troops  pressed  forward,  and  though 
he  was  unfortunately  killed  by  the  first  fire,  their  ardouit 
abated  not  till  they  had  totally  defeated  the  ttiemy^ 
Thus  fell  mareschal  Sohwerin^  loaded  with  years  and 
^i*y,  am  bfficer,  whose  superior  talents  in  the  military: 
ait  had  been  di^layed  in  a  long  course  of  faithful  serviee*; 
In  the  meantime,  the  Prussian  infantry,  which  had  beei^ 
^porated  in  the  mardi,  fbnning  themselves  afresh^  re^ 
neWed  the  attack  on  the  enemy^s  right,  ^nd  entirely; 
broke  it,  while  their  cavalry,  after  three  charges,  obliged; 
that  of  the  Austrians  to  retire  in  great  confusion,  the 
centre  being  at  the  same  time  totally  routed.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Prussians  then  marched. immediately  toward^ 
Miohely,  and  being  there  joined  by  the  horse,  renewed 
their  attack,  while  the  enemy  were  retreating  hastily  to-*^ 
wards  Saszawar.  Meanwhile  the  troops  on  the  right  o{ 
die  Prussian  army  attacked  the  remains  ofthe  left  wing: 
of  the  Austrians,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  thre6 
batteries.,  But  the  behaviour  of  the  infantry,  in  the  last. 
attack,  was  so  successful,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  thi^ 
part  of  the  cavalry  to  act.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  an4 
the  prince  of  Bevern,  signalized  themselves  on  this  occa^ 
sion  in  storming  two  batteries;  prince  Ferdinand  o£ 
Brunswick  took  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  in  flanks 
while  the  king,  with  his  left,  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  se- 
cuced  the  passage  of  the  Moldaw.  .  In  short,  after  a  vefy 
lopgand  obstinate  engagement,  and  many  signal  exam* 
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pies  of  valour  on  both  i^des,  the  Austrians  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  £eld  of  battle,  leaving  behind  sixty  pieces 
of  caniion^  all  their  tents,  baggage,  military  chest,  and, 
in  a  word,  their  whole  camp.  The  weight  of  the  battle 
fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  the  remains  of 
which,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
fled  towards  Beneschau,  where  they  afterward  assembled 
under  M.  Pretlach,  general  of  horse.  The  infantry  i:e-. 
tired  towards  Prague,  and  threw  themselves  into  that  city 
with  their  commanders,  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and 
mareschal  Brown ;  but  they  were  much  harassed  in 
their  retreat  by  a  detachment  of  the  Prussians  under 
mareschal  Keith.  The  Prussians  took,- on  this  occasion, 
ten  standards,  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  prisoners^ 
thirty  of  whom  were  officers  of  rank.  Their  loss, 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed^ 
and  about  three  thousand  wounded.  Among  the  formen 
were  general  d'Amstel,  the  prince  of  Holstein^BecfL, 
the  colonels  Goitre  andManstein,  and  lieutenant«^x>lo^ 
nel  Boke.  Among  the  latter,  the  generals  Wenterfield, 
De  la  Mothe,  Feuque,  Hautcharmoy,  Blakensee,  and 
Plettenberg.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  was  much  greater.  Ampng 
these  last  was  mareschal  Brown,  who  received  a  wound^ 
which,  from  the  chagrin  he  suffered^  rather  than  from 
its  owp  nature,  proved  mortal.  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, colonel  Meyer  was  detached  with  a  battalion  of 
Prussian  Pandours,  and  four  hundred  hussars,  to  destroy- 
a  very  considerable  and  valuable  magazine  of  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Pilsen,  and  this  service  he  performed.  He 
also  completed  the  destruction  of  several  others  of  lesai 
importance ;  by  the  loss  of  which,  however,  all  possibility 
«f  subsistence  was  cut  off  from  any  succours  the  Aus- 
trians might  have  expected  from  the  empire. 

§  XXXVr.  The  Prussians^  following  their  blow,  im- 
H>ediately  invested  Prague  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
J^fngGomn^anding  on  one  side,  an^  mareschal  Keitt\.oi% 
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the  other.    In  four  days  the  whole  city  wad  iiurrouhded 
i^th  lines  and  intrenchments,  by  which  all  communi- 
cation from  without  was  entirely  cut  off:  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine  and  mareschal  Brown,  the  two  princes  of 
Saxony,  the  prince  of  Modena,  the  duke  d'Aremberg,. 
count  Lacy,  and  several  other  persons  of  great  distinc- 
tion, were  shut  up  within  the  walls,  together  with  above 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had  taken: 
refuge  in  Prague  after  their  defeat.     Every  thing  con-r 
tinned  quiet  on  both  sides,  scarce  a  cannon-shot  being 
fired  by  either  for  some  time  after  this  blockade  was: 
formed  ;f  and  in  the   meantime,  after  this  blockade,. 
made  themselves  masters  of  Cziscaberg,  an  eminence 
which  commands  the  town,  where  the  Austrians  had  a 
strong  redoubt,  continuing  likewise  to  strengthen  their 
works.     Already  they  had  made  a  sally,  and  taken  some 
©ther  ineffectual  steps  to  recover  this  post ;  but  a  more 
decisive  stroke  was  necessary.     Accordingly,  a  design 
was  formed  of  attacking  the  Prussian  army  in  the  night 
with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  to  be  sustained  by 
all  the  grenadiers,  voltmteersy  Pandours,  and  Hungarian 
infantry.     In  case  an  impression  could  be  made  on  the 
ting's  lines,  it  was  intended  to  open  a  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  ease 
Prgigue  of  the  multitude  of  forces  locked  up  useless 
within  the  walls,  serving  only  to  consume  the  provisions 
of  the  garrison,  and  hasten  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
Happily  a  deserter  gave  the  prince  of  Prussia  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  design  about  eleven  o  clock  at  nighty 
Proper  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  their  re^ 
ception,  and,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole 
army  was  under  arms.   This  design  was  conducted  with 
so  much  silence,  that,  though  the  Prussians  were  warned 
of  it,  they  could  discover  nothing  before  the  enemy  had 
charged  their  advanced  posts*    Their  attack  was  begun 
6n  the  side  of  the  little  town,  against  mareschal  Keith's 
€amp^  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  encamped- 
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6n  the  Moldaw.     From  hence,  it  is  probable,  the  Aus-r 

trians  proposed  not  only  to  destroy  the  battcrica  tbab 

were  raising,  but  to  attack  the  bridges  of  communica-> 

tion  whidi  the  Prussinns  threw  over  the  Moldaw^  at 

about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile  above  and  below. 

Prague^  at  Branig  and  Podbaba,     The  greatest  alarm 

began  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  hoped  to  have 

come  silently  and  unexpectedfy  upon  the  miners,  baft 

ihey  had  left  work  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before^ 

At  the  report  of  the  first  piece  which  tliey  fired,  this 

piqnet  of  the  third  battalion  of  PruBsiail  guards,  to  the 

number  of  a  hundred  men,  who  marched  out  of  the 

camp  to  sustain  the  body  which  covered  the  works,  waa 

thrown  into  some  confusion,  from  the  darkness  of  the 

night,  which  prevented  their  distinguishing  the  Austrian 

troops  from  thdr  own.   Lieutenant  Jork,  detached  witk 

two  platoons  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  attempting  to 

discover  their  disposition  by  kindling  a  fire,  captain  Rch 

dig,  by  the  tight  of  this  fire,  perceived  the  eniemy's  sita-f 

ation,  and  immediately  formed  the  design  of  felling  upow 

t^em  in  flank,  and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  fire  in 

l^datoons,  which  they  performed,  mutually  repeating  the 

signal  given  by  their  commander.     The  enemy  fledt 

with  the  greater  precipitation,  as  they  were  ignorant  of 

the  weakness  of  the  picqiiet,  and  as  the  shouting  of  the 

Prussian  soldiers  made  them  mistake  it  for  a  numeroiur 

body*     Many  of  them  deserted,  many  took  shelter  ii* 

Prague,  and  many  more  were  driven  into  the  river  and 

drowned.     At  the  same  time  this  attack  began,  a  regi-? 

ment  of  horse-grenadiers  fell  upon  a  redoubt  which  thi^ 

Prussians  had  thrown  up,  supported  by  the  Hungariaa 

infantry ;  they  returned  three  times  to  tht  assault,  and 

y»er0  as  often  beat  back  by  the  Prussians,  whom  they 

found  it  impossible  to  dislodge ;  though  prince  Ferdi-» 

nand  of  Brunswick's  battalion,  which  guarded  this  po9t^ 

suffered  extremely.    During  this  attack  the  enemy  kept* 

an  incessant  fire  with  their;  musketry  upon  the  wholes 
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Aroot  of  t^ie  Prussians,  irom  the  convent  of  St.  Margate 
•to  the  river.     At  three  in  the  morning  the  Prussians 
>qdtted  their  camp  to  engage  the  enemy.   The  battalion 
of  Pannewitz  attacked  a  building  called  the  Red-house, 
-«tuated  at  tte  bottom  of  a  declivity  before  Weiiastowitz, 
;The  Pandours,  who  had  taken  possession  of  this  house, 
fired  upon  them  incessantly  from  all  the  doors  and  win- 
hIows  tintil  tbey  were  dislodged ;  and  tlw  Prussian  bat- 
talions were  obliged  to  sustain  the  fire  both  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  for  above  two  hours,  when  the  enemy 
retired  to  the  city,  except  the  Pandours,  who  again  took 
-possession  of  the  Red-house,  which  the  Prussians  were  ^ 
'forced  to  abandon,  because  the  artillery  of  Prague  kept 
^a  continual  fire  upon  it  from  the  moment  it  was  known 
Ao  be  in  their  hands.     The  Austrians  left  behind  them 
fnany  dead  and  wounded,  t)esides  deserters ;  and  the 
^Prussians,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  several  officers 
i0nd  private  men,  made  some  prisoners.     Prince  Ferdi* 
'i>and,  the  king  of  Prussia's  youngest  brother,  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  face. 

^  XXXVII.  The  Prussian  works  being  completed, 
and  heavy  artillery  arrived,  four  batteries  erected  on  tflie 
hanks  of  the  Moldaw  began  to  play  with  great  fury. 
'Near  three  hundred  bombs,  besides  an  infinity  of  ignited 
halh^  were  thrown  into  the  city  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours^  The  scene  was  lamentable,  houses,  men, 
and  hdrses  wrapped  in  flames,  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
The-confiisiou  within,  together  with  the  want  of  proper 
nftiHery  and  ammmiitaon,  obKged  the  Austrians  to  cease 
firing,  and  furnished  his  Prussian  majesty  with  all  the  op- 
portunity he  could  wi^  of  pouring  destruction  upon  this 
unfortunate  city.  The  horrors  of  war  seemed  to  have 
extinguished  the  principles  of  humanity.  No  regard  was 
paid  to  the  digress  of  the  inhahitants ;  the  Austrians  db* 
fitinately  maintained  possession,  and  the  Prussians  prac- 
lisedi  every  stratagem,  every  barbarous  refinement^  that 
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K^nstitutes  the  military  art  to  oblige  them  to  capitulate. 
After  the  conflagration  had  lasted  three  days,  and  con- 
sumed a  prodigious  number  of  buildings,  the  principal 
inhabitants,  burghers,  and  clergy,  perceiving  their  city 
on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  be- 
sought the  commander  in  a  body  to  hearken  to  terms; 
but  he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pity,  and  instead  of  being 
moved  with  their  supplications,  drove  out  twelve  thoo- 
«and  persons,   the  least  useful  in  defending  the  city. 
These,  by  order  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  were  agaip 
forced  back,  which  soon  produced  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
provision  within  the  walls,  that  the  Austrians  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  forty  horses 
being  daily  distributed  to  the  troops,  and  the  same  food 
sold  at  four-pence  a  pound  to  the  inhabitants.   However, 
as  there  still  remained  great  abundance  of  corn,  they 
were  far  from  being  brought  to  the  last  extremity.  Two 
vigorous  and  well-conducted  sallies  were  made,  but  they 
proved  unsuccessful.      The  only  advantage   resulting 
from  them,  was  the  perpetual  alarm  in  which  they  kept 
the  Prussian  camp,  and  the  vigilance  required  to  guanl 
against  the  attacks  of  a  numerous,  resolute,  and  desperate 
garrison. 

§  XXXVIII.  Whatever  difficulties  might  have  at- 
tended the  conquest  of  Prague,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  empress-queen  were  in  a  most  critical  an4 
desperate  situation.  Her  grand  army  dispersed,  in  par- 
ties, and  flying  for  subsistence  in  small  corps;  their 
princes  and  commanders  cooped  upin  Prague  ;  that  ca- 
pital in  imminent  danger  of  being  taken ;  the  flourish- 
ing kingdom  of  Bohemia  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror ;  a  considerable  army  on  the  point  of  $ur<. 
rendering  prisoners  of  war;  all  the  queen's  hereditary 
dominions  open  and  exposed,  the  whole  fertile  traqt  of 
country  from  Egra  to  the  Moldaw  in  actual  possession 
of  the  Prussians,  the  distance  to  the  archdutchy  of  Austria 
not  very  considerable^  and  secured  only  by  the  Danjube^ 


Vienna  under  the  utmost  apprehensions  of  a  siege,  and 
the  imperial  family  ready  to  take  refuge  in-Hungary  ; 
the  Prussian  forces  deemed  invincible,  and  the  sanguine 
friends  of  that  monarch  already  sharing  with  him,  in 
imagination,  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
house  of  Austria.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
such  the  difficulties  to  be  combated,  when  Leopold, 
count  Daun,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disgrace,  and  turn 
tlie  fortune  of  the  wan  This  general,  tutored  by  long 
experience;;  under  the  best  officers  in  Europe,  and  the 
particular  favourite  of  the  great  KevenhuUer,  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  raised  to  act  in  chief,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  Austria  and  the 
empire.  Born  of  a  qoble  family,  he  relied  solfely  upon  his 
own  merit,  without  soliciting,  court  favour  ;  he  aspired 
after  the  highest  preferment,  and  succeeded  by  mere 
dint  of  superior  worth.  His  progress  from  the  station 
of  a  subaltern  was  slow  and  silent ;  his  promotion  to  the 
chief  command  was  received  with  universal  esteem  and 
applause.  Cautious,  steady,  penetrating,  and  sagacious, 
be  was  opposed  as  another  Fabi  us  tothe  modern  Hannibal, 
to  check  the  fire  and  vigour  of  that  monarch  by  prudent 
foresight  and  wary  circumspection.  Arrivingat  Boemisch- 
brod,  within  a  few  miles  of  Prague,  the  day  after  the  late 
defeat,  he  hailted  to  collect  the  fugitive  corps  and  broken 
remains  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  soon  drew  together 
a  force  so  considerable,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  bis 
Prussian  majesty,  who  detached  the  prince  of  Bevem, 
with  twenty  battalions,  and*  thirty  squadrons,  to  attack 
him  before  •  numbers  should  render  him  formidable. 
Daim-  was  too  prudent  to  give  battle,  with  dispirited 
troops,  to  an  army  flushed  with  victory.  He  retired  on 
the  first  advice  that  the  Prussians  were  advancing,  and 
took  post  at  Kolin,  where  he  intrenched  himself  strongly, 
opened  the  way  for  the  daily  supply  of  recruits  sent  ta 
hi^^^airoy,  and  inspired  the  garrison*  of  Prague  with  fresh 
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oourage,  m  expectation  of  being  soon  relieved.  Here 
he  kept  close  within  his^camp,  divided  the  Prussian  fon«, 
by  obliging  the  king  to  employ  near  half  his  army  in 
watching  his  designs^  weakened  his  efforts  against  Prague, 
harassed  the  enemy  by  catting  off  their  convoys,  and  t«- 
8tored>  by  degrees,  the  languishing  and  almost  despond- 
ing spirits  of  his  troops.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  the- 
ardour  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian  forces,  with  the 
enterprising  and  impetuous  disposition  of  that  monarchy 
dnd  sensible  that  his  i&ituation  wo^  prove  irksome  and 
embarrassing  to  the  enemy,  he  improved  it  to  the  best: 
advantage,  seemed  to  foresee  all  the  consequences,  and 
directed  every  measure  to  produce  them.  Thus  he  re- 
tarded the  enemy's  operations,  and  assiduously  avoided 
precipitating  an  action  until  the  ProScan  vigour -should 
be  exhausted,  their  strength  impaired  by  losses  and^de- 
sertion,  the  first  fire  and  ardour  of  their  genius  extin- 
guished by  continual  fatigue  and  incessant  alarms^  and 
until  the  impression  made  on  his  own  n>en,  by  the  late 
defeat;  should,  in  some  degree,  be  effaced.  The  event 
justified  Daon's  conduct.  His  army  grew  every  day 
more  numerous,  while  his  Prussian  majesty  began  to  ex- 
press the  utmost  impatience  at  the  length  of  the  siege* 
When  that  monarch  first  invested  Prague,  it  was  on  die 
presumption^  that  the  numerous  forces  within  the  walls 
would,  by  consuming  all  the  provision,  oblige  it  to  sur- 
lender  in  a  few  days  ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  Austrian^ 
had  still  a  considerable  quantity*  of  corn,  that  count 
Daunts  army  was  daily  increasing,  and  would  axm  be 
powerful  enough,  not  only  to  cope  with  the  detachment 
under  the  prince  of  Severn^  but  in  a  condition  to  raise 
tkae  siege,  he  determined  to  give  the  count  battle  with  y 
0»e  part  of  his  army,  while  he  kept  Prague  blodoed  up 
with  the  other.  The  Austrians,  amounting  now  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  were  deeply  intrenched^  and  defended  by 
i  numer^s  train  ofartillery,  placed  on  redoubtS'andfaiit*- 
(eries  erected  on  the  .most  ^dvantagieoas  poftt6.    E^&y 
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aa:essible  part  of  the  canip .  was  fortified  with  lines  aqd 
heavy  pieces  of  battering  cannon^  and  the  foot  of  tite 
hills  secured  by  difficult  defile$,  Yet^  strong  as  thi^ 
situation  might  appear^  formidable  as  the  Austrian  forces^ 
certainly  were,  his  Prussian  majesty  undertook  to  dislodge 
them  with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  not  exceeding  thirty  <- 
two  thousand  men. 

§  XXXIX«  on  the  l3th  day  of  June^  the  king  aC 
Prussia  quitted  the  camp  before  Prague^  escorted  by  a 
few  battalions  and  squadrons^  with  which  be  joined  the 
.prince  of  Bevern  at  Milkowitz.  Mareschal  Keith,  it  h 
said,  strenuously  opposed  this  measure^  and  advised 
either  raising  the  siege  entirely,  and  attacking  the  Ausn 
trians  with  the  united  forces  of  Prussia,  or  postponing 
the  attack  on  the  camp  at  KoUn,  until  his  majesty  should 
either  gain  possession  of  the  city,  or  some  attempts 
should  be  made  to  oblige  him  to.  quit  his  posts«  From 
either  measure,  an  advantage  would  have  resulted* 
With  his  whole  army,  he  might  probably  have  defeajte4 
count  Daun,  or  at  least  have  obliged  him  to  retreat* 
Had  he  continued  within  his  lines  at  Prague,  the/Aus? 
trian  general  could  not  have  constrained  him  to  rais^  the 
vSiege  without  losing  his' own  advantageous  situation,  and 
giving  battle  upon  terms' nearly  equal.  But  the  king, 
elated  with  success,  impetuous  in  his  valour,  aiid.confin 
dent  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  troops,  in  point  of  dis* 
ciplihe,  thought  all  resistance  must  sink  under  the  weight 
o{  his  victoriqus  arm,  and  yield  to  that  courage  which 
had  already  surmounted  such  difficulties,  disregard^  the 
maresc^aFs  sage  counsel,  and  marched  up  tp  the  attack 
undaunted/  and  even  assured  of  success.  By  the  ISth, 
the  two  armies  were  in  sight,  and  his  majesty  found^ 
that  count  Daun  had  not  only  fortified  his  camp  with 
nil  the  heavy  cannon  of  Olmutz,  but  was  strongly  re- 
inforced with  troops  from  Moravia  and  Austria,  which 
had  joined  him  after  the. king's  departure  from  Prague, 
He  found  the  Austrian^  drawn  up  in  three  line$.upon 
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the  high  grounds  between  Genlits  and  St.  JMin  the 
Baptist.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  approach  their  situation, 
the  Prus^an  infentry  marched  up  with  firmness,  white 
diot  was  poured  fike  hail  from  the  enemy's  batteries^ 
and  began  to  attack  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  They 
drove  the  Austtians  with  irresistible  intrepidity  from  twd 
eminences  secured  with  heavy  cannon,  and  two  viflages 
defended  by  several  battalions;  but,  in  attacking  the 
third  eminence,  were  flanked  by  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
by  grape-shot  pouted  from  the  batteries ;  and,  after  a 
violent  conflict,  and  prodigious  loss  of  men,  thrown  int0 
disorder*  Animated  with  the  king^a  presence,  they  ralli^ 
ed,  and  returned  with  double  ardour  to  the  charge,  but 
were  a.  second  time  repulsed.  Seven  times  successively 
dfd  prince  Fferdinsirid  i-eneW  the  attack,  performing  everjr 
duty  of  a  great  general  and  valiant  soldier,  though  al- 
ways with  the  same  fortune.  The  inferiority  of  the 
Prussian  infantry,  the  dt^vantages  of  ground,  wherfc 
the  cavalry  could  not  act,  the  advantageous  situation  of 
the  enemy,  their  numerous  artillery,  their  intrendiment^, 
numbers,  and  obstinacy,  joined  to  the  skill  and  conduct 
of  their  general,  all  conspired  \o  defeat  the  hopes  of  the 
Prussians,  to  surmount  their  valour,  and  oblige  them  to 
retreat.  The  king  then  made  a  last  and  furious  effort, 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  enemy's  left  wing^ 
but  with  as  fittle  success  as  all  the  formei^  attackfir. 
Every  effort  was  made,  and  every  attempt  was  produe^ 
tive  only  of  greater  losses  and  misfortunes.  At  ksl^, 
after  exposing  his  person  in  the  most  perilous  situations, 
his  Prussian  majesty  drew  off  his  forces  from  the  field 
of  batde,  retiring  in  such  good  order,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  as  prevented  a  pui^suit,  or  the  loss  of  his  artillerjr 
and  baggage.  Almost  all  the  officers  oh  either  side  dis^- 
tinguished  themselves ;  and  count  Ehun,  whose  condudt 
emulated  that  of  his  Phissian  majesty,  received  tw& 
slight  wounds,  and  had  a  horse  killol  under  him.  The 
losses  of  both  armies  were  very  conskkmbte ;  on  thaf  <)€ 
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the  Prnssian^y  the  kill^  md  wounded  amounted  to  eight 
thousand;  less  pemicioiasy  bohvever^  to  his  majesty^s 
eause^  than  the  frequent  dei^ertions,  md  other  innume- 
nkie  ill  conseqaences  that  ensued. 

^  XL.  When  the  Prussian  army  arrived  at  Niraburgh^ 
his  m^esty,  leaving  the  command  with  the  prince  of 
Bevern^  took  horse,  and  escorted  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
Irassars,  set  out  for  Prague,  where  he  arrived  next  morn- 
ii^  without  halting,  after  having  been  the  whole  pre- 
ceding day  on  horseback.  Ithmediatety  he  gave  erdera 
fer  sending  off  all  his  artillery,  ammumtioii,  Mdi  bi^- 
"gage ;  these  were .  executed  with  so  much  expeditiony 
that  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  army  on  their  mafrehy 
before  the  garrison  were  informed  of  the  king^s  d^at« 
Thua  terminated  the  battle  of  Kolin  and  $i^6  of  Prague, 
in  which  the  acknowledged  errors  of  hi$  Prussian  ma- 
jesty were,  in  some  measure^  atoned  by  the  candour  witii 
which  he  owned  his  mistake,  both  in  a  letter  to  the  eoA 
mareschal/  and  in  cbnversatbA  with  several  c^hitfgene- 

***  The  imperial  grenadiers  (says  he)  are  an  admirable  corps :  one  hun- 
dred companies  detcnded  a  rising  ground,  which  my  best  infantry  could 
net  cany.  Ferdinaild,  who  commanded  them,  returned  seren  times  i^ 
tfaecfaaffg>e ;  but  to  no  purpose.  At  first  he  mastered  a  battery,  but  could 
not  hold  it.  The  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  a  numerous  and  welUserved 
artillery.  It  did  honour  to  Lichtenstein,  who  had  the  direcfidli.  Oikfy  iM 
Prai^n  army  ctM  cftsputo  it  witik  him^  My  infiftntry  were  too  few.  All 
my  oavah^  were  present,  and  idle  spectators,  excepting  a  bold  push  by 
ny  household  troops,  and  some  dragoons.  Ferdinand  attacked  without 
powder ;  tim  enemy,  in  i^tnm,  were  hot  spaf^g  of  fhek%.  They  bad  ttie 
tdvsntage  of  a  lising  gromi'd,  of  iirtMiohmeBtsi  and  of  a  {urodigiottt  aKIl* 
leiy.  Several*  of  my  regiments  were  repulsed  by  their  musketry.  Henr^ 
performed  wopders.  I  tremble  for  my  worthy  brothers ;' they  are  too  brave*. 
I'ortrtie  turned  her  back  ori  me  tl^s  day.  I  d^ght  to  have  expected  it: 
die  b  afemal^,  waA  1  anrnogallaiii  Infaot,  I  ought  to  have  bad  more  in- 
fantry.  Success,  my  dear  lord,  often  occasions  destructive  conHdence. 
Twehty-fbar  battalions  were  not  sufficient  to  dislodge  sixty  thousand  men 
fiom  an  advantageous  post.  Another  time  we  will  do  better. — What  say 
you  of  this  league,  whioh  hA»':ODly  the  marqciis  of  Brandenburgfa  for  its 
object?  The  great  elector  would  be  surprised  to  see  his  grandson  at  war 
whh  the  Russians,  the  Au^rians,  almost  all  Germany,  and'  a  hundred 
thousand  French  totitkiries.  I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  dksglwip 
in  me  to  subatit,  but  I  am  sure  tb^e  will  be  uo  glory  in  vanquishing  me.''. 
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ral  oifBcers/  Most  people,  indeed,  imB^ueA  the  ling- 
highly  blamable  for  checking  the  ardour  of*  his  troops 
to  stop  and  lay  siege  to  Pragde^  They  thought  he 
should  have  pursued  his  conquests,  overrun  Austria^ 
Moravia,  atnd  all  the  hereditary  dominions,  from  which 
alone  the  empress-queen  could  draw  speedy  succoursJ 
A  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  would  have 
blocked  up  l^rague,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Prussian 
forces  might  have  obliged  the  imperial  family  to  retirei 
fh)m  Vienna,  and  effectually  prevented  count  Daun  froni' 
assembling  another  army.  It  was  universally  expected 
he  would  have  bent  his  march  straight  to  this  capital; 
but  he  dreaded  leaving  the  numerous  army  in  Prtigue 
behind,  and  it  was  of  great  iniportance  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Bohemia.  The  prince  of  Prussia  marched 
all  night  with  his  corps  to  Nimburgb,  where  he  joined 
the  prince  of  Bevern,  and  mareschal  Keith  retreated 
tiext  day.  Count  Brown'  having  died  before,  of  the 
wounds  he  received  on  the  6th  of  May,  prince  Charka 
of  Lorraine  sallied  out  with  a  large  body  of  Austrians, 
jMid  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Prussians ;  but  did  no  faVr 
ther  mischief  than  killing  about  two  hundred  .of  thciij 
men.  The  siege  of  Prague  being  thus  raised,  the  hn- 
prisoned  Austrians  received  their  deliverer,  count  Daun,^ 
iWth  inexpressible  joy,  and  their  united  forces  became 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was 
in  a  short  time  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  take 
iiefuge  io  Saxony.  The  Austrians  harassed  him  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  retreat :  but  their  armies,  though  su- 
perior in  numbers,  were  not  in  a  condition,  from  their 
late  sufferings,  to  make  any  decisive  attempt  upon  him, 
as  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  abound  with  situations  easily 
defended. 

§  XLI.  Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the 
Prussians  in  Bohemia,  we  must  cast  our  eyes,. on  the 
transactions  which  distinguished  the  campaign  in  West- 
phalia.    To  guard  against  the  storm  which  menaced 


Hanorer  in  particular,  orders  were  transmitted  thither 
io  recruit  the  troops  that  had  been  sent  hack  from  Eng^ 
land^ito  aiigment  each  company,  to  remount  the  cavalry^ 
ivith  the  utmost  expedition ;  not  to  sufTer  any  horse3  tcr 
be  conve}'ed  out  of  the  electorate ;  to  furnish  the  maga^ 
^nes  in  that  country  with  all  things  necessary  for  fifty, 
thousand  men.    Of  these,  twenty-six  thousand  were  tQ 
be  Hanoverians,  arid,  in  consequence  of  engagen^nti 
entered  into  for  that  purpose,  twelve  thousand  Hessbn^^ 
six  thousand  Brunswickers,  two  thousand  Saxe-Gothwiisi 
and  a  thousand  Lunenburghers,  to  be  joined  by  a  cour 
feiderable  of  Prussians,  the  whole  commanded  by  ;hi^ 
royal-highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland.     The  king  of 
England  having  published  a  manifesto,  dated  at  Hanp-» 
ver,  specifying  his  motives  for  taking  the  field  in  West-f 
phalia,  the  troops  of  the  confederated  states  that  were 
to  compose  the  allied  army,  under  the  name  of  an  arnjy 
of  observation,  began  to  assemble  with  all  possible  dilii 
gence  near  Bielefeldt.    Thither  the  generals,  appointed 
to  command  the  several  divisions,  repaired  to  settle  the 
plan  of  operations  with  their  commander,  the  duke  of 
^Cumberland,  who,  having  left  London  on  the  Qth  of 
April,  arrived  on  the  l6th  at  Hanover,  and  from  thence 
I'epaired  to  the  army,  which,  having  been  joined  by  three 
Prussian  regiments  that  retired  from  We§el,  consisted 
of   thirty-seven  battalions  and  thirty-four  squadrons. 
Of  these,  six  battalions  and  six  squadrons  were  posted  at 
Bielefeldt,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general 
baron  de  Sporcken;  six  battalions  under  lieut/&nant* 
general  de  Blocks  at  Hervorden ;  six  battalions  and  four 
squadrons,  under    major-general    Ledebour,  between 
Hervorden  and  Minden ;  seven  battalions  and  ten  squa- 
drons, under  lieutenant-general  d'Oberg  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Hamelen ;    and  five  battalions  and  four 
squadrons,  under  major-general  de  Hauss,  near  Nien- 
burgh^    The  head-quarters  of  his  royal  highness  wer^ 
At  Bielefeldt.  . 
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4  KLIL  In  the  meantime,  the  Frendi  on  the  Lover 
Rhine  continued  filing  off  incessantly^    The  siege  of 
Oneldres  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  occaaoned 
by  the  difficulties  the  enemy  found  in  raising  batteries ; 
and  a  party  of  Hanoverians  having  passed  the  Wescar, 
as  well  to  ravage  the  country  of  Paderbourn  as  to  recon- 
tioitre  the  French,  carried  off  several  waggons  loaded 
with  wheat  and  oats,  destined  for  the  territories  of  the 
dector  of  Cologne,    On  the  other  hand,  colonel  Fischer 
having  had  an  engagement  with  a  small  body  of  Hano* 
veriarts,  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburgh,  routed  them, 
and  made  some  prisoners.    After  several  other  petty 
skirmishes  between  the  French  and  the  HanoverianSf 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  altered  the  position  of  his  camp, 
by  placing  itl)etween  Bielefeldt  and  Hervorden,  in  hope9 
of  frustrating  the  design  of  the  enemy ;  who,  declining 
td  attack  him  on  the  side  of  Bracwede,  after  having  re^ 
Gonnoitred  his  situation  several  days,  made  a  motion  oo 
their  left,  as  if  they  meant  to  get  between  him  and  the 
Weser.    This  step  was  no  sooner  taken,  than,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  in  the  afternoon,  having  received  advice 
that  the  enemy  had  caused  a  large  body  of  troops,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  to  march  on  his  right  to  Burghotta, 
he  ordered  his  army  to  march  that  evening  toward^ 
•Hervorden  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  major-general  Har- 
denberg  marched  with  four  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
and  a  regiment  of  horse,  to  reinforce  that  part.     Count 
ficholenberg  covered  the  left  of  the  march  with  a  battai- 
lion  of  grenadiers,  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  light 
troops  of  Buckeburgh.    The  whole  army  marched  in 
two  columns.    The  right,  composed  of  horse,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  battalions,  to  cover  their  passage  through 
the  enclosures  and  defiles,  passed  by  the  right  of  Biele- 
feldt ;  and  the  left,  consisting  of  in&ntry,  masdied  by 
the  left  of  the  same  town.    The  vanguard  of  the  French 
army  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  allies,  commanded 
by  major-general  Einsiedel,  very  briskly,  and  at  first  put 
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lh^3f»  into  $osm  epf)fo$k)fij  but  tliey  iaiine(Uat^y  r^go* 
v^^  theoijs^ves.  This  was  in  ti^  beginning  of  the 
vi^jht  At  break  of  d^y  the  eneoiy^  j^inforoemenls 
xc^iif  n€4  to  the  oharge^  but  wer§  agnia  n^polsed ;  nor 
CQuM  th^y  onae  break  through  li^uten^nt-ciQbnd  Al- 
feldt'6  Hmpyetim  ^lards,  which  clo^  the  arum's  march 
with  a  detachment  of  regular  troops^  md  la  new-roisfld 
eoipa  of  hunter^. 

^  XLIII«  The  alUes  encamped  at  CofeJdt  on  the  I4tb> 
md  nem^ined  there  all  the  ne^t  day^  when  the  enemy'9 
detachments  advanced  to  the  g^tes  of  Hervorden^  and 
made  a  feint  m  if  they  would  attack  the  town^  after  hav^ 
ing  summoned  It  to  surrender ;  but  they  retired  without 
attempting  any  thing  ferther ;  and,  in  the  meantime^ 
the  troc^s  that  were  posted  at  Hervorden,  and  formed 
the  jear^gutrd,  passed  the  Weser  on  the  side  of  Remeni 
without  any  molestation^  and  encamped  at  Holt2uysen% 
A  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  left  at  Bielefeldt,  to 
ewer  the  duke's  retreat^  after  sonie  skirmishes  with  the 
French,  irgoined  the  army  ip  the  ueighbourhood  of 
JH&rfbrt ;  and  a  few  days  after,  hi$  royal  highness  drew 
near  his  bridges  on  the  Weser,  and  sent  over  his  artilr 
lery,  baggage,  and  ammunitipn-  At  the  same  tim^ 
eome  detachments  passed  the  river  on  the  rights  between 
Minden  and  Oldendorp,  and  marked  put  a  new  camp 
advantageously  ^tuated^  having  the  Weser  in  front,  and 
the  right  and  left  covered  with  eininenoes  and  marshea. 
Thare  the  army  under  his  royal  highness  reassembled* 
and  the  Fnench  fixed  thdr  head-quartei^  at  Bielefeldt^ 
nrhidi  the  Hanoverians  bad  quitted,  leaving  in  it  only  a 
part  of  a  maga2une,  which  had  been  aet  on  tire.  By 
thia  time  the  French  were  in  such  want  of  forage,  that 
M.  d'Etr6es  himself,  the  princes  of  the  bloody  and  all 
Ihe  oifica:B  witbout  exception,  were  obliged  to  send  back 
part  of  their  horses.  However»  on  the  lOth  of  June, 
their  whole  army,  consisting  of  seventy  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons,  with  fifty-two  pieces. of  cannon,  besides 
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Si  body  of  cavalry,  left  at  Ruremonde  for  the  ebnveniehcy 
6f  for^e,  was  put  in  inotion.  In  ispite  of  almost  im* 
passable  forests,  famine,  and  6very  other  obstacle  -  that 
isould  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  a  vigilant  and  expe* 
rienoed  general,  they  at  length  surmounted  all  difficul-^ 
ties,  and  advanced  into  a  country  abounding  with  plenty^ 
and  unused  to  the  ravages  of  war.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  passage  of  the  Weser,  which  defends  Hanover 
from  foreign  attacks,  would  have  been  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  army  of  the  allies ;  but  whether,  in  the 
present  situation  of  afikirs,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
act  only  upon  the  defensive,  and  not  to  begin  the  attack 
in  a  country  that  was  not  concerned  as  a  principal  in 
the  war,  or  the  duke  of  Cumberland  found  himself  too 
weak  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  is  a  question  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  However  that  may 
have  been,  the  whole  French  army  passed  the  Weser 
on  the  10th -and  1  Ith  of  July,  without  the  loss  of  a  manj^ 
The  manner  of  effecting  this  passage  is  thus  related:— 
Mareschal  d^Etr^es^  being  informed  that  his  magazine^ 
of  provisions  were,  well  furnished,  his  ovens  established, 
and  the  artillery  and  pontoons  arrived  at  the  destined 
places,  ordered  lieutenant-general  Broglio,  with  ten  bat* 
talions,  twelve  squadrons,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
tnaroh  to  Engheren ;  lieutenantrgeneral  M.de  Chevert, 
with  sixteen  battalions,  three  brigades  of  carabineers, 
the  royal  hunters,  and  six  hundred  hussars,  to  march  to 
Hervorden,  and  lieutenant-general  marquis  d'Armen<- 
tieres,  with  twelve  battalions,  and  ten  squadrons,  to 
march  to  Ulrickhausen.  All  these  troops  being  arrived 
in  their  camp  on  the  4th  of  July,  halted  the  5th.  On 
the  6th,  twenty-two  battalions^  and  thirty-two  squadrons^ 
iinder  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
now  arrived  at  the  army,  marched  to  Ulrickhausen» 
from  whence  M.  d'Armentieres  had  set  put  early  in  the 
morning,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
by  hasty  marches,  got,  on  the  7  th,  by  eleven  at  nighty 


to  Blankenhoven^  where  he  'iTotind  the  bdaU  wifiich  hud 
gone  from  Ahrensberg.  The  bridges  were  built,  tha 
tannon  planted^  and  the  intrenchments,  at  the  head  ot 
the  bridges^  completed  in  the  night  between  the  7  th  and 
8th.  The  mareschal  having  sent  away  part  of  his» 
baggage  from  Bielefeldt  on  the  6th,  went  in  person,  on^ 
the  7  th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  Horn,  and,  on  the  8th,  to 
Braket.  On  advice  that  M.  d'Armentieres  had  thrown 
his  bridges  across  without  opposition,  and  was  at  work- 
<m  his  intrenchments,  he  went,  on  the  Qth,  to  Blank-^' 
enhdven,  to  see  the  bridges  and  intrenchments ;.  and 
afterward  advanced  to  examine  the  first  position  he  in- 
tended for  his  army,  and  came  down  to  the  right  side  of 
the  Weser  to  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  where  lie  forded  the 
river,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood>  and  their  attendants.^ 
On  the  Ibth,  in  the  morning,  he  got  on  horsebaok  by- 
four  o'clock,  to  see  the  duke  of  Orleans's  division  file 
off,  which  arrived  at  Corvey  at  ten  o'clock ;  as  also  that 
of  M-  d'Armentieres,  which  arrived  at  eleven,  and  that 
bf  M.  Soiivrc,  which  arrived  at  noon.  The  mareschat 
having  examined  the  course  of  the  river,  caused  the^ 
bridges  of  pontoons  to  be  laid  within  gun-shot  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  viscount  de  Turenne  passed  that  river 
in  the  year  1673,  and  where  the  divisions  under  Broglio 
and  Chevert  now  passed  it  on  the  12th  and  1 3th»  These 
two  generals  being  informed  of  what  was  to  be  done 
upon  the  Upper  Weser,  attacked  Minden,  and  carried 
it,  whilst  a  detachment  of  the  French  entered  the  cOQnV 
try  of  East  Friesland,  under  the  command  of  the  mar- 
quis d'Auyel ;  and,  afber  taking  possession  of  Lier^^ 
itnarched  on  the  right  bf  the  Ems  to  Embden,  the  only 
6ea-port  the  kihg  of  Prussia  had,  which  at  first  seemed 
determined  to  make  a  defence ;  but  the  inhabitants  w^re 
^ot  agreed  upon  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  that  pur<- 
pose.  They,  therefore,  met  to  deliberate,  but  in  the 
meantime,  their  gates  being  shut,  M.  d'Auvel  caused' 
some  cannon  to  be  brought  to  beat  them. down ;  and 
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lim  gMtWQ*  0oa^)bsed  of  four  butidrad  PntesiaQ«5  no| 
lielfig  $brong  eocMigli  to  d^end  the  town^  th^  soldienf 
Huitinied  against  their  oificers,  whereupon  ^  c^pitol^tiiHi 
wa3  agreed  oHf  and  the  gates  were  (^qed  to  Uie  French 
oxpipander^  whp  made  hi&  troops  enter  wUh  a  gtseot 
<^1  of  order^  assured  the  niagistrates  that  care  ^ooki 
be  .taken  to  mpke  them  ohserve  a  good  discipline^  an4 
pohli^hed  two  ordinances,  one  for  the  security  of  th^ 
i^igion  and  commerce  of  the  city>  and  the  other  fac 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  and  forage  put  of 
Ijbat  principality.  The  inhabitants  were^  however^  obli- 
ged to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  king. 

§  XLIV.  On  Sunday  the  24th  of  J^ly,  the  French, 
after  having  laid  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  under 
contribution,  marched  in  three  columns  with  their  artU- 
lery  .towards  the  village  pf  Latford,  when  m^or-genei^l 
Fustenburgh,  who  commanded  the  out-rposts  in  the  viU 
luge,  sent  an  officer  tp  inforni  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
of  their  approach.  His  roy^l  highness  immediately  r<3« 
i|[|tibrced  those  posts  with  ^  body  of  troops^  pnd^  tlpte 
wnimaod  of  lieutenant-general  Sporcken  ;  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  support  the  village,  as  it  was  commande4 
hy  the  lieights  opposite  to  it,  which  were  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  always 
in  his  power  tp  retake  it,  from  its  situation  in  a  bottoni 
between  two  hills^  he  withdrew  his  post  from  Latfoid, 
The  French  then  made  two  attacks^  one  at  the  point  of 
th^  wood^  and  the  other  higher  up  in  the  same  lyooc), 
opposite  tp  the  grenadiers  commanded  by  major-geqera) 
Hardeqberg,  but  they  failed  in  both ;  and  though  tbe 
fire  of  their  artillery  was  very  hot,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire*  The  French  army  encamping  on  the  heights^ 
opposite  to  the  duke  of  Cumbeiland's  posta,  the  intelli^ 
gei>ce  m^ceived,  that  M*  d'Etrees  had  assembled  all  his 
troops,  and  was  furn^ihed  with  a  very  considerable  train 
of  artillery,  left  his  royal  highness  no  rpoin  to  doubt  of 
his  intending  to  attack  him*    He  therefore  resolved  to 


eiMni|e  hflg  canip  far  a  more  advantagMOS  aitiMticvb  by 
drawidg  op  his  arm)  on  the  emonsnce  hetwem  the  W^ 
ier  and  the  woods,  leaving  die  Hamelen  mer  on  hif 
rights  the  village  of  Hastenbeckiahis  front,  and  bis  left 
c^>se  to  the  wood,  at  the^  point  of  whida  hi$  royal  bigh*^ 
ness  had  a  battery  of  tivelve-ipounders  and  bowitzera. 
There  wa|i  a  hollow  way  from  the  left  of  the  viUage  to 
the  battery^  and  a  morass  on  the  other  side  of  Hasten- 
beck  to  bis  right.    Major-general  Schulenberg,  with  the 
hunters^  and  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  posted  in 
the  comer  of  the  wood,  upon  the  left  of  the  battery ;  his 
royal  highness  ordered  the  village  of  Hastenbed^  to.be 
deared  to  his  front,  to  prevent  it  being  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy  to  keep  possession  of  it,  and  the  ways  by  whidi 
the  allies  had  a  communication  with  that  village  during 
their  encampment,  to  be  rendered  impassable.    In  the 
evening,  he  withdrew  all  his  out-posts,  and  in  this  po^* 
tion,  the  army  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night.     On  the 
25th,  in  the  morning,  the  French  army  marched  foiv 
tvard  in  columns,  and  began  to  cannonade  the  alliea 
very  severely,  marching  and  countermarching  continu* 
^ly,  and  seeming  to  intend  three  attadcs,  on  the  right, 
the  left,  and  the  centre.    In  the  evening,  their  artillery 
appeared  much  superior  to  that  of  the  allies.    The  army 
was  again  ordered  to  lie  all  night  on  their  arms ;  bis 
royal  highness  caused  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the  wood 
to  be  repaired ;  count  Schuienberg  to  be  reinforced  with 
a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  two  field-pieces  of  cannon; 
aiid  that  battery  to  be  also  supported  by  four  more  bat? 
talsons  of  grenadiers,  under  the  conmiand  of  majqr-ge^ 
nerd  Hardenberg.    He  likewise  caused  a  battery  to  be 
Erected  of  twelve  six-pounders,  behind  the  village  of 
Hasteobeck,  and  took  dl  the  precautions  be  could  think 
rf  to  ^ve  the  enemy  a  warn)  reception.    As  soon  as  it 
was  day-light,  he  mounted  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  day  before.    At  a  little  after  five,  a  very 
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ismart  cannonading  Itegah  against  the'battery  behkid  the 
village,  Mrbich  was  supported  by  the  Hessiaa  infaptry. 
iand  ^avftlry,  who  stood  a  most  sisvere  fire  with  surprising 
steadiness  and  resolutbn«  Between  seven  and  eighty 
the  ^ring  of  small  arms  beg^  on  ihe  left  of  the  allies^ 
when  his  royal  highness  ordered  major-gien^ral  Bebr^ 
<with  three  battalions  of  Brunswick,  to  sustain  the  gre- 
nadiers in  the  wood,  if  their  assistance  should  be  wanted. 
The  cannonading  continued  above  six  hours,  during 
which,  the  troops  that  were  exposed  to  it,  never  once 
.abate4  of  their  firmness.  The  fire  of  the  small  arms  on 
the  left  increasing,  and  the  French  seeming  to  gain 
ground,  his  royal  highness  detached  the  colonels  Darken-, 
hausen  and  Bredenbach,  with  three  Hanovet-ian  battalions 
and  six  ^uadrons,  round  the  wood  by  Afferde,  who  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  drove  several  squadrons  of 
the  enemy  back  to  their  army,  without  giving  them  any. 
opportunity  to  charge.  At  length  the  grenadi^s  in  the 
>vood,  ap{)rehensive  of  being  surrounded  from  the  great 
numbers  of  the  enemy  that  appeared  there,  and  were 
matching  round  on  that  side,  though  they  repulsed  every- 
thing that  appeared  in  their  front,  thought  it  advisable 
to  retire  nearer  the  left  of  the  army,  a  motion  which  gave* 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  posseting  themselves  of 
that  battery  without  opposition.  Here  the  hereditary- 
prinoe  of  Brunswick  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion  of  Wolfenbuttel  guards,  and  another  of  Ha- 
noverians, who  attacked  and  repulsed  with  their  bayonets 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  retook  the  battery.. 
But  the  French  being  in  possession  of  an  eminence 
which  commanded  and  flanked  both  the  lines  of  the  in- 
fentry,  and  the  battery  of  the  allies,  and  where  they  were 
able  to  support  their  attacl^  under  the  cover  of  a  hill,  hi$ 
royal  highness,  considering  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
^nemy,  near  double  to  his,  and  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
lodging them  from  their  post  without  exposing  his  own 
troops  top  much,  ordered  a  retreat ;  in  consequence  of 
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which  his  army  retired,  first  to  Haraefen^  where  fie  left 
a  garrison,  then  to  Nienburgh,  and  afterward  to  HoJ'a; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town5  after  sending  awijf 
all  the  magazines^  sick,  and  wounded,  he  encamped;  iq 
order  to  cover  Bremen  and  Verden^  and  to  preserve- a 
communication  with  Stade,  to  which  place  the  arohivesj 
and  most  valuable  effects  of  Hanover,  had  been  remov^; 
In  this  engagement,  colonel  Bredenbach  attacked  foUr 
brigades  very  strongly  posted,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  repulsed,  and  drove  them  down  a  pre« 
cipice,  and  took  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition ;  but 
preferring  the  care  of  his  wounded  to  the  gloty  of  catry^ 
ing  ^way  the  cannon,  he  brought  off  only  six^  nailing  up 
and  destroying  the  rest.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  all 
the  skirmishes,  which  lasted  three  days,  was  thr^e  iiun- 
dred  and  twenty-fieven  men  killed,  nine  hundred  aikii 
seven  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  missing  of 
taken  prisoners ;  whilst  that  of  the  French,  according 
to  their  own  accounts,  amounted  to  fifteeri  hundred 
men.  : 

§  XLV.  The  French,  being  left  masters  of  the  fleW ; 
soon  reduced  Hamefen,  which  was  far  from  being  well 
fortified,  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  and  took  out 
of  the  town  sixty  brass  cannon,  several  mbrtars,  forty 
ovens,  part  of  the  equipage  of  the.  duke's  arroy^  and 
large  quantities  of  provisions  and  ammunitioft^  which 
they  found  in  it,  together  with  a  great  many  sick  and 
wotmded,  who,  not  being  included  in  the  capitulation^ 
were  made  prisoners  of  war..  Whether  the  court  of 
France  had  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
the  inaresehal  d'Etrees,  or  whether  its  monarch  ^tf 
blindly  guided  by  the  counsel  of  his  favourite,  the  mar- 
quise de  Pompadour,  who,  desirous  to  testify  her  grali-^ 
tude  to  the  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instil- 
ments of  her  high  promotion,  was  glad  of  an  opporfunit  J' 
to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes,  and,  at  tlie  samcrtime,* 
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ta  add  to  tier  awh  alr^dy  immense  treasttres>  \^  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  though  the  event  seems 
plainly  td  speak  the  last.  Even  at  the  time,  no  com- 
parison was  made  betwe^i  the  military  skill  of  the  nra- 
reschel  d'Etrees,  and  that  off  the  duke  de  Richelieu  ^  btit, 
however  that  may  have  been,  this  lasty  who,  if  he  had 
not  diffiMfie  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  excelled  all,  or 
at  least  most  of  his  contetn^onuf  ies  m  the  more  i^fined 
arts  of  a  cotfrtier,  wa^,  just  before  the  batilewe  have 
been  speaking  of,  appointed  to  stitpersede  the  fbrmer  in 
the  comnaand'of  the  French  atm^jf  in  Low^r  Saxony> 
where  he  arrived  on  ttie  6th  of  Adgust^  with  the  title  of 
mareschal  of  Fiiance ;  alnl  M.  d'Etrees  imm^iately  re- 
signed the  coatmand« 

4  XLVL  Immediiately  *fter  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck^ 
the  French  sent  a<  detacbmeirt  of  four  thousand  mem  to 
ky  under  co«i4:ribOitio]l  the  countries  of  Hanover  an4 
B^iiswi(^-Wo}felibulttely  as  ffrell  as  the  dutehies  of  Bi^e-' 
tneti  and  Verden  ;  aild  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  thi^ 
new  commander,  the  duke  de  Chevreuse  was  detached 
^Hth  two  thousand  men  to  take  possisssion  of  Hanover 
itsdf,  with  the  title  of  governor  of  that  city.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  thith^  $  and,  upon  his  arrival,  thB 
Hanoverian  garrison  was  disarmed,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
retire  where  they  pleased.  About  the  Same  time,  M* 
de  Contades,  with  a  detachment  from  the  French  army, 
was  sent  to  make  himself  master  of  the  territories  of 
Hesse^Cassel^  where  be  found  no  opposition.  He  wa^ 
B^t  at  Warberg  by  that  princess  master  of  the  horse^ 
who  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  furnish  the  FrencJl 
army  with  all  the  succouns  the  country  could'  allbrd ;  and 
aecordinglyi  the  magi^rates  of  Cassel  prese^ed  him  with 
the  keys  as  soon  as  he  entered  their  city.  Gofitingen 
waiji  ordered  by  M.  d'Armentieres  to  prepare  for  hini 
within  a  limited  time^  upon  pain  o£  military  execution^ 
four  thousand  poimds  of  white  bread,  two  thousand 


bushels  of  ost%  i  greater  quantity  thdn  could  h^  found 
in  the  whole  country,  a  hundred  loads  of  bayi  and  other 
prorisions.  ' 

§  XLVII.  The  duke  of  Cmnberlattd  remained  en* 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoya  till  the  34th  of 
August,  when^  upon  adrice  that  the  enemy  had  laid  two 
bridge  over  the  Aller  in  the  nighty  and  had  passed  tliat 
riveir  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  he  ordei'ed  his  army  to 
ntarcb^  to  secure  the  important  post  and  passage  of  Ro« 
thenbourg,  lest  they  should  attempt  to  march  round  oxi 
lui  ]e£t»  He  encamped  that  night  at  Hansen,  having 
detadied  lieutenant-general  Oberg^  with  eight  battalions 
and  six  squadrons,  to  Ottersberg,  to  which  place  b^ 
marched  next  day,  and  encamped  behind  the  Wummer^ 
in  a  very  strong  situation,  between  Ottersberg  and  Ro^ 
thenbourg*  The  French  took  possession  of  Verden  .oq 
the  26th  of  Ai:^st,  and  one  of  their  detachments  wenb, 
on  the  29th,  to  Bremen,  where  the  gates  were  imme- 
diately opened  to  them.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  now 
dosely  pressed  on  all  skies,  and  in  danger  of  having  hi^ 
communication  with  Stade  cut  off,  which  the  enemy 
was  endeavouring  to  effect,  by  sizing  upon  all  the  post^ 
round  him,  found  it  necessary  to  da:^mp  again;  to 
abandon  Rothenbourg,  of  which  the  French  ii^medi- 
atdy  took  possesion ;  to  retreat  to  SelsingeD>  where  hj^ 
head-quaiters  were,  on  the  1st  of  September;  and 
from  thence,  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  to  retire 
iiddisr  the  cannon  of  Stade.  Here  it  was  iaiagiBe4 
that  his  army  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  theh: 
ground  between  the  Ailer  and  the  Elbe,  till  the  severHy 
of  tiie  aeoscHi  should  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Ad»- 
cordingly,  his  royal  highness,  upon  his  tEiking  this  poi- 
cition,  sent  a  detacliment  of  his  forces  to  Buck-Schantz^ 
with  someiirtillery,  and  orders  to  defend  t^at  place  to 
the  utmost ;  but  as  it  could  not  possibly  have  held  out 
mmj  djfiys,^  and  as  the  French,  who  now  hemmadi 
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jtnon  all  sides^  by  tnaking  th^tnselyes  masters^  of  a  little 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv^  Swinga,  would  have  cut 
off  his  communication  with  the  Elbe^  so  that  foui^ 
English  men  of  war,  thea  in  that  riven,  coulcl  have  been 
of  no  service;  tp  him,  h^  was  forced  to  accept  of  a  medi-^ 
ation  offered  by  the  king  of  Denqiark,  by  his  minister^ 
the  count  de  Lynar»  and  to  sign  the  &moqs  convention 
of  Clpster-Seven,*  by  which  thirty-eight  thousaifd  Hano-' 

. '  *  l^his  remfu-k^le  cupitulation,  which  we  shall  give  here  at  fiillt  tef^;tii^ 
^n  aoGOUot  of  the  disputes  which  arose  shortly  after,  conceroiDi;  wbajt  the 
French  called  an  infraction  of  it,  was  to  the  following^  effect: 
.  His  majesty,  the  king  of  Denmark,  touched  with  the  distresses  of  Ih^ 
.countries  of  Bremen  and  Verden^  to  which  he  has  always  granted -bli 
special  protection ;  and  being  desirous,  by  preventing  those  countries  from 
being  any  longer  the  theatre  of  war,  to  spare  also  the  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  armies  which  are  ready  to  dispute  the  possession  thereof;  hath  tm* 
ployed  his  mediation  by  the  ministry  of  the  count  de  Lynar.  His  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  general  of  the  army  of  the  aHies^ontbe 
one  part^  and  his  excellency  the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu,  general  of 
(the  king  of.  France^s  forces  in  Qermany,  on  the  other,  have,  in  consideri^ 
tion  of  the  intervention  of  his  Danish  majesty,  respectively  engaged  their 
word  of  honour  to  the  count  de  Lynar,  to  abide  by  the  conventiop  here- 
after stipulated ;  and  he,  the  count  de  JLynar,  correspondently  to  tbemag!^ 
BaQimity  of  th^  king  his  master's  intention,  obliges  himself  to  procttretbf  ^ 
guarantee,  mentioned  in  the  present  convention;  so  that  it  shall  be  sent  ta 
him,  with  his  fiill  powers,  wnich  there  was  no  time  to  make  out,  in  the 
^ircomi^taiices  winch  hurried  hisdeparture.'  .        '    / 

I'  Art*  I.  Hostilities  shall -cease  on  both  «d^^  within  twenty-fbui' boiin^ 
or  sooner,  if  possible^  Orders  for  this  purpose  shall  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  detached  corps*  "' 

^  tl.  The  tfusfiliary  troops  of  the  army  of  the  duke  of  GumBerland^  namtty; 
ihose  of  Hesse,  Brunswickf  Saxe-Gotha,,and  even  those  of  the  count 4^ 
la  Lippe  Buckbourg,  shall  be  sent  home;  and  as  it  is  necessary;  to  settlp 
particularly  their  march  to  the  respective  Countries, 'a  general  ofi^erdf 
^cb  nation  shall  be.sent  from  the. army  of  the  allies,  with  whom  vhall  be 
.pettled  the  route  of  th^se  troops,  the  divisions  they  shall. march  in,  their 
subsistence  on  their  march,  and  their  passports  to  be  granted  them  by  his 
excellency  the  duke  de  Richelieu  to  go  to  their  own  countries,  wh^erethejr 
«hall  be  placed  and  distributed  as  sbaU  be  agreed  upon  b^tiiFeefi  the  icomi 
of  France  and  their  respective  sovereigns. 

III.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  obliges  himself  to  pass 
the  Elbe,  with  such  part  of  his  army  at»  he  shall  not  be  kble  to  place  in  th^ 
4sity  of  Stade:  that  the  part  of  his  forces  which  shall  enter  intogarrifion  m 
the  said  city,  and  which  it  is  supposed  may  amount  to  between  four  and 
six  thousand  men,  shall  remain  there  under  the  guarantee  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Denmarky  witliout  conmaitting  any  act.  of  hostility;  nor^  os 
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Teriahs  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  dispersed  into  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  cantonment. 

the  other  hand,  shall  they  be  exposed  to  any  from  the  French  troops. '  In 
consequence  thereof,  commissaries^  named  on  each  side,  shall  agree  npon 
the  limits  to  be  fixed  round  that  place,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  garri- 
son ;  which  limits  shall  not  extend  beyond  half  a  league,  or  a  league,  from 
the  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  circumstances,  which 
shall  be  fairfy  settled  by  the  commissaries.  The  rest  of  the  Hanoverian 
army  shall  go  and  take  quarters  in  the  country  beyond  the  Elbe ;  and,  to 
facilitate  the  march  of  those  troops,  his  excellency  the  duke  de  Richelieu 
shall  concert  with  a  general  ofiScer,  sent  from  the  Hanoverian  army,  the 
roufe  they  shall  take ;  obliging  himself  to  give  the  necessary  passports  and 
security  for  the  free  passage  of  them  and  their  baggage  to  the  places  of 
their  destination ;  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  reserving  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  negotiating  between  the  two  courts  tor  an  extension 
of  those  quarters.  As  to  the  French  troops,  they  shall  remain  in  the  rest 
of  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Yerdon,  till  the  definitive  reconciliation  of 
the  two  sovereigns. 

lY.  As  the  aforesaid  articles  are  to  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
Hanoverian  army,  and  the  corps  which  are  detached  from  it,  particularly 
that  which  is  at  Buck-Schantz  and  the  neighbourhood,  shalt  retire  under 
Stade  in  the  space  of  eight-and-forty  hours.  The  French  army  shall  not 
pass  the  river  Oste,  in  the  dutchy  of  Bremen,  till  the  limits  be  regulated; 
it  shall^  besides,  keep  all  the  posts  and  countries  of  which  it  is  in  posses- 
sion. And  not  to  retard  the  regulation  of  the  limits  between  the  armies, 
commissaries  shall  be  nominated  and  sent  on  the  tenth  instant  to  Bre- 
men-worden,  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  ex- 
cellency the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu,  to  regulate,  as  well  the  limits 
to  be  assigned  to  the  French  army,  as  those  that  are  to  be  observed  by  the 
garrison  at  Stade,  according  to  Art.  III. 

Y.'  A.11  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  faithfully  executed,  according  to 
their  form  and  tenor,  and  under  the  faith  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's guarantee,  which  the  count  de  Lynar,  his  minister,  engages  to 
procure. 

Done  at  the  camp,  at  Closter-Seven,  Sept.  8,  1757. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLES. 

Upon  the  representation  made  by  the  count  de  Lynar,  with  a  view  to 
explain  some  dispositions  made  by  the  present  convention,  the  following 
articles  have  been  added : 

I.  It  is  the  intention  of  his  excellency  the  mareschal  duke  de  Richelieu, 
that  the  allied  army  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  shall  be 
sent  back  to  their  respective  countries,  according  to  the  form  mentioned 
in %e second  article;  and  that  as  to  their  separation  and  distribution  in 
the  country,  it  shall  be  regulated  between  the  courts,  those  troops  not 
being  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

II.  It  having  been  represented,  that  the  country  of  Lunenberg  cannot 
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accommodate  more  than  fifteen  battalions  and  six  squadrons,  and  tliattli* 
city'of  Sfade  cannot  absolutely  contain  the  garrison  of  six  thoasand  mea 
allotted  to  it,  his  excellency  the  mateschal  duke  de  Kichelieu  beings  pressed 
by  M.  de  Lynar,  who  supported  this  representation  by  the  g^narantee  of 
lis  Danish  majesty,  gives  his  consent :  and  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cunkberland  engages  tu  cause  fifteen  battalions  and  six  squadrons  to  pass 
the  Elbe,  and  the  whole  body  of  hunters  ;  and  the  remaining  ten  battalions 
and  twenty-eight  squadrons  shall  be  placed  in  the  town  of  Stade,  and  the 
places  nearest  to  it  that  are  within  the  line,  Whiijh  shall  be  marked  by 
p(  stsfrom  the  mouth  of  the  Liche  in  the  Elbe,  to  the  month  of  the  Elmer- 
brck  in  the  river  Oste;  provided  always  that  the  said  ten  battalions  and 
twenty-eight  squadrons  shall  be  quartered  there  as  they  are  at  the  time  of 
signing  this  convention,  and  shall  not  be  recruited  under  any  pretext,  or 
augmented  in  any  case ;  and  this  clause  is  particularly  guaranteed  by  the 
cbnnt  de  Lynar  in  the  name  of  his  Danish  majesty. 

III.  Upon  the  representation  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, that  the  army  and  the  detached  corps  cannot  both  retire  under 
Stade  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  agreeable  to  the  convention,  his  excel- 
lency the  marcschal  duke  de  Richelic  u  hath  signified,  that  he  will  fp'ant 
them  proper  time,  provided  the  corps  encamped  at  Buck-Scbantz,  as  well 
as  the  army  encamped  at  Bremen- worden,  begin  their  march  to  retire  in 
fonr-and-twcnty  hours  after  signing  the  convention.  The  time  necessary 
for  other  arrangements,  and  the  execution  of  the  articles  concerning  the 
respective  limits,  shall  be  settled  between  lieutenant-general  Sporckeo, 
and  the  marquis  de  Villemar,  first  lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  army. 

Done,  &c. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

{ I.  Tbe  Freneh  enter  the  Prauian  dominions,  where  they  commit  great 
disorders — §  II.  Reflections  on  the  miscondact  of  tbe  alljed  army — 
§  III.  Russian  fleet  blocks  up  tbe  Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic^§  lY.. 
Russians  take  Memol— §  V.  Declaration  of  tbe  king  of  Prussia  on  that 
occasion— §  VI.  Army  of  the  empire  raised  with  difficulty— §  Vll.  The 
Austrians  lake  Gabei— §  VIII.  And  destroy  Zittau— §  IX.  Tbe  prince 
of  Prussia  leaves  tbe  army— ^  X.  Communication  between  England 
and  Ostcnd  broke  off.  Gueldres  capitulates— §  XI.  Skirmishes  be- 
tween ihe  Prussians  and  Austrians.  And  between  tbe  Prussians  and 
Russians — §  XII.  Marescbal  Lchwald  attacks  tbe  Russians  in  their 
intrencbments  near  Norkitten— §XiiI.  Hasty  retreat  of  the  Russians 
out  of  Prussia— §  XIV.  French  and  imperialists  take  Gotha— §  XV, 
Action  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  near  Goerlitz — §  XVI. 
Tbe  French  oblige  prince  Ferdinand  to  retire — §  XVII.  Berlin  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  Austrians ;  and  Leipzig  subjected  to  military 
execution  by  tbe  Prussians— §  XVIII.  Battle  of  Rosbach--^  XIX. 
Tbe  Austrians  take  Schweidnitz ;  and  defeat  tbe  prince  of  Severn  near 
Breslau — §  XX.  Marescbal  Keith  lays  Bohemia  under  contribution. 
King  of  Prussia  defeats  tbe  Austrians  at  Lissa ;  retakes  Breslau  and 
Schweidnitz,  and  becomes  master  of  all  Silesia — §  XXL  Hostilities  of 
tbe  Swedes  in  Pomerania — §  XXII.  Marescbal  Lehwald  forces  the 
Swedes  to  retire — §  XXIII.  Memorial  presented  to  tbe  Dutch  by 
colonel  Yorke,  relative  to  Ostend  and  Nieuport — §  XXIV.  King  of 
Prussia's  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  His  Britannic  majesty's 
declaration — §  XXY.  Disputes  concerning  tbe  convention  of  Closter- 
Seven — §  XXVL  Progress  of  tbe  Hanoverian  army— ?§  XXVII. 
Death  of  the  queen  of  Poland.  Transactions  at  sea-A  XXVIII. 
Fate  of  captain  Death — §  XXIX.  Session  opened — ^  XXX.  Supplies 
granted— §  XXXI.  Funds  for  raising  tbe  supplies— §  XXXII.  Mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  the  bouse  of  commons-r-§  XXXIII.  Second  treaty 

.  with  tbe  kingof  Prussia— §  XXXIY.  Bill  for  fortifying  Milford-baven. 
Regulations  with  respect  to  corn — §  XXXV.  Bills  for  the  enqourago- 
ment  of  seamen,  and  for  explaining  tbe  militia  act — §  XXXVI.  Act 

'  fot"  repairing  London-bridge— §  XXXVII.  Act  for  ascertaining  the 
qualifications  of  voting — §  XXXVIIL  Bill  for  more  eflectually  man- 
ning the  navy^  XXXIX.  Amendments  in  tbe  Habeas  Corpus  act — 
§  XL.  Scheme  in  favour  of  tbe  Foundling-hospital — §  XLI.  Proceed- 
ings relative  to  the  African  company — §  XLII.  Session  closed— 
§  XLIII.  Vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Death  of  the  princess  Caro- 
line— §  XLIV.  Sea  engagement  off  Cape  Francois.  Remarkable  suc- 
cess of  captain  Forest — §XLV.  French  evacuate  Embden.  Success 
of  admiral'  Osborne.  F-rench  fleet  driven  ashore  in  Basque-road — 
§  XLYI.  Admiral  Broderick's  ship  burnt  at  sea— §  XLYII.  Descent 
atCancalle-bay — §  XLVIII.  Expedition  against  Cherbourg — §XLIX. 
Descent  at  St  Malo«l-^§  L.  Engtisb  defeated  at  St.  Ca»H  LI«  ^«P- 
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tures  from  the  enemy — §  LII.  Clamours  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  on 
account  of  the  capture  of  their  ships — ^  LIII.  Their  famous  petition 
to  the  states  general. 

§  I.  The  Hanoverians  being  now  quite  subdued,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  French  let  loose  against  the  king 
of  Prussia  by  this  treaty,  mareschal  Richelieu  immedi- 
ately ordered  lieutenant-general  Berchini  to  march  with 
all  possible  expedition,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, to  join  the  prince  de  Soubise ;  the  gens-d*armes, 
and  other  troops  that  were  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  received  the  same  order  :  and  sixty  battalions  of 
foot,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  belonging  to  the 
French  army,  were  directed  to  attack  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritories. Mareschal  Richelieu  himself  arrived  at  Bruns- 
wick on  the  15th  of  September;  and  having,  in  a  few 
.days  after,  assembled  a  hundred  and  ten.battalions,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  squadrons,  with  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  near  Wolfenbuttel,  he  entered  the  king  of 
Prussia's  dominions,  with  his  army,  on  the  27th,  28th, 
and  29th,  of  the  same  month,  in  three  columns,  which 
penetrated  into  Halberstadt  and  Brandenburgh,  plun- 
dering the  towns,  exacting  contributions,  and  committing 
many  enormities,  at  which  their  general  is  said  to  have 
.connived.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of 
October,  and  shortly  after  resigned  all  his  military  com- 
mands. 

§  II.  Had  the  allied  army,  after  the  battle  of  Hasten- 
beck,  marched  directly  to  the  Leine,  as  it  might  easily 
-have  done,  and  then  taken  post  on  the  other  side  of 
Wolfenbuttel,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdebourg,  it  might 
.have  waited  securely  under  the  cannon  of  the  latter  place 
for  the  junction  of  the  Prussian  forces ;  instead  of  which, 
they  injudiciously  turned  off  to  the  Lower  Weser,  retir- 
ing successively  from  Hamelen  to  Nienburgh,  Verden, 
Rothenbourg,  Buxtchude,  and  lastly  to  Stade,  where,  for 
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want  of  subsistence  and  elbow-room,  the  troops  were  all 
made  prisoners  of  war  at  large.  They  made  a  march  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  nook, 
instead  of  taking  the  other  route,  which  was  only  about 
a  hundred  miles,  and  would  have  led  them  to  a  place 
of  safety.  By  this  unaccountable  conduct,  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  near 
forty  thousand  good  troops,  which,  in  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  might  have  put  him  upon  an  equality  with 
the  French,  and  the  army  of  the  empire ;  but  also  ex- 
posed to,  and  actually  invaded  by,  his  numerous  enemies 
on  all  sides,  insomuch,  that  his  situation  became  now 
more  dangerous  than  ever ;  and  the  fate  which  seemed 
to  have  threatened  the  empress  a  few  months  before, 
through  his  means,  was,  to  all  appearance,  turned  against 
himself.  His  ruin  was  predicted,  nor  could  human  pru- 
dence foresee  how  he  might  be' extricated  from  his  com- 
plicated distress  :  for,  besides  the  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tories by  the  French,  under  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  the 
Russians,  who  had  made  for  a  long  time  a  dilatory  march, 
and  seemed  uncertain  of  their  own  resolutions,  all  at 
once  quickened  their  motions,  and  entered  Ducal  Prus- 
sia, under  mareschal  Apraxin  and  general  Fermor, 
marking  their  progress  by  every  inhumanity  that  unbri- 
dled cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine,  can  be  imagined  capable  of 
committing.  A  large  body  of  Austrians  entered  Silesia, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Breslau  ;  then  turning  back^ 
they  laid  siege  to  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz, 
the  key  of  that  country.  A  second  body  entered  Lusa- 
tia,  another  quarter  of  the  Prussian  territories,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Zittau.  Twenty-fwo  thousand 
Swedes  penetrated  into  Prussian  Pomerania,  took  the 
towns  of  Anclam  andDemmin,  and  laid  the  whole  coun- 
try under  contribution.  The  army  of  the  empire,  rein- 
forced by  that  of  prince  Soubise,  after  many  delays,  was 
at  last  in  full  march  to  enter  Saxony  ;  and  this  motion 
left  the  Austrians  at  liberty  to  turn  the  greatest  part  of 
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their  forces  to  the  reduction  of  Silesia-  An  Austrian 
general,  penetrating  through  Lusatia,  passed  by  the 
Prussian  armies,  and  suddenly  presenting  himself  before 
the  gates  of  Berlin,  laid  the  whole  country  under  con- 
tribution ;  and  though  he  retired  on  the  approach  of  a 
Tjody  of  Prussians,  yet  he  still  found  means  to  interrupt 
the  communication  of  these  last  with  Silesia.  The  Prus- 
sians, it  is  true,  exerted  themselves  bravely  on  all  sides, 
and  their  enemies  fled  before  them;  but  whilst  one  body 
was  pursuing,  another  gained  upon  them  in  some  other 
part.  The  winter  approached,  their  strength  decayed, 
and  their  adversaries  multiplied  daily.  Their  king  ha- 
rassed, and  almost  spent  with  incessant  fatigue  both  of 
body  and  of  mind,  was,  in  a  manner,  excluded  from  the 
empire.  The  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  were  either 
taken  from  him,  or  laid  under  contribution,  and  pos- 
sessed by  his  enemies;  who  collected  the  public  revenues, 
fettened  on  the  contributions,  and  with  the  riches  which 
they  drew  from  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  other 
conquests,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  by  the 
convention  of  Closter-Seven,  he  was  deprived  of  his  allies, 
and  left  without  any  assistance  whatever,  excepting  what 
the  British  parliament  might  think  fit  to  supply.  How 
different  is  this  picture  from  that  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  exhibited  when  he  took  arms  to  enter  Saxony  ! 
Biit,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  these  events,  of  the 
situation  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  of  the  steps  he'  took 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  antagonists,  and  extricate 
himself  from  his  great  and  numerous  distresses,  it  will 
be  proper  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  transactions 
of  his  enemies,  as  well  during  his  stay  in  Bohemia,  as 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  it,  down  to  that  which  we 
are  now  speaking  of. 

§  III.  Whilst  the  king  of  Prussia  was  in  Bohemia,  the 
empress  of  Russia  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  all  mas- 
ters of  ships,  that  if  any  of  them  were  found  assisting  the 
Prussians,  by  the  transportation^  of  troops,  artillery,  and 
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toimunition^  they  should  be  condemned  as  legal  prizes ; 
and  her  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  men  of  war  and  fri- 
gatesy  with  two  bomb-ketches^  was  sent  to  block  up  the 
Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic^  where  it  took  several  ships 
of  that  nation,  which  were  employed  in  carrying  provi- 
sions and  merchandise  from  one  port  to  another.  One 
of  these  ships  of  war  appearing  before  Memel,  a  town  of 
Poland,  but  subject  to  Prussia,  the  commandant  sent  an 
officer  to  the  captain,  to  know  whether  he  came  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy ;  to  which  interrogation  the  Rus- 
nan  captain  replied,  That,  notwithstanding  the  disposi- 
tnons  of  the  empress  of  both  the  Russias  were  sufficiently 
known,  yet  he  would  farther  explain  them,  by  declaring 
that  his  orders  and  those  of  the  other  Russian  com- 
manders, were,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  seize 
on  all  the  Prussian  veissels  they  met  with  on  their  cruise. 
Upon  which  the  commandant  of  Memel  immediately 
gave  orders  for  pointing  the  cannon  to  fire  upon  all 
Russian  ships  that  should  approach  that  place., 

§  .IV.  The  land-forces  of  the  Russians  had  now  lin- 
gered on  their  march  upwards  of  six  months ;  audit  was 
pretty  generally  doubted,  by  those  who  were  supposed 
to  have  the  best  intelligence,  whether  they  ever  were  de- 
signed really  to  pass  into  the  Prussian  territories,. not  only 
on  account  of  their  long  stay  on  the  borders  of  Lithua- 
nia, but  also  because  several  of  their  Cossacks  had  been 
severely  punished  for  plundering  the  waggons  of .  some 
Prussian  peasants  upon  the  frontiers  of  Courland,  and 
the  damage  of  the. peasants  compensated. with  money, 
lliough  general  Apraxin's  army  was  at  the  same  time 
greatly  distressed  by  the  want  of  provisions ;  when,  on 
a  sudden,  they  quickened  their  motions,  and  shewed.they 
were,  in  earnest,  determined  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
Prussia.  Their  first  act  of  hostility  was  the  attack  of 
Memel,  which  surrendered  ;  and,  by  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, it  was  agreed,  that  the  garrison  should  march 
Qut  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after  having,  engaged 
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not  to  serve  against  the  empress^  or  aoy  of  her  allies^  for. 
the  space  of  one  year. 

§  V.    His  Prussian  majesty,  justly  foreseeing  the 
great  enormities  that  were  to  be  expected  from  the$e 
savage  enemies,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  make  w^r,^ 
except  upon  nations  as  barbarous  as  themselvesy  who, 
looked  upon  war  only  as  an  opportunity  for  plunder, 
and  every  country  through  which  they  happened  to 
march  as  theirs  by  right  of  conquest,  published  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  :    "  It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia,  after  the  example  of  his  glorious  prede-; 
cessors,  has,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  impe- 
rial court -of  Russia,  and  cultivate  it  by  every  method. 
His  Prussian  majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction  to  live,  fon 
several  successive  years,  in  the  strictest  harmony  with* 
the  reigning  impress ;  and  this  happy  union  would  be 
still  subsisting,  if  evil-minded  potentates  had  not  broke 
it  by  their  secret  machinations,  and  carried  things  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  ministers  on  both  sides  have 
been   recalled,    and  the  correspondence   broken  off. 
However  melancholy  these  circumstances  might  be  for 
the  king,  his  majesty  was  nevertheless  most  attentive  to 
prevent  any  thing  that  might  increase  the  alienation  of 
the  Russian  court.     He  hath  been  particularly  careful, 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  war  that  now  unhappily 
rages,  to  avoid  whatever  might  involve  him  in  a  differ-, 
ence  with  that  court,  notwithstanding  the  great  griev- 
ances he  hath  to  allege  against  it ;  and  that  it  was  pub- 
licly known  the  court  of  Vienna  had  at  last  drawn  that 
of  Russia  into  its  destructive  views,  and  made  it  serve  as 
an  instrument  for  favouring  the  schemes  of  Austria. 
His  majesty  hath  given  the  whole  world  incontestible 
proofs;  that  he  was  under  an  indispensable  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  measures  he  hath  taken  against 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony,  who  forced  him  by 
their  conduct  to  take  up  arms  for  his  defence.     Yet, 
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even  since  things  have  been  brought  to  this  extremity^ 
the  king  hath  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms^  if  proper 
securities  should  be  granted  to  him.  His  majesty  hath 
not  neglected  to  expose  the  artifices  by  which  the  impe- 
rial court  of  Russia  hath  been  drawn  into  measures  sa 
opposite  to  the  empress's  sentiments,  and  which  would 
excite  the  utmost  indignation  of  that  great  princess,  if 
the  truth  could  be  placed  before  her  without  disguise. 
The  king  did  more :  he  suggested  to  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty sufficient  means  either  to  excuse  her  not  taking^ 
any  part  in  the  present  war,  or  to  avoids  upon  the  justest 
grounds,  the  execution  of  those  engagements  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  claimed  by  a  manifest  abuse,  of  obliga- 
tions, which  they  employed  to  palliate  their  unlawful 
views.  It  wholly  depended  upon  the  empress  of  Russia 
to  extingui^  the  flames  of  the  war,  without  unsheath- 
ing the  sword,  by  pursuing  the  measures  suggested  by 
the  king.  This  conduct  would  have  immortalized  her 
reign  throughout  all  Europe.  It  would  have  gained 
her  more  lasting  glory  than  can  be  acquired  by  the 
greatest  triumphs.  The  king  finds  with  regret,  that  all 
his  precautions  and  care  to  maintain  peace  with  the 
Russian  empire  are  fruitless,  and  that  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies  have  prevailed.  His  majesty  sees  all  the 
considerations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood 
set  aside  by  the  imperial  court  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
observance  of  its  engagements  with  his  majesty.  He 
sees  that  court  marching  its  troops  through  the  terri- 
tories of  a  foreign  power,  and,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  treaties,  in  order  to  attack  the  king  in  his  dominions; 
and  thus  taking  part  in  a  war,  in  which  his  enemies 
have  involved  the  Russian  empire.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  king  hath  no  other  part  to  take,  but  to 
employ  the  power  which  God  hath  intrusted  to  him  in 
defending  himself,  protecting  his  subjects,  and  repelling 
every  unjust  attack.  His  majesty  will  never  lose  sight 
of  the  rules  which  are  observed,  even  in  the  midst  of 
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war^  among  civilized  nations.  But  if,  contrary  to  all 
hope  and  expectation,  these  ruks  should  be  violated  by 
the  troops  of  Russia,  if  they  commit  in  the  king's  terri- 
tories disorders  and  excesses  disallowed  by  the  law  of 
arms,  his  majesty  must  not  be  blamed  if  he  makes  re^ 
prisals  in  Saxony ;  and  if,  instead  of  that  good  order  and 
rigorous  discipline  which  have  hitherto  been  observed 
by  his  army,  avoiding  all  sorts  of  violence,  he  finds 
himself  forced,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  suffer  the 
provinces  and  subjects  of  Saxony  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  own  territories  shall  be  treated.  As 
to  the  rest,  the  king  will  soon  publish  to  the  whole 
world  the  futility  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  imperial 
court  of  Russia  to  justify  its  aggression ;  and,  as  his 
majesty  is  forced  upon  making  his  defence,  he  has  room 
to  hope,  with  confidence,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will 
bless  his  righteous  arms ;  that  he  will  disappoint  the 
unjust  enterprises  of  his  enemies,  and  grant  him  hfs 
powerful  assistance,  to  enable  him  to  make  head  against 
them/' 

§  VI.  When  the  king  of  Prussia  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  the  several  princes  who  compose 
that  body  were  required,  by  the  decree  of  the  Aulic 
council,  as  we  observed  before,  to  furnish  their  respec- 
tive contingents  against  him.  Those  who  feared  him, 
looked  upon  this  as  a  fair  opportunity  of  reducing  him  ; 
and  those  who  stood  in  awe  of  the  house  of  Austria 
were,  through  necessity,  compelled  to  support  that 
power  which  they  dreaded.  Besides,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  influence  of  a  family,  in  which  the  empire 
had,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  a  manner  hereditary ;  and 
were  also  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy, 
the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  contingents, 
both  of  men  and  money,  were  collected  slowly ;  the 
troops  were  badly  composed;  and  many  of  those,  not 
only  of  the  Protestant  princes,  but  also  of  the  Cathoiic8« 
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shewed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  act  against  his  Prussian 
majesty,  which,  indeed,  none  of  them  would  have  been 
able  to  do,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
French  under  the  prince  de  Soubise.  The  elector-pa- 
latine lost  above  a  thousand  men  by  desertion.  Four 
thousand  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  being  delivered  to  the  French  commissary  on 
the  24th  of  June,  were  immediately  reviewed ;  but  the 
review  was  scarcely  finished,  when  they  began  to  cry 
aloud,  that  they  were  sold.  Next  morning  thirty  of 
them  deserted  at  once,  and  were  soon  followed  by  par- 
ties of  twenty  and  thirty  each,  who  forced  their  way 
through  the  detachments  that  guarded  the  gates  of 
Stutgard,  and  in  the  evening  the  mutiny  became  gene- 
ral. They  fired  upon  the  ofliicers  in  their  barracks,  and 
let  their  general  know,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately 
withdraw,  they  would  put  him  to  death.  Meanwhile, 
some  of  the  oflicers  having  pursued  the  deserters, 
brought  back  a  part  of  them  prisoners,  when  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  declared,  that  if  they  were  not  immediately 
released,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  stadthouse  and  bar- 
racks ;  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  late 
in  the  evening.  Next  morning  the  soldiers  assembled, 
and,  having  seized  some  of  the  ofliicers,  three  or  four 
hundred  of  them  marched  out  of  the  town  at  a  time, 
with  the  music  of  the  regiments  playing  before  them ; 
and  in  this  manner  near  three  thousand  of  them  filed 
off,  and  the  remainder  were  afterward  discharged. 

§  VII.  The  king  of  Prussia,  upon  his  leaving  Bohe- 
mia, after  the  battle  of  Kolin,  retired  towards  Saxony, 
as  we  observed  before ;  and  having  sent  his  heavy  artil- 
lery and  mortars  up  the  Elbe  to  Dresden,  fixed  his  camp 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  at  Leitmeritz,  where  his  main 
army  was  strongly  intrenched,  whilst  mareschal  Keith, 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  encamped  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  a  free  communication  being  kept  open 
by  means  of  a  bridge.    At  the  same  time,  detachments 
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were  ordered  to  secure  the  passes  into  Saxony.  As  this 
position  of  the  king  of  Prussia  prevented  the  Austrians 
'  from  being  able  to  penetrate  into  Saxony  by  the  way  of 
the  Elbe,  they  moved,  by  slow  marches,  into  the  circle 
of  Buntzlau,  and,  at  last,  with  a  detachment,  commanded 
by  the  duke  d'Aremberg  and  M.  Macguire,  on  the  1 8th 
of  June,  fell  suddenly  upon,  and  took  the  important  post 
at  Gabel,  situated  between  Boemish-Leypa  and  Zittau, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Prussian  garrison, 
under  major-general  Putkammer,  consisting  of  four  bat- 
talions, who  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Austrians  having  by  this  motion  gained  a  march 
towards  Lusatia,  upon  a  corps  which  had  been  detached 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Prussia  to  watch 
them,  his  Prussian  majesty  thought  proper  to  leave  Leit- 
meritz  on  the  20th  in  the  morning,  and  lay  that  night 
at  Lickowitz,  a  village  opposite  to  Leitmeritz,  of  which 
a  battalion  of  his  troops  still  kept  possession,  while  the 
rest  of  his  army  remained  encamped  in  the  plain  before 
that  place.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  prince 
Henry  decamped,  and  made  so  good  a  disposition  for 
his  retreat,  that  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  though  he 
marched  in  sight  of  the  whole  body  of  Austrian  irregu- 
lars. He  passed  the  bridge  at  Leitmeritz,  after  withdraw- 
ing the  battalion  that  was  in  the  town,  and  having  burnt 
the  bridge,  the  whole  army  united,  and  made  a  small 
movement  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  the 
king  then  lying  at  Sulowitz,  near  the  field  where  the 
battle  of  Lowoschutz  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  October 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  heavy  baggage  was  sent  on 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  proper  escort ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  the  army  marched  in  two  columns,  and 
encamped  on  the  high  grounds  at  Lusechitz,  a  little 
beyond  Lenai,  where  it  halted  the  23d.  No  attack  was 
made  upon  the  rear-guard,  though  great  numbers  of 
Austrian  hussars,  and  other  irregulars,  had  appeared  the 
evening  before  within  cannon-shot  of  the  Prussian  camp^ 
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On  the  24th  the  army  marched  to  Nellendorf ;  on  the 
25th  it  encamped  near  Cotta,  on  the  26th  near  Pirna, 
where  it  halted  the  next  day ;  and  on  the  28th  it  crossed 
the  river  near  that  place,  and  entered  Lusatia,  where,  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  it  encamped  near  Bautzen. 

§  VIII.  The  king's  army  made  this  retreat  with  all 
the  success  that  could  be  wished ;  but  the  corps  under 
the  prince  of  Prussia  had  not  the  same  good  fortune : 
for  the  Austrians  immediately  after  their  taking  Gabel, 
sent  a  strong  detachment  against  Zittau,  a  trading  town 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  where  the  Prussians  had 
large  magiazines,  and  a  garrison  of  six  battalions,  and^  in 
his  sight,  attacked  it  with  uncommon  rage.     Paying  no 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  as  being  friends  or  allies,  but 
determined  to  reduce  the  place  before  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia could  have  time  to  march  to  its  relief,  they  no  sooner 
arrived  before  it,  than  they  bombarded  and  cannonaded 
it  with  such  fury,  that  most  of  the  garrison,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  resist,  made  their  escape,  and  car* 
ried  off  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  magazines,  leaving 
only  three  or  four  hundred  men  in  the  town,  under 
colonel  Diricke,  to  hold  it  out  as  long  as  possible ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  till  the  whole  place  was  almost  de- 
stroyed.    The  cannonading  began  on  the  23d  of  July^ 
at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  five  in  the  even- 
ing.    In  this  space  of  time  four  thousand  balls,  many  of 
them  red  hot,  were  fired  into  this  unfortunate  city,  with 
so  little  intermission,  that  it  was  soon  set  on  fire  in  se- 
veral places.     In  the  confusion  which  the  conflagration 
produced,  the  Austrians  entered  the  town,  and  the  in- 
habitants imagined  that  they  had  then  nothing  farther 
to  fear ;  and  that  their  friends  the  Austrians  would  assist 
them  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  saving  the  place ; 
but  in  this  particular  their  expectations  were  disappointed. 
The  Pandours  and  Sclavonians,  who  rushed  in  with  the 
regular  troops,  made  no  distinction  between  the  Prus- 
jfiana  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zittau :  instead  of  helping 
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to  quench  the  ilames,  they  began  to  pidncfer  the  ware*^ 
houses  which  the  fire  had  not  reached ;  so  that  all  the 
valuable  merchandise  they  contained  was  either  carried 
off,  or  reduced  to  ashes.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  hduses, 
and  almost  all  the  public  buildings,  the  cathedrals  of 
St.  John  and  St.  James,  the  orphan-house,  eight  parson- 
age houses,  eight  schools,  the  town-house,  and  every 
thing  contained  in  it,  the  public  weigh-house,  the  prison, 
the  archives,  and  all  the  other  documents  of  the  town- 
council,  the  plate,  and  other  things  of  value,  presented 
to  the  town,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  emperors,  kings, 
and  other  princes  and  noblemen,  were  entirely  destroyed, 
and  more  than  four  hundred  citizens  were  killed  in  this 
assault  Of  the  whole  town  there  was  left  standing  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  houses,  two  churches,  the 
council,  library,  and  the  salt-work.  The  queen  of  Po- 
land was  so  affected  by  this  melancholy  account,  that  she 
is  said  to  have  fainted  away  upon  hearing  it.  As  this 
city  belonged  to  their  friend  the  king  of  Poland,  the 
.  Austrians  thought  proper  to  publish  an  excuse  for  their 
conduct,  ascribing  it  entirely  to  the  necessity  they  were 
under,  and  the  obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Prussian 
garrison.  But  what  excuses  can  atone  for  such  barbarity  ? 
§  IX.  The  corps  under  the  prince  of  Prussia,  which 
had  been  witnesses  to  the  destruction  of  this  unhappy 
place,  was,  by  the  king's  march  to  Bautzen,  fortunately 
extricated  from  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
Austrians,  who,  upon  his  majesty's  approach,  retired 
from  their  posts  on  the  right.  Soon  after  this  event, 
the  prince  of  Prussia,  finding  his  health  much  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,'  quitted  the  army,  and 

*  This  was  the  reason  that  was  publicly  assij^ned  for  his  qulttiog  the 
army;  but  a  much  more  probable  one,  which  was  only  whispered,  jseemy 
to  hn\e  keen,  that  thu  prince,1han  whom  none  erer  was  more  remarkablb 
for  humanity  and  the  social  virtues,  disliking  the  violent  pfoceediogs  of 
the  king  his  brother,  conid  not  refrain  from  expostulating  with  him  oa 
that  sabjeot ;  upon  wWoh  h»  majesty,  with  an  air  of  great  disapprobalioii, 
told  hla,  «  That  the  ak  of  Beriin  would  b^  tetter  for  hitti  diao  thiit  ^  Ifiia 
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returned  to  Berlin.    In  the  meantime^  mareschal  Keith^ 
who  bad  been  left  upon  the  frontier^  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia^  arrived  at  Fima^  having 
been  much  harassed  in  his  march  by  the  enemy's  irre- 
gular troops,  and  lost  some  waggons  of  provisions  and 
baggage.     After  resting  a  day  at  Pirna,  he  pursued  his 
march  through  Dresden  with  twenty  battalions^  and  forty 
squadrons^  and  encamped  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe,  be- 
fore  the  gate  of  the  new  city,  from  whence  he  joined  the 
king  between  Bautzen  and  Coerlitz.    The  Prussian 
army,  now  re*assembled  at  this  place,  amounted  to  about 
sixty  thousand  men,  besides  twelve  battalions  and  ten 
squadrons  which  remained  in  the  famous  camp  at  Pima, 
under  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  to  cover  Dresden, 
secure  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  check  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Austrian  irregulars,  with  whom,  as  they 
were  continually  flying  about  the  skirts  of  the  Prussian 
army,  as  well  in  their  encampments  as  on  their  marches, 
almost  daily  skinnishes  happened,  with  various  success. 
Though  some  of  these  encounters  were  very  bloody, 
they  cost  the  Prussians  much  fewer  men  than  they  Idst 
by  desertion  since  the  battle  of  Kolin.   The  reason  seems 
obvious : — the  Prussian  army  had  been  recruited,  in  times 
of  peace,  from  all  parts  of  Germany ;  and  though  this 
way  of  recruiting  may  be  very  proper  in  such  times,  yet 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  in  a  state  c^ actual  war; 
especially  an  unfortunate  war;  because  the  fidelity  of 
sttch  soldiers  can  never  be  so  much  depended  on  as  that 
of  natives,  who  serve  their  natural  sovereign  from  prin- 
ciple, and  not  merely  for  pay,  and  who  must  desert  their 
country^^  their  parents,  and  their  frietids,  at  the  same 
jtkne  that  they  desert  their  prince. 

§  X«  It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  somfe 
events  which  could  not  easily  be  mentioned  before,  with- 

camp.*  The  prince  accordingly  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  soon 
'iMbr;  grief  aad  concern  for  the  weHhre  of  Jm  forotfaw,  and  for  the  irtepi 
talraa  by  him,  having  no  imall  iharo  in  hia  death* 
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out  breaking  through  the  order  we  have  proposed  to 
ourselves  in  the  writing  of  this  history. — The  empress^ 
queen,  more  embittered  than  ever  against  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  his  allies,   recalled  her  ministers,  count 
Coloredo  and  monsieur  Zohern,  from  London,  towards 
the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  about  the  same  time  count 
Kaunitz,  great  chancellor  of  the  empire,  infontied  Mr. 
Keith  the  British  minister  at  Vienna,  that  the  court  of 
London,  by  the  succours  it  had  given,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  give,  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  other 
circumstances  relating  to  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
having  broken  the  solemn  engagements  which  united 
this  crown  with  the  house  of  Austria,  her  majesty  the 
empress-queen  had  thought  proper  t&  recall  her  minister 
from  England,  and  consequently  to  break  off  all  corre- 
spondence.    Mr.  Keith,  in  pursuance  of  this  notice,  set 
out  from  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  July ;  as  did  also  Mr. 
DesroUes,  his  Britannic  majesty's  minister  at  the  court 
of  Brussels,  from  this  last  place,  about  the  same  time. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  general  Pisa,  commandant  of  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  and  the  maritime  ports  of  Flanders,  sent  his 
^jutant  to  the  English  vice-consul  at  Ostend,  at  six 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  to  tell  him,  that,  by  orders  from 
his  court,  all  communication  with  England  was  broke 
off;  and  desired  the  vice-consul  to  intimate  to  the  packet- 
boats  and  British  shipping  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Nieii- 
port,  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to  return 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  empress-queen  till  farther 
disposition  should  be  made.     The  reasons  alleged  by 
the  court  of  Vienna  for  debarring  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  from  the  use  of  these  ports,  obtained 
for  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  arms  and  treasures  of 
Great  Britain,  were,  "That  her  imperial  majesty  the 
empress-queen,  could  not  with  indifference,  see  England, 
instead  of  giving  succours  due  to  her  by  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her  enemy  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  actually  afford  him  all  manner  of  assist- 
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ance,  assembling  armies  to  oppose  those  which  the  most 
Christian  king,  her  ally,  had  sent  to  her  aid,  and  suffer- 
ing privateers  to  exercise  open  violence  in  her  roads, 
under  the  cannon  of  her  ports  and  coasts,  withoi^f  giving 
^e  least  satisfaction  or  answer  to  the  complaints  made 
on  that  account ;  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  himself, 
at  the  very  time  she  was  offering  him  a  neutrality  for 
Hanover,  publishing,  by  a  message  to  his  parliament, 
that   she  had  formed,  with  the  most  Christian  king, 
dangerous  designs  against  that  electorate ;  therefore,  her 
majesty,  desirous  of  providing  for  the  security  of  her  ports, 
judged  it  expedient  to  give  the  forementioned  orders; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  declare,  that  she  could  no  longer 
permit  a  free  communication  between  her  subjects  and 
the  English,  which  had  hitherto  been  founded  upon 
treaties,  that  Great  Britain  had,  without  scruple,  openly 
violated."    Notwithstanding  these  orders,  the  English 
packet-boats,  with  letters,  were  allowed  to  pass  as  usual 
to  and  from  Ostend  ;  the  ministers  of  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty wisely  considering  how  good  a  revenue  the  postage 
of  English  letters  brings  in  to  the  post-office  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.     Ostend  and  Nieuport,  by  order 
of  her  imperial  majesty,  received  each  of  them  a  French 
garrison ;  the  former  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  the  latter 
the  next  day,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Motte, 
upon  whose  arrival  the  Austrian  troops  evacuated  those 
places ;  though  the  empress-queen  still  reserved  to  herself, 
in  both  of  them,  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  her  rights 
of  sovereignty  ;  to  which  purpose  an  oath  was  admini- 
stered to  the  French  commandant  by  her  majesty's  mi- 
nister-plenipotentiary for  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries.     At  the  same  time,  their  imperial  and  most 
Christian  majesties  notified  to  the  magistracy  of  Ham- 
burgh, that  they  must  not  admit  any  English  man-of- 
war,  or  transports,  into  their  port,  on  pain  of  having  a 
French  garrison  imposed  on  them.  The  city  ofGueldres, 
which  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  French  ever  since  the 
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beginning  of  summer,  was  forced  by  famine  to  capitulate 
on  the  24th  of  August,  and  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  in  order  to  be  conducted  to 
Berlin  ;  but  so  many  of  thpra  deserted,  that,  when  they 
passed  by  Cologne,  the  whole  garrison  consisted  only  of 
the  commandant  and  forty-seven  men.  By  the  sur- 
render of  this  place,  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  the 
French  and  their  allies  quite  up  to  Magdeburgh  ;  and 
the  empress-queen  immediately  received  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  from  the  revenues  of  Cleves  and  la 
Marcke  alone. 

§  XI. .  To  return  to  the  affairs  more  immediately  re- 
lating to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  advanced  posts  of 
the  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  at  Pima  were  attacked,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  by  a  body  of  hussars,  and  other 
irregular  troops  of  the  Austrians ;  but  the  Prussians 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  several  men 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  IQth  of  the  same 
month,  early  in  the  morning,  a  great  number  of  Aus- 
trian Pandours  surrounded  a  little  town  called  Gotliebe, 
in  which  a  Prussian  garrison  was  quartered,  with  a  de- 
sign to  take  it  by  surprise.  The  Pandours  attacked  it 
on  all  sides,  and  in  the  beginning  killed  twenty-three 
Prussians,  and  wounded  many;  but  the  Prussians  hav- 
ing rallied,  repulsed  the  assailants  with  great  loss.  These, 
however,  were  but  a  sort  of  preludes  to  much  more  de- 
cisive actions  which  happened  soon  after.  Silesia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  undisturbed  this  year,  began  now  to 
feel  the  effects  of  war.  Baron  Jahnus,  an  Austrian  co- 
lonel, entering  that  country  with  only  a  handful  of  men, 
made  himself  master  of  Hirschberg,  Waldenberg,  Got- 
tesburg,  Frankenstein,  and  Landshut.  They  were,  in- 
deed, but  open  places ;  and  he  was  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  Strigau.  On  the  side  of  Franconia  the 
army  of  the  empire  was  assembling  with  all  speed,  under 
the  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen ;  the  French  were 
marching  a  second  army  from  their  interior  provinces 
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into  Alsace,  in  order  to  join  the  imperialists :  the  first 
division  of  their  troops  had  already  entered  the  empire, 
and  were  advanced  as  far  as  Hanau.  The  Swedes  were 
now  preparing,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  send  a 
numerous  army  into  Pomerania ;  and  the  Russians,  who, 
since  the  taking  of  Memel,  had  not  done  the  king  of 
Prussia  much  damage,  besides  that  of  obliging  him  to 
keep  an  army  in  Prussia  to  oppose  them,  and  interrupt- 
ing the  trade  of  Konigsberg  by  their  squadrons,  were 
again  advancing  with  hasty  strides  towards  Prussia, 
marking  their  steps  with  horrid  desolation.  Field- 
mareschal  Lehwald,  who  had  been  left  in  Prussia,  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  guard  that  kingdom 
during  the  absence  of  his  master,  was  encamped  near 
Velau,  when  the  Russians^,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
thousand^  after  taking  Memel,  advanced  against  the 
territories  of  the  Prussian  king,  whose  situation  now 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  In  the 
night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  August,  colonel  Ma- 
lachowsti,  one  of  mareschal  Lehwald's  officers,  march- 
ed to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy,  when  a 
skirmish  happened,  which  lasted  near  two  hours,  be- 
tween his  advanced  ranks  and  a  Russian  detachment, 
three  times  stronger  than  the  Prussians.  The  Russians 
were  repulsed,  and  fled  into  the  woods,  after  having  fifty 
men  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded.  The  Prus- 
sians lost  but  one  man,  and  had  fourteen  wounded. 

§  XII.  Several  other  little  skirmishes  happened  be- 
tween straggling  parties  of  the  two  armies;  and  the 
Russians  went  on  pillaging  and  laying  waste  every  thing 
before  them,  till  at  length  the  two  armies  having  ap- 
proached one  another  in  Brandenburgh-Prussia,  mares- 
chal Lehwald,  finding  it  impossible  to  spare  detachments 
from  so  small  a  number  as  his  was,  compared  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  to  cover  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the 
outrages  committed  on  them  by  the  Russian  Cossacks, 
and  other  barbarians  belonging  to  them,  judged  it  abso- 
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lately  necessary,  to  attack  their  main  army,  and  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  his  great  disadvantage  in  almost 
every  respect >  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  on  the  30th 
of  iVugust.     The  Russians,  consisting,  as  we  before 
observed,  of  eighty  thousand  regulars,  under  the  com- 
mand of  mareschal  Apraxin,  avoiding  the  open  field, 
were  intrenched  in  a  most  advantageous   camp  near 
Norkitten  in  Prussia.     Their  army  was  composed  of 
four  lines,  each  of  which  was  guarded  by  an  intrench- 
ment,  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  batteries  being  placed  upon  all  the  emi- 
nences, mareschal  Lehwald's  army  scarcely  amounting 
to  thirty  thousand  men.     The  action  began  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  was  carried  on  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  Prussians  entirely  broke  the  whole  first  line  of 
the  enemy,  and  forced  all  their  batteries.     The  prince 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  brother  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  routed  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry,  and  afterward  fell  upon  a  regiment  of  gre- 
nadiers, which  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  when  the  Prus- 
sians came  to  the  second  intrenchment,  mareschal  Leh-. 
wald,  seeing  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  carry  it  with- 
out exposing  his  army  too  much,  took  the  resolution  to 
retire.     The  Prussians  returned  to  their  former  camp  at 
Velau,  and  the  Russians  remained  in  their  present  situa- 
tion.    The  loss  of  the  Prussians,  little  exceeding  two 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  was  immediately  replaced 
out  of  the  disciplined  militia.     The  Russians  lost  a  much 
greater  number.     Greneral  Lapuchin  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  with  a  colonel  of  the  Russian  artill^y ; 
but  the  former  was  sent  back  on  his  parole.    The  Prus- 
sian army  had,  at  first,  made   themselves  masters   of 
above  eighty  pieces  of  cannon;  but  were  afterwsard  obli- 
ged to  abandon  them  with  eleven  of  their  own,  for  want 
of  carriages.  Three  Russian  generals  were  killed;  but  the 
Prussians  lost  no  general  or  officer  of  distinction,  of  which 
rank  count  Dohna  was  the  only  one  that  was  wounded. 
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§  XIII.  After  this  engagement,  mareschal  LehwAld 
changed  the  position  of  his  army,  by  drawing  towards 
^  Peterswald ;  and  the  Russians,  after  remaining  quite 
'  inactive  till  the  13th  of  September,  on  a  sudden,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  every  one,  retreated  out  of  Prussia  with 
such  precipitation,  that  they  left  all  their  sick  and  wound- 
ed behind  them,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  men,  together  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  their  military  stores.  Mares- 
chal Apraxin  masked  his  design  by  advancing  all  his  irre- 
gulars towards  the  Prussian  army ;  so  that  mareschal 
Lehwald  was  not  informed  of  it  till  the  third  day,  when 
he  detached  prince  George  of  Holstein  with  ten  thou- 
sand horse  to,  pursue  them  ;  but  with  little  hopes  of 
coming  up  with  them,  as  they  made  forced  marches,  in 
order  to  be  sooner  in  their  own  country.  However, 
the  Prussians  took  some  of  them  prisoners,  and  many 
stragglers  were  killed  by  the  country  people  in  their 
flight  towards  Tilsit,  which  they  abandoned,  though 
they  still  kept  Memel,  and  shortly  after  added  some 
•new  fortifications  to  that  place.  They  made  their  re- 
treat in  two  columns,  one  of  which  directed  its  course 
towards  Memel ;  while  the  other  took  the  nearest  way 
through  the  bailiwick  of  Absternen,  and  threw  bridges 
over  the  river  Jura.  Both  columns  burnt  every  village 
they  passed  through  without  distinction .  The  Prussians 
were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit  of  these  barba- 
rians, because  the  bridges  thrown  over  the  river  Memel 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  stream .  The 
Russian  army  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  bread,  as  all 
the  countries  were  ruined  through  which  it  passed,  so 
that  they  could  procure  no  sort  of  subsistence  but  herb- 
age and  rye-bread.  All  the  roads  were  strewed  with 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses.  The  real  cause  of  this 
sudden  retreat  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  reason  of 
stopping  so  long,  the  year  before,  on  the  borders  of  Li- 
thuania ;  though  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  illness  of  the  czarina,  who  was  sei^  with  a  kind  of 
apoplectic  lit^  and  had  made  some  new  regulations  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  which  rendered  it  expedient 
that  the  regular  forces  should  be  at  hand,  to  support 
the  measures  taken  by  the  government. 

§  XIV.  The  king  of  Prussia,  after  remaining  for  some 
time  encamped  between  Bautzen  and  Goerlitz,  removed 
his  headquarters  to  Bernstedel;  and  on  the  15th  of 
August,  his  army  came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  camp, 
and  within  cannon-shot  of  it :  upon  which  the  Austrians 
struck  their  tents,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
their  camp.  The  king  formed  his  army  over  against 
them,  and  immediately  went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
between  the  armies ;  but  as  it  was  then  late,  he  deferred 
the  more  exact  examination  of  that  circumstance  till  the 
next  day.  The  two  armies  continued  under  arms  all 
night.  Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  the  king  fqund 
the  Austrians  encamped  with  their  right  at  the  river 
Weisle ;  the  rest  of  their  army  extended  along  a  rising 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  wood, 
which  protected  their  left ;  and  before  their  front  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  they  were  drawn  up,  was  a 
small  brook  passable  only  in  three  places,  and  for  no 
more  than  four  or  five  men  a-breast.  Towards  the  left 
of  their  army  was  an  opening,  where  three  or  four  bat- 
talions might  have  marched  in  front;  but  behind  it  they 
had  placed  three  lines  of  infantry,  and  on  a  hill  which 
flanked  this  opening,  within  musket-shot,  were  placed 
four  thousand  foot,  with  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
so  that  in  reality  this  was  the  strongest  part  of  tlieir  camp. 
The  king  left  nothing  undone  to  bring  the  Austrians  to 
a  battle ;  but  finding  them  absolutely  bent  on  avoiding 
it,  after  lying  four  days  before  them,  he  and  bis  army  re- 
turned to  their  camp  at  Bernstedel.  They  were  followed 
by  some  of  the  enemy's  hussars  and  Pandours,  who  how- 
ever had  not  the  satisfaction  to  take  the  smallest  booty 
in  this  retreat.    The  Austrian  army,  which  thus  declined 
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engaging,  was,  by  their  own  account,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  strong,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  the  day  he  returned  to  Bern- 
stedel,  after  he  had  retired  about  two  thousand  yards, 
again  drew  up  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  and  remained 
so  upwards  of  an  hour,  but  not  a  man  stirred  from  the 
Austrian  camp.  The  army  of  the  empire,  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  and  that  of  the 
French,  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  making  together 
about  fifty  thousand  men,  half  of  which  were  French, 
had  by  this  time  joined,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Erfurth, 
in  Saxony;  upon  which  his  Prussian  majesty,  finding 
that  all  his  endeavours  could  not  bring  the  Austnans  to 
an  engagement,  set  put  from  Lusatid,  accompanied  by 
mareschal  Keith,  with  sixteen  battalions  and  forty  squa.*' 
drons  of  his  troops,  and  arrived  at  Dresden  on  the  29th 
of  August,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  in  a  strong  camp 
under  the  prince  of  Bevern.  With  this  detachment, 
which  by  the  junction  of  several  bodies  of  troops,  amount- 
ed to  about  forty  thousand  men,  he  made  ^  quick  march, 
by  the  way  of  Leipzig  towards  Erfurth,  to  give  battle  to 
the  united  army  of  the  French  and  the  empire.  But 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Erfurth,  which  was  on  the  14th 
of  September,  the  enemy  had  retreated  towards  Gotha ; 
and  upon  his  farther  approach,  they  retired  to  Eyesenach, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  in  a  very  strong  camp. 
His  majesty^s  head-quarters  were  at  Kirschlaben,  near 
Erfurth.  While  the  two  armies  were  thus  situated, 
major-general  Seydelitz,  who  occupied  the  town  of  Go- 
tha, being  infornied  on  the  19th  that  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  was  coming  towards  him,  and  thai  it  consisted  of 
two  regiments  of  Austrian  hussars,  one  reginient  of 
French  hussars,  and  a  detachment  made  up  of  French 
grenadiers,  troops  of  the  army  of  theempire,  and  a  great 
number  of  Croats  and  Pandours^  retired  and  posted  him* 
self  at  some  distance.  The  enemy  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  castle ;  but  general  Seyde- 
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litz,  having  been  reinforced,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  vigour,  that  he  soon  obliged  them  to  abandon  this 
new  conquest,  and  to  retire  with  great  precipitation ;  a 
report  having  been  spread  that  the  Prussian  army  was 
advancing  against  them  with  the  king  himself  in  person. 
The  Prussian  hussars  took  a  considerable  booty  on  this 
occasion,  and  general  Seydelitz  sent  prisoners  to  the 
camp,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors,  four  lieute- 
nants, and  sixty-two  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  who  had  also 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  killed.  After  this  action, 
his  Prussian  majesty  advanced  near  Eyesenach,  with  a  de- 
sign to  attack  the  combined  army ;  but  they  were  so 
strongly  intrenched,  that  he  found  it  impracticable.  His 
provisions  falling  short,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Erfurth,  and  soon  after  to  Naumburgh  on  the  river  Sa- 
la  ;  whereupon  the  combined  army  marched,  and  again 
took  possession  of  Gotha,  Erfurth,  and  Wieman  :  which 
last  place,  however,  they  soon  after  quitted. 

§  XV.  Upon  the  king  of  Prussia's  leaving  Bernstedel, 
the  Austrians  took  possession  of  it  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  made  prisoners  a  Prussian  battalion  which, 
had  been  left  there.     The  next  day  fifteen  thousand. 

m 

Austrians  attacked  two  battalions  of  general  Winterfidd's 
troops,  being  part  of  the  prince  of  Bevern's  army,  who 
were  posted  on  a  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Neiss,  near  HennersdorfF,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Go- 
erlitz;  and  after  being  repulsed  several  times,  at  last 
made  themselves  masters  of, the  eminence.  The  loss  in 
this  action  was  considerable  on  both  sides,  but  greatest 
on  that  of  the  Prussians,  not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
their  slain,  which  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  Austrians, 
as  by  the  death  of  their  brave  general  Winterfield,  who 
as  he  was  leading  up  succours  to  the  battalions  that  were 
engaged,  received  a  shot  from  a  cannon,  of  which  he 
died  the  night  following.  The  generals  Nadasti  and. 
Cleriei,  count  d*Arberg,  colonel  Elrickhausen,  and  seve- 
ral other  persons  of  distinction,  were  wounded,  and  the 
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young  countof  Groesbeck  and  the  marquis  d*Asque  killed 
on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  who  took  six  pieces  of  the 
Prussian  cannon,  six  pair  of  their  colours,  and  made  ge- 
neral Kemeke,  the  count  d'Anhalt,  and  some  other  offi- 
cers, prisoners.  After  this  skirmish,  the  prince  of  Se- 
vern, with  the  Prussian  army  under  his  command,  re- 
treated from  Goerlitz  to  Rothenberg,  then  passed  the 
Queiss  at  SygersdorfF,  from  whence  he  marched  to  Bunt- 
lau,  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  reached  Bres- 
lau,  without  suffering  any  loss,  though  the  numerous 
army  of  the  Austrians  followed  him  for  some  days. 
Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  chose  a  very  strong  camp  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Oder,  in  order  to  cover  the  city  of 
Breslau,  to  the  fortifications  of  which  he  immediately 
added  several  new  works.  Though  neither  side  had  any 
very  signal  advantage  in  this  engagement,  more  than 
that  the  Austrians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  yet. 
great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Vienna  on  account  of  it. 
The  death  of  general  Winterfield  was,  indeed,  an  irrepa- 
rable loss  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  received,  at  the 
same  time,  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  and  of  the 
Swedes  having  now  actually  began  hostilities  in  Pome- 
rania. 

§  XVI.  A  body  of  the  French,  who,  let  loose  against 
the  king  of  Prussia,  by  the  ever-memorable  and  shame- 
ful convention  of  Closter-Seven,  and  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburgh,  were  worsted  at 
Eglen  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  Horn,  whom  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick had  detached  from  a  body,  of  troops  with  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  had  sent  him  to  defend  those  coun-^ 
tries.  The  Prussians  took  prisoners  the  count  de  Lu- 
signan,  colonel,  eighteen  other  rFrench  officers,  and  four 
hundred  soldiers,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  con- 
siderable booty  in  baggage,  &c.,  with  the  loss  of  only- 
two  men ;  and  moreover,  a  French  officer  and  forty  men 
were  made  prisoners  at  Halberstadt.     Upon  this  cheeky 
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the  French  evacuated  the  country  of  Halberstadt  for  a 
little  while ;  but  returning  again  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, with  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  mareschal 
Richelieu's  army,  which  he  now  could  easily  spare,  prince 
Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Winsleben,  near  the 
city  of  Magdeburgh.  The  dangers  which  had  been 
hitherto  kept  at  a  distance  from. the  Prussian  dominions, 
by  the  surprising  activity  of  their  king,  now  drew  nearer, 
and  menaced  them  on  all  sides.  Mareschal  Richelieu, 
with  eighty  battalions  and  a  hundred  squadrons,  entered 
the  country  of  Halberstadt,  and  levied  immense  contri- 
butions ;  whilst  the  allied  army  of  the  French  and  im- 
perialists, being  joined  by  six  thousand  men,  under  ge- 
neral Laudohn,  who  had  just  defeated  a  regiment  of 
Prussian  cavalry  near  Erfurth,  marched  to  Weissenfells, 
a  city  in  the  very  centre  of  Thuringia.  The  Swedes  had 
actually  taken  some  towns  in  Pomerania,  and  were  ad- 
vancing to  besiege  Stetin,  and  the  Austrians,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Lignitz,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Silesia,  had  now  laid  siege  to  Schweidnitz,  and 
were  preparing  to  pass  the  Oder,  in  order  to  attack  the 
prince  of  Bevern  in  his  camp  near  Breslau.  In  the  mean- 
time, ^they  made  frequent  and  always  destructive  incur- 
sions into  Brandenburgh ,  to  oppose  which,  his  Prussian 
majesty  ordered  detachments  from  all  his  regiments  in 
those  parts  to  join  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  sent 
the  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  from  Leipzig^  with  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  men  to  guard  Berlin,  whilst  he  himself 
marched  with  the  troops  under  his  command  to  Inter- 
beck,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Lower  Lusatia,  to  be  the 
more  at  hand  to  cover  Brandenburgh,  and  preserve  the 
communication  with  Silesia. 

§  XVII.  Whilst  these  precautions  were  taking,  ge^ 
neral  Haddick,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Aus- 
trians, entered  Brandenburgh  on  the  l6th  of  October, 
and  the  next  day  arrived  before  Berlin,  of  which  city 
he  demanded  a  contribution  of  six  hundred  thousand 
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crowns ;  but  contented  himself  with  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.  The  Austrians  pillaged  two  of  the  suburbs ; 
but,  before  they  could  do  any  farther  mischief,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  in  great  haste,  at  the  approach  of 
the  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  whose  vanguard  entered 
the  city  in  the  evening  of  their  departure.  This  alarm, 
however,  obliged  the  queen  and  the  royal  family  of 
Prussia  to  remove  to  Magdeburgh  on  the  23d ;  and  the 
n)ost  valuable  records  were  sent  to  the  fort  of  Spandau, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Havel'  and  the  Sphre.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  now 
felt  most  severely  the  cruel  effects  of  the  power  of  their 
new  master.  The  Prussian  commandant  in  that  city 
had,  by  order  of  the  king,  demanded  of  them  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  a  sum  far  greater  than  it  was  in 
their  power  to  raise.  This  truth  they  represented,  but 
in  vain.  The  short  time  allowed  them  to  furnish  their 
contingents  being  expired,  and  all  their  efforts  to  comply 
with  this  demand  having  proved  ineffectual,  they  were 
si;d))ected  to  the  rigours  of  military  execution ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  their  houses  were  occupied  by  the 
soldiery,  who  seized  upon  the  best  apartments,  and  lived 
at  discretion ;  but  the  sum  demanded  could  not  be  found. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  this  distressed  city,  when,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  an  express  arrived,  with  advice, 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  would  soon  be  there ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  arrived  a  few  minutes  afterward,  attended  by 
his  life-guards.  At  the  same  time,  a  rumour  was  spread 
that  the  city  would  be  delivered  up  to  pillage,  which  threw 
the  inhabitants  into  the  utinost  consternation.  Their 
fears,  however,  in  that  respect  were  soon  abated,  by  his 
majesty's  declaring,  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  place, 
upon  condition  that  half  the  sum  required  should  be 
immediately  paid.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  collect 
among  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  fifty  thousand 
crowns ;  bills  of  exchange  were  drawn  upon  Amsterdam 
and  London,  for  seventy  thousand  crowns,  and  hostages 
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were  given,  by  way  of  security,  for  the  payment  of  thirty 
thousand  more  within  a  time  which  was  agreed  on.  But 
still,  notwithstanding  this,  the  military  execution  was 
continued,  even  with  greater  rigour  than  before,  and  all 
the  comfort  the  wretched  inhabitants  could  obtain  was, 
that  it  should  cease  whenever  advice  should  be  received 
that  their  bills  were  accepted. 

§  XVIII.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  tried  several  times 
to  bring  the  combined  army  under  the  princes  Saxe- 
Hilburghausen  and  Soubise  to  an  engagement  upon  fair 
ground ;  but,  finding  them  bent  on  declining  it,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  he  had 
recourse  to  one  of  those  strokes  in  war,  by  which  a  gene- 
ral is  better  seen  than  by  the  gaining  of  a  victory.     He 
made  a  feint,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  October,  as  if 
he  intended  nothing  more  than  to  secure  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  march  his  army  into  winter-quarters  back  to 
Berlin,  leaving  mareschal  Keith,  with  only  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men,  to  defend  Leipzig.   Upon  this  the  enemy 
took  courage,  passed  the  Sala,  and  having  marched  up  to 
the  city,  summoned  the  mareschal  to  surrender ;  to. 
which  he  answered,  that  the  king,  his  master,  had  or- 
dered him  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
he  would  obey  his  orders.     The  enemy  then  thought  of 
besieging  the  city  ;  but,  before  they  could  prepare  any 
one  implement  for  that  purpose,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  judging  that' 
his  feint  would  probably  induce  them  to.  take  the  step 
they  did,  had,  by  previous  and  private  orders,  collected 
together  all  his  distant  detachments,  some  of  which  were 
twenty  leagues  asunder,  and  was  advancing,  by  long 
marches,  to  Leipzig ;  upon  notice  of  which  the  enemy 
repassed  the  Sala.    The  Prussian  army  was  reassembled 
on  the  27  th  day  of  October,  and  remained  at  Leipzig  the 
28th  and  29th,  when  every  body  expected  a  battle  would . 
be  fought  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen.     On  the  30th  the 
king  drew  nigh  to  that  place,  and  on  the  3  Jst,  in  his  way 
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through  Weissenfells  and  Meresbourg,  he  made  five 
hundred  men  prisoners  of  war.  The  combined  army 
had  repassed  the  Sala  at  Weissenfells,  Meresbourg,  and 
Halle,  wherethey  broke  down  the  bridges ;  but  these 
were  soon  repaired,  and  the  whole  Prussian  army, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  hav- 
ing passed  that  river,  through  these  towns,  in  each  of 
which  they  left  a  battalion,  joined  again  on  the  3d  of 
November,  in  the  evening,  over  against  the  enemy, 
whose  forces  consisted  of  forty  thousand  French,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  imperialists.  On  the  5th,  ahput 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Prussians  received  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  every  where  in  motion. 
They  likewise  heard  the  drums  beating  the  march,  and, 
so  near  were  the  two  armies  to  each  other,  plainly  per- 
ceived from  their  camp,  that  their  whole  infantry,  which 
had  drawn  nearer  upon  the  rising  grounds  over  against 
them,  was  filing  ofFtowards  their  right.  No  certain  judg- 
ment could,  however,  yet  be  formed  of  the  enemy's  real 
design,  and,  as  they  were  in  want  of  bread,  it  was  thought 
probable  that  they  intended  to  repass  the  Unstrut;  but  it 
was  soon  perceived  that  their  several  motions  were  con- 
tradictory to  each  other.  At  the  same  time  that  some  of 
their  infantry  were  filing  off  towards  their  right,  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  wheeled  round  towards  their  left,  di- 
recting its  march  all  along  to  the  rising  grounds  with 
which  the  whole  Prussian  camp,  that  lay  in  a  bottom 
between  the  villages  of  Rederow  and  Rosbach,  was  sur- 
rounded within  the  reach  of  large  cannon.  Soon  .after 
that,  the  cavalry  were  seen  to  halt,  and  afterward  to  fall 
back  to  the  right ;  though  some  of  them  still  remained 
where  they  were,  whilst  the  rest  marched  back.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  doubts  of  the  Prussians  were 
cleared  up ;  it  plainly  appearing  then  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  attack  them,  and  that  their  dispositions  were 
ipade  with  a  view  to  surround  thetn,  and  to  open  the 
action  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear. .    A  body  of  re- 
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serve  was  posted  over  against  Rederow,  to  fall  upon  their 
routed  troops,  in  case  they  should  be  defeated,  and  to 
prevent  their  retiring  to  Meresbourg,  the  only  retreat 
which  could  then  have  been  left  them.    In  this  situation 
the  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  attack  them.     His  ma- 
jesty had  determined  to  make  the  attack  with  one  wing 
only,  and  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  made  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  the  left  wing.     The  very  instant  the 
battle  was  going  to  begin,  his  majesty  ordered  the  gene- 
ral who  commanded  the  right  wing  to  decline  engaging, 
to  take  a  proper  position  in  consequence  thereof,  and, 
above  all,  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded.     All  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians,  except  two 
or  three  squadrons,  had  already  marched  to  the  left  at 
full  gallop ;  and,  being  arrived  at  the  place  assigned  them, 
they  formed  over  against  that  of  the  enemy.   They  then 
moved  on  immediately,  the  enemy's  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  the  charge  was  very  fierce,  several  regiments 
of  the  French  coming  on  with  great  resolution.    The 
advantage,  however,  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
Prussians.     The  enemy's  cavalry  being  routed,  were 
pursued  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  spirit,  but 
having  afterward  reached  an  eminence,  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  rallying,  the  Prussian  cavalry  fell  upon 
them  afresh,  and  gave  them  so  total  a  defeat,  that  they 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.     This  happened  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.     Whilst  the  cavalry  of  the  Prussians 
charged,  their  infantry  opened.    The  enemy  cannonaded 
them  briskly  during  this  interval,  and  did  some  execu- 
tion, but  the  Prussian  artillery  was  not  idle.     After  this 
cannonading  had  continued  on  both  sides  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  the  least  intermission,  the  fire  of  the 
infantry  began.     The  enemy  could  not  stand  it,  nor 
resist  the  valour  of  the  Prussian  foot,  who  gallantly 
marched  up  to  their  batteries.     The  batteries  were  car- 
ried one  after  another,  and  the  enemy  were  forced  to 
give  way,  which  they  did  in  great  confusion.     As  the 
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left  wing  of  the  Prussians  advanced,  the  right  changed 
its  position,  and  having  soon  met  with  a  small  rising 
ground,  they  availed  themselves  of  it,  by  planting  it  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  fire  from  thence 
was  partly  pointed  at  the  enemy's  right,  to  increase  the 
disorder  there,  and  took  their  left  wing  in  front,  which 
was  excessively  galled  thereby.  At  five  the  victory  was 
decided,  the  cannonading  ceased,  and  the  enemy  fled 
on  all  sides.  They  were  pursued  as  long  as  there  was 
any  light  to .  distinguish  them,  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
night  alone  was  the  preservation  of  this  army,  which  had 
been  so  formidable  in  the  morning.  They  took  the  be- 
nefit of  the  darkness  to  hurry  into  Fryburgh,  and  there 
to  repass  the  Unstrut,  which  they  did  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  after  a  whole  night's  march.  The  king  of 
Prussia  set  out  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue  them  with 
all  his  cavalry,  supported  by  four  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
the  infantry  following  them  in  two  columns.  The  enemy 
had  passed  the  Unstrut  at  Fryburgh,  when  the  Prussians 
arrived  on  its  banks,  and  as  they  had  burnt  the  bridge, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  another,  which,  however, 
was  soon  done.  The  cavalry  passed  first,  but  could  not 
come  up  with  the  enemy  till  five  in  the  evening,  upon 
the  hills  of  Eckersberg.  It  was  then  too  late  to  force 
them  tTiere,  for  which  reason  the  king  thought  proper 
to  canton  his  army  in  the  nearest  villages,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  success  his  hussars  had  in  taking  near 
three  hundred  baggage-waggons,  and  every  thing  they 
contained.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Prussians,  in  this  im- 
portant engagement,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  general 
Meincke,  and  among  the  latter  prince  Henry  and  general 
Seydelitz.  The  enemy  lost  sixty- four  pieces  of  cannon, 
a  great  many  standards  and  colours,  near  three  thousand 
men  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several 
generals,  and  other  oflicers  of  distinction .     Three  hun- 
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dred  waggons  were  sent  to  Leipzig,  laden  with  wounded 
French  and  Swiss.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Prussians 
towards  Eckersberg,  the  enemy  retreated  with  great  pre- 
cipitation ;  and,  after  marching  all  night,  arrivisd  the  next 
day  at  Erfurth,  in  the  utmost  want  of  every  necessary  of 
life,  not  having  had  a  morsel  of  bread  for  two  days, 
during  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  live  upon  turnips, 
radishes,  and  other  roots,  which  they  dug  out  of  the 
earth.  The  French,  under  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  were 
preparing  to  go  into  winter-quarters ;  but,  upon  the  news 
of  this  defeat  of  the  combined  army,  they  again  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  and  a  large  detachment  of  them  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Duderstadt,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their 
countrymen  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  who,  with  great 
precipitancy,  made  the  best  of  their  way  from  Erfurth  to 
the  county  of  Hohenstein,  and  from  thence  bent  their 
march  towards  Halberstadt.  Of  the  remains  of  the  im- 
perial army,  which  was  now  almost  entirely  dispersed, 
whole  bodies  deserted,  and  went  over  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  soon  after  this  battle. 

§  XIX.  Whilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  thus  suc- 
cessful against  the  French  and  imperialists,  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  had  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  open  en- 
gagement with  him,  gained  ground  apace  in  Silesia.  A 
detachment  of  their  army,  under  the  command  of  count 
Nadasti,  had  already  invested  Schweidnitz,  and  opened 
the  trenches  before  it  on  the  26th  of  October.  The 
Prussian  garrison,  commanded  by  general  de  la  Motte 
Fouquet,  determined  to  defend  the  place  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  accordingly  on  the  30th  they  made  a  sally, 
in  which  they  killed,  wounded,  and  took  prisoners,  eight 
hundred  of  the  besiegers,  and  did  some  damage  to  their 
works ;  but  on  the  6th  of  November  the  Austrians  be- 
gan to  cannonade  the  city  furiously,  and  on  the  11th 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  ramparts  by  assault- 
The  garrison,  however,  having  taken  care  during  the 
siege,  to  throw  up  a  strong  intrenchment  in  the  market- 
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place;  retreated  thither  and  held  out  till  next  day,  when 
they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  After  the 
reduction  of  this  place,  general  Nadasti,  leaiving  in  it  a 
sufficient  garrison^  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops,  and  joined  the  main  army  of  the  Austrians,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  mafeschal 
Daun,  who,  whilst  he  was  busied  in  the  siege  of  Schweid* 
nitz,  had  invested  Breslau  on  the  left  of  the  Oder ;  the 
prince  of  Bevem  defending  it  on  the  right,  where  he  was 
strongly  encamped^  with  his  little  army  under  the  cannon 
of  the  city.  The  whole  army  of  the  Austrians  being 
now  reassembled,  and  intelligence  having  been  brought, 
not  only  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  late  victory  near  Leip^ 
23g,  but  also  that  he  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
prince  of  Bevem,  it  was  resolved  immediately  to  attack 
the  last  in  his  intrenchments.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d 
of  November,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians 
began  a  most  furious  discharge  of  their  cannon,  forty  of 
which  were  twenty-four-pounders,  and  this  continued 
without  ceasing  till  one,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  se-* 
vere  fire  of  their  small  arms,  which  lasted  till  five  in. the 
evening.  The  Prussians,  with  undaunted  resolutiony 
stood  two  of  the  most  violent  attacks  that  ever  were 
made ;  but  at  the  third,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
assailed  on  both  sides,  they  began  to  lose  ground,  and 
were  forced  to  retire  from  one  intrenchment  to  another* 
In  this  extremity,  night  coming  on,  the  Prussian  gene- 
rals fearing  their  intrenchments  would  be  entirely  forced^ 
and  that  they  should  then  be  totally  defeated,  thought 
proper  to  retreat.  The  prince  of  Bevern,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  an  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oder,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  troops 
threw  themselves  into  Bi-eslau,  which  they  might  have 
defended,  in  all  probability,  till  the  king  had  come  to 
its  relief.  But,  ort  the  24th,  their  commander-in-chief, 
the  prince  of  Bevern,  going  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 
with  only  a  single  groom  to  attend  him,  fell  in  among  a 
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party  of  Croats,  who  took  him  prisoner.*  His  army ^ 
thtjs  deprived  of  their  general,  retreated  northward  that 
night,:  leaving  in  BreslaU  only  foar  battalions,  who,  thQ 
next  day,  surrendered  the  place  by  capttnlation,  one  of 
the  articles  of  whidi  was,  that  they  should  not  serve 
lig^inst  the  empress,  or  hei*  allies^  for  two  years.  All 
the  magazines,  chests,  artillery,  &c.  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  The  garrison  marched  out  with 
all  military  honours^  conducted  by  general  Leswitzi 
governor  of  Breslau.  Though  the  Austrians  sung  Te 
Deum  for  this  victory,  th^  owned  that  such  another 
would  put  an  end  to  their  army,  for  it  cost  them  the  lives 
of  twelve  thousand  men  ;  a  number  almost  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  Prussian  a  toy  before  the  battle.  They  had 
four  almost  inaccessible  intrenchments  to  force,  plaiited 
thick  with  cannon,  which  fired  cartridge-shot  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  the  evening,  and  the  Prussians,  when 
attacked,  were  never  once  put  into  the  least  confusion^ 
Among  the  slaiii,  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  were  ge^ 
neral  Wurben,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians^  did  not  much  exceed  three 
thousand  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 
which  last  there  were,  about  sixteen  hundred.  Their 
g^deral,  Kleist,  was  found  dead  on  thq  field  of  battl6« 
\  XX.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who,  like  Caesar,  thought 

*  We  are  told,  tliat  he  mistook  these  Croats  for  Prassian  hussars.  But 
some  of  the  circamstances  of  this  mysterious  affair  were  interpreted  into 
a  premeditated  design  in  the  prince  to  be  talcen  priaoner.  It  cannot 
otherwise  be  supposed,  that  a  man  of  iiisrank,  a  prince,  a  commander-in- 
chief,  should  officiously  undertake  the  always  dangerous  task  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  enemy,  with  so  slight  an  attendance  as  only  one  nian,  and  that 
but  a  groom,  even  if  he  had  judged  it  necessar}'  to  see  things  with  his  owa 
eyes.  Some  secret  dissatisfaction,  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  may  possibly 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  taking  this  step ;  or,  which  seems  still  more 
probable,  he  might  be  ashamed,  or,  perhaps,  even  afraid  to  see  the  king, 
his  mimter^  after  having  so  injudlcionsly  abandoned  the  defence  of  Bres- 
lau»  by  quitting  his  lines,  which,  it  is  asserted,  his  Prussian  m»jciity  had 
sent  him  express  orders  not  to  quit  on  any  account  whatever,  for  that  be 
woAld  certainly  be  with  him  by  lUe  dtb  of  December,  in  which^  we  shall 
find,  he  k^t  hii  wpsd» 
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notfiing  was  done,  while  any  thing  was  left  undonei 
stayed  no  longer  at  Rosbach  than  till  the  routed  forces 
of  the  French  and  imperialists,  whom  he  had  defeated 
there,  oil  the  5  th  of  November,  were  totally  dispersed. 
Then  he  marched  directly,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  for  Silesia,  and,  on  the  34th  of  that  month,  arrived 
at  Naumberg,  on  the  Queiss,  a  little  river  which  runs 
into  the  Bobber,  having  in  his  route  detached  mareschal 
Keith,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  clear  SaKony  from 
all  the  Austrian  piarties,  and  then  to  make  an  irruption 
into  Bohemia ;  a  service  which  he  performed  so  efiec- 
tually,  as  to  raise  large  contributions  in  the  cirdes  of 
Satz  and  Leitmeritz,  and  even  to  give  an  alarm  to 
Prague  itself.  His  majesty  reserved  for  himself  only 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  advanced,  with  hia 
usual  rapidity,  to  Barchwitz,  where,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  happened  at  Schweidnitz  and  at  j^eslau,  he 
was  joined  by  twenty-four  thousand  more ;  part  of  them 
troops  which  he  had  ordered  from  Saxony,  part  the 
remains  of  the  army  lately  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Bevern,  and  part  the  late  garrison  of  Schweidnitz,  which 
had  foui!ki  means  to  escape  from  the  Austrians,  and 
accidentally  joined  their  king  upon  his  march.*"  With 
this  force,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians,  who 
were  intrenched  at  Lissa,  near  Breslau.    On  the  4th  of 

^Whilst  the  Austrians  were  conducting  tb«m  to  prison,  on  their  roate# 
they  chanced  to  hear  of  the  'victory  their  master  had  gained  at  Rosbach. 
Animated  by  these  tidings,  they  unanimously  rose  upon  the  escort  that 
guarded  them^  whieh»  happening  not  to  be  very  strong,  they  entirely  di%f$ 
persed.  Thus  freed,  they  marched  on,  not  very  certain  of  their  way,  fn 
hopes  to  rejoin  some  corps  of  the  Prussian  troops,  their  countrymen. 
The  same  fortune  which  freed  them,  led  them  directly  to  the  army  com* 
manded  by  the  king  himself,  which  was  hastening  to  their  relief,  as  wcU 
as  to  that  of  the  prince  of  Bevern^  This  unexpected  meeting  was  equally 
pleasing  to  both,  the  prisoners  not  having  heard  any  thing  of  his  majes- 
ty's march ;  «nd,  at  the  same  time  this  lucky  incident,  whilst  it  Added  « 
considerable  strength  to  the  anny,  added  likewioe  to  its  confidence ;  for 
the  slightest  occurrence  is  construed  into  an  omen  by  an  army  at  the  evo 
ojT an  engagement. 

X2 
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December,  he  seized  upon  their  ovens  at  Neumarky  and 
upon  a  considerable  magazine,  guarded  by  two  regiments 
of  Croats,  who  retired  to  a  rising  ground,  where  bis  ma- 
jesty ordered  his  hussars  to  surround  them,  and  send  a 
trumpet  to  summon  them  to  surrender  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.     Upon   their  refusal,  the  hussars  of 
Ziethen  fell  upon  them,  sabre  in  hand,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  having  been  cut  in  pieces,  the  rest  threw 
down  their  arms,  begging  for  quarter  on  their  knees. 
After  this  seizure,  and  after  having  distributed  to  his 
army  the  bread  prepared  for  his  enemies,  he  began  again, 
the  next  morning,  his  march  towards  Lisea.     General 
Ziethen,  who. led  the  vanguard  of  light-horse,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Austrian  hus- 
sars, and  three  regiments  of  Saxon  dragoons,  which 
were  the  very  best  cavalry  the  enemy  had  left  after  the 
battle  of  the  22d.     They  had  been  detached  by  the 
Austrians,  in  order  to  retard  the  king's  march,  and  to 
conceal  their  own,  till  their  batteries  should  be  com- 
fdeted  ;  for,  as  they  held  the  small  number  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  contempt,  their  intention  was  to  have  met  the 
king  two  German  miles  from  their  intrenchments.    The 
Austrian  cavalry  having  been  vigorously  repulsed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  general  Ziethen  perceived,  that 
their  whole  army  was  forming.     He  immediately  ac-^ 
quainted  the  king  with  what  he  had  discovered,  and 
his  majesty,  after  having  himself  observed  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  made  his  own  with  that  sagacity  and 
^ .  dispatch  for  which  he  has  always  been  remarkable.    The 
action  began  by  attacking  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of 
large  cannon,  which  covered  the  right  wing  of  the  ene- 
my.    The  two  battalions  of  guards,  with  the  regiments 
of  the  margrave  Charles  and  of  Itzenplitz,  marched  up, 
amidst  a  most  terrible  fire^  to  the  very  mouths  of  the 
cannon,  with  their  bayonets  screwed.     In  this  attack, 
the  Prussians  sustained  their  greatest  loss,  though  the 
battery  was  carried  as  soon  almost  as  they  could  reach 
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it :  then  the  enemy's  artillery,  now  turned  against  them- 
selves, played  furiously  upon  them  with  their  own  pow- 
der. From  that  instant,  the  two  wings  and  the  centre 
of  the  l^ssians  continued  to  drive  the  enemy  before 
them,  advancing  all  the  time  with  that  firm  and  regular 
pace,  for  which  they  have  always  been  renowned,  with^ 
out  ever  halting  or  giving  way.  The  ground  which  the 
Austrians  occupied  was  very  advantageous,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  render  it  more  so  had  been  im- 
proved to  the  utmost,  by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  count 
Daun,  who,  remembering  his  former  success,  was  em- 
boldened to  enter  the  lists  again  with  his  royal  antago- 
nist. The  Prussians,  however,  no  way  terrified  by  the 
enemy's  situation,  nor  their  numbers,  went  calmly  and 
dr^dfiJly  forward.  It  was  almost  impossible,  in  the 
beginning,  for  the  Prussian  cavalry  to  act,  on  account 
of  the  impediments  of  fallen  trees,  which  the  enemy  had 
cut  down,  and  laid  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  retard  their 
approach;  but  a  judicious  disposition  which  the  king 
made  overcame  that  disadvantage.  When  he  first  form- 
ed his  army,  he  had  placed  four  battalions  behind  the 
cavalry  of  his  right  wing,  foreseeing  that  general  Na* 
dasti,  who  was  placed  with  a  corps  of  reserve  on  the 
enemy's  left,  designed  to  take  him  in  flank.  It  happen- 
ed, as  he  had  foreseen :  this  general's  horse  attacked  the 
king's  right  wing  with  great  fory ;  but  he  was  received 
with  so  severe  a  fire  from  the  four  battalions,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder.  The  enemy  gave  way 
on  all  sides ;  but  at  some  distance  recovered  themselves, 
and  tallied  three  times,  animated  by  their  officers,  and 
by  ihe  siipertority  of  their  numbers.  Every  time  they 
made  a  stand,  the  Prussians  attacked  them  with  redou- 
bled vigour,  and  with  success  equal  to  their  bravery. 
Towards  night,  the  enemy,  still  retreating,  fell  into  dis- 
order. Their  two  wings  fled  in  confusion ;  one  of  them, 
closely  pressed  by  the  king,  retired  towards  Breslau,  and 
took  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  that  city  ;   the  other. 
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pursued  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  light  cayajry,  took 
their  flight  towards  Canth  and  Schweidnitz.     Six  thou- 
sand Austrians  fell  in  this  engiigeinent,  and  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  only  five  hundred  men  killed,  and  two 
thousand  three  hundred  wounded,  made  upwards  of  ten. 
thousand  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  amoqg  whom  were 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  ofldicers*     They  took  also 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  cannorv,  fifty-one  colours  and 
standards,  and  four  thousand  waggons  of  ammunition 
and  baggage.     The  consequences   that  followed   this 
victory  declared  its  importance.     Future  ages  will  read 
with  astonishment,  that  the  same  prince,  who,  but  a 
few  months  before,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  inevitable 
ruin,  merely  by  the  dint  of  his  own  abilities,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  friend  whatever,  with  troops  perpetually 
harassed  by  long  and  painful  marches,  and  by  continual 
$kirmishes  and  battles,  not  only  retrieved  his  affairs, 
which  almost  every  one,  except  himself,  thought  past 
redress  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  countries  where 
it  was  judged  next  to  impossible  for  any  troops  to  keep 
the  field  at  that  season,  conquered  the  onited  force  of 
France  and  the  empire  at  Rosbach,  on  the  ^th  of  No- 
vember; and  on  the  same  day  of  the  very  next  month, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  same  army,  was  at  I^isSa,  where 
he  again  triumphed  over  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of 
Austria.     Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  immediately  in- 
vested Breslau,  and  within  two  days  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  besiege  it  in  form. 
His  troops,  fliushed  with  success,  were  at  first  for  storm- 
ing it,  but  the  king,  knowing  the  strength  of  the  garri- 
son, which  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  and  considering  both  the  fatigues  which  his  own 
soldiers  had  lately  undergone,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  should  they  fail  pf  success  in  thi^  at- 
tempt, ordered  the  approaches  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
usual  form.     His.commands  were  obeyed,  an4  Breslau 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  20th  of  December,  in  the 
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morning.  The  garrison,  of  whidi  ten  thousand  bore 
arms,  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  lay  6tck  or 
wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Fourtseen  of 
these  prisoircrs  were  officers  of  high  rank.  The  mili- 
tary chest,  a  vast  treasure,  witli  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  lo^t  only  about 
twenty  men  in  their  approaches.  During  the  siqge,  a 
magazine  of  powder  was  set  on  fire  by  a  bomb,  Which 
occasioned  great  confusion  among  the  besieged^  and 
damaged  one  of  the  bastions.  The  strotig  for tresjs  of 
Schweidnitz  still  remained  in  the  enemy's  posisession, 
defended  by  a  garrison  so  numerous,  that  it  might  b6 
compared  to  a  small  army,  and  whilst  that  continued  so^ 
the  king  of  Prussia's  victories  in  Silesia  were  of  tio  deci- 
sive efjfect.  For  this  reason,  though  it  was  now  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  the  soldiers  stood  in  need  of  repose, 
his  m^esty  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become  master  of 
that  place  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  as  a  dose 
siege  was  impracticable,  i  blockade  was  formed,  as 
strictly  as  the  rigour  of  the  season  would  permit.''  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign that  this  place  was  taken.  The  Pri]^<^ians  opened 
their  trenches  before  it  on  the  3d  of  Apr^l^  )7&8,  and 
erected  two  large  batteries,  which  kept  a  continual  fire 
upon  the  town .  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  consisted 
of  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon^  of  different  dimen-^ 
sions,  and  eighty  mortars;  an  amazing  artillery,  and 
such  as  we  have  never  heard  of  in  former  campaigns. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  Prussians  cairied  otie  of 
the^  chief  works  by  assault,  and  lodged  themselves  there^ 
in:  the  commaiidaiit  capituUted  die  next  d^ty,  with  the 
garrison,  wlfiich  Was  now  greatly  rediioed  in  number^ 

*  Such  was  the  rigoar  of  the  sea3on»  that  some  hdndreds  of  the  senti* 
neh  dropped  down  dead  on  their  several  posts,  Unable  to  sastnitt  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold.  The  Gei  nans  li^  ubder  the  general  reprpacb  of  pil- 
ing very  little  regard  to  the  lives  of  their  soldiers,  and  indeed,  this  prao** 
lice  of  winter  campaigns,  lb  snch  a  cold  country,  bespeaks  very  liitU 
regatd  to  the  dicts^tcs  of  humanity. 
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being  not  half  of  what  it  amoanted  to  at  the  beginning 
of  the  blockade.  Thus^  all  the  parts  of  Silesia,  which  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  lost  by  one-  unfortunate  blow,  fdl 
again  into  hb  possession  ;  and  his  affiiirs,  which,  but  a 
few  months  before,  seemed  irretrievable,  were  now  re- 
established upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  The  Prus- 
sian parties  not  only  repossessed  themselves  of  thos^ 
parts  of  Silesia,  which  belonged  to  their  king,  but  pene- 
trated into  the  Austrian  division,  reduced  Jagerndorf, 
Troppau,  Tretchen,  and  several  other  places,  and  left 
the  empress-queen  scarce  any  footing  in  that  country, 
in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she  reckoned  her  cbminion 
perfectly  established. 

§  XXL  The  Swedes,  after  many  debates  between 
their  king  and  senate,  had  at  length  resolved  upon  an 
open  declaration  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and^  in 
consequence  of  that  resolution,  sent  so  many  troops  into 
Pomerania,  that,  by  the  end  of  August,  their  army  in 
that  country  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
Their  first  act  of  hostility,  was  the  seizure  of  Anclam 
and  Demmin,  two  towns  that  lay  in  the  way  to  Stetin, 
against  which  their  principal  design  was  levelled.  But 
before  they  proceeded  farther,  general  Hamilton,  their 
commander,  by  way  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  his 
master,  published  a  declaration,  setting  forth,  ^^  That 
the  king  of  Sweden,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, could  not  help  sending  his  troops  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  dutchy  of  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Prussia ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  ofiicers  appointed 
to  receive  the  public  revenue  in  that  country,  tntist  pay 
what  money  they  had  in  their  hands,  to  him  who  was 
commissioned  to  receive  it  for  his  Swedish  majesty: 
that  moreover,  an  exact  account  was  required,  within 
eight  days,  of  the  revenues  of  the  countty ;  but  that  no 
mpre  than  ordinary  contributicHis  would  be  demanded  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  might  rest  assured  that  the  Swedish 
troops  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline.*'    After. 
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thi?  declaration,  they  attacked  the  little  fortress  of  Pe^ 
nemunde,  upon  the  river  Pene,  and  on  the  ^3d  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a  siegt  of  nine  days,  obliged  the  garrison, 
which  consisted  only  of  militia,  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  wan  This  alternative  the  commanding 
officer  chose,  rather  than  engage  not  to  serve  for  two 
years,  observing,  that  such  an  engagement  was  inconsis* 
t&at  with  his  honour,  whilst  his  prince  had  so  much  oc- 
casion for  his  service ;  and  the  Swedish  general,  touched 
with  this  noble  way  of  thinking,  was,  on  his  part,  so 
generous  as  to  give  him  his  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  general  Manteufiely  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
forces  then  in  Pomerania,  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  with  whom  he  was  encamped  before  SteCin, 
to  cover  that  place,  published,  in  answer  to  this,  a  decla- 
rati^,  enjoining  the  inhabitants  of  Pomerania  to  remain 
^thful  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  their  lawful  sovereign, 
un<fer  pain  of  incurring  his  just  indignation  and  abso- 
lutely forbidding  them  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  Swedish 
manifesto. 

^  XXII.  In  the  meantime,  mareschal  Lehwald,  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Norkitten,  when  the  Rus- 
sians  begdn  their  retreat,  detached  prince  George  of 
Hobtein^Gdttorp,  with  a  considerable  bddy  of  forces, 
to  the  relief  of  Pomerania ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  Rus- 
sian forces  having  totally  evacuated  every  part  of  Prussia, 
except  Memel,  and  most  of  them  being  actually  gone 
into  winter  quarters,  he  himself  followed  with  an  addi- 
tional reinforcement  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  Upon 
his  approach,  the  Swedes,  who  were  then  encamped  at 
Ferdinandshoff,  and  had  begun  to  fill  up  the  harbour  of 
Swinn^munde^  by  way  of  previous  preparation  for  the 
si^e  c^  Stetin,  retired  with  such  precipitation,  that  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  time  to  draw  off  a  little  gairi^ 
son  they  had  at  Wollin,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  ^men^  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Demmin 
yn^  .fiannonaded  by  the  Prussians  on  the  QQtb  of  De^ 
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cember;  and  the  Swedes  having  lost  one  officer  and 
forty  men,  desired  to  capitulate.  As,  in  order  to  ease 
the  troops,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  continue  the 
«ege  in  so  sharp  a  season,  their  request  was  granted,  and 
they  had  leave  to  retire  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
Prussians  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  2d  day  of 
January,  after  the  Swedes  had,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, likewise  given  up  Anclam,  where  the  conquerors 
took  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and  found  a  con- 
siderable magazine  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Ma- 
reschal  Lehwald  then  passed  the  Pene,  entered  Swe- 
dish Pomcrania,  and  reduced  Gutzkow,  Loitz,  Tripsus, 
and  Nebringen.  At  the  same  time,  lieutenant-general 
Schorlemmer  passed  with  his  corps  from  the  isle  of 
Wollin  into*  the  isle  of  Usedom,  and  from  thence  to 
Wolgast,  the  Swedes  having  abandoned  this  town,  as 
well  as  Schwinemunde,  and  the  fort  of  Penetounde. 
The  prince  of  Holstein  advanced  as  far  as  Grimm  and 
GriefFswalde,  and  the  Swedes,  losing  one  town  after 
another,  till  they  had  nothing  left  in  Pomerania,  but 
the  port  of  Stralsund,  continued  retreating  till  they  had 
readied  this  last  place.  The  French  party  in  Sweden, 
to  comfort  the  people,  called  this  retreat,  or  rather  flight, 
going  into  winter  quarters.  The  Prussian  hussars  were 
not  idle  wherever  they  penetrated  t  for,  besides  plunder- 
ing and  pillaging,  they  raised  a  contribution  of  a  huil* 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  crowns  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
The  Mecklenburghers,  who  had  joined  the  Swedes  with 
six  thousand  of  their  troops,  now  found  cause  to  repent 
of  their  forwardness,  being  left  quite  exposed  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  victors,  v?ho  chastised  them  with  the 
most  severe  exactiofis.  The  army  of  the  Swedes,  though 
they  did  not  fight  a  battle,  was,  by  sickness,  desertion, 
and  other  accidents,  reduced  to  half  the  number  it  con- 
sisted of  when  they  took  the  field.  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  soon  after  his  territories  were  invaded  by 
the  French,  in  consequence  of  their  advantage  in  the 
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af&ir  of  Hastenbedk^  had  applied  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
desiring  him  to  employ  his  good  offices  with  the  court 
of  France,  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  treatment  for  his 
dominions ;  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
jthe  senate, '  thought  proper  to  refuse  complying  with 
this  request,  alleging,  that  as  the  crown  of  Sweden  was 
pne  of  the  principal  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  West^ 
phalia,  it  wo^ld  be  highly  improper  to  take  such  a  step, 
in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had  not  only  broke  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  the  empire,  in  refusing  to  furnish 
his  contingent,  but  had  even  assisted  with  his  troops,  a 
power  known  to  be  its  declared  enemy.  The  Aulic 
council,  too,  seeing,  or  pretending  to  see,  the  behaviour 
of  the  landgrave  in  the  same  light,  issqed  a  decree 
agaipst  his  serene  highness  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 
^. XXIII,  The  court  of  Great  Britain,  justly  di^leased 
with  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  extreme  facility  with 
>vhicli  they  had  granted  the  French  a  free  passage  through 
^amur  and  Maestricht  for  their  previsions,. ammunition, 
aQcJ  artillery,  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  had  very 
properly  remonstrated  agaiijst  that  step;  before  it  wj^  ab- 
solutely resolved  on,  or  at  least  declared  to  be  so  ;^  but 
in  vain ;  a  pusillanimou3  answer  being  all  the  satis&ction 
that  was  obtained.  The  tameness  and  indifference  with 
which  the  states-general  had  since  seen  Ostend  and 
Nieuport  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drew  upon 
their  high  mightinesses  a  farther  remonstrance,  which 
was  delivered  to  them  on  the  28th  of  November  of  this 
year,  biy  colonel  Yorke,  his  Britannic  majesty's  pleni- 
potentiary  at  the  Hague,  in  the  following  terms,  well 
calculated  to  awaken  in  them  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
danger,  as  well  as  to  evince  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  Austria: — *^  Considering  the 
mtical  situation  which  Europe  has  been  in  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  in  consequence  of  measures  con* 
certed  to  embroil  all  Europe,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
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was  willing  to  flatter  himself,  that  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Versailles,. out  of  regard  to  the  circumspect  conduct 
observed  by  your  high  mightinesses,  would  have  at  least 
informed  you  of  the  changes  they  have  thought  proper  to 
make  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most surprise  the  king  heard,  that,  without  any  previous 
consent  of  yours,  and  almostwithout  giving  you  any  notice^ 
the  court  of  Vienna  had  thought  proper  to  put  the  towns 
of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
troops,  and  to  withdraw  her  own,  as  well  as  her  artillery 
and  stores,  whilst  France  continues  to  send  thither  a 
formidable  quantity  of  both.  The  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  towards  his  majesty,  is,  indeed,  so  unmerited 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to 
expresss  it ;  but  whatever  fallacious  pretexts  she  may 
have  made  use  of  to  palliate  her  behaviour  towards  Eng- 
land, it  doth  not  appear  that  they  can  be  extended  so  far 
as  to  excuse  the  infringement,  in  ccmcert  with  France^ 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties  between  her  and  your  high 
mightinesses.  The  king  never  doubted  that  your  high 
mightinesses  would  have  made  proper  representations  to 
the  two  courts  newly  allied,  to  demonstrate  the  inju^ice 
of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  that  might  after- 
ward result  from  it.  Your  high  mightinesses  will  have 
perceived,  that  your  silence  on  the  first  step  encouraged 
the  two  courts,  newly  allied,  to  attempt  others ;  and  who 
can  say  where  they  will  stop  ?  The  pretext  at  first  was, 
the  need  which  the  empress-queen  stood  in  of  the  troops 
for  the  war  kindled  in  the  empire,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  those  important  places,  and 
afterward,  of  their  imaginary  danger  from  England, 
But,  high  and  mighty  lords,  it  is  but  too  evident,  thafe 
the  two  powers,  who  have  taken  these  measures  in  con- 
cert, have  other  projects  in  view,  and  have  made  new 
regulations  with  regard  to  that  country,  which  cannot 
but  alarm  the  neighbouring  states.  The  late  deipand 
made  to  your  high  mightinesses,  of  a  passage  for  a  large 
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train  of  warlike  implements  through  some  of  the  barrier 

.towns^  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Ostend  and.  Nieuport^  could 

not  fail  to  awaken  the.  king's  attention.    The  sincere 

friendship^  and.  parity  of  interests,  of  Great  Britain  and 

Holland,  require,  that  they  should  no  longer  keep^silence, 

lesty  in  the  issue,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  tacit  con* 

sent,  and  as  a .  rdinquishment  of  all  our  rights.     The 

king  commands  me,  therefore,*  to  recall  to  your  high 

mightinesses,  the  two-fold  right  you  have  acquired  to 

keep  the  Austrian  Netherlands  under  the  government 

of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  that  no  other  has  a  title  to 
make  the  least  alteration  therein,  without  the  consent  of 

your  high  mightinesses ;  unless  the  new  allies  have  re- 
solved to  set  aside  all  prior  treaties,  and  to  dispose  at 
pleasure  every  thing  that  may  suit  their  private  interest. 
In  the  treaty  between  your  high  mightinesses  and  the 
crown  of  France,  signed  at  Utrecht,  on  the  1 1  th  of 
April,  1713,  in  the  fifteenth  article,  are  these  words: 
*  It  is  also  agreed,  that  no  province,  fort,  town,  or  city 
of  the  said  Netherlands,  or  of  those  which  are  given  up 
by  his  Catholic  majesty,  shall  ever  be  ceded,  transferred, 
or  given,  or  shall  ever  devolve  to  the  crown  of  France, 
pr  any  prince  or  princess  of  the  house  or  line  of  France, 
either  by  virtue  of  any  gift,  exchange,  marriage-contract, 
succession  by  will,  or  by  any  other  title  whatever,  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  most  Christian  king,  or  of 
any  prince  or  princess  of  the  house  or  line  of  France.* 
In  the  barrier-treaty,  these  very  stipulations  are  repeated 
in  the  first  article :  *  His  imperial  and  Catholic  majesty 
promiee9  and  engages,  that  no  province,  city,  town, 
fortress,  or  territory  of  the  said  country,  shall  be  ceded, 
transferred,  given,  or  devolve  to  the  crown  of  France, 
or  to  any  other  but  the  successor  of  the  German  domi- 
nions of  the  house  of  Austria,  either  by  donation,  sale, 
exchange,  marriage-contract,  heritage,  testamentary  suc- 
cession, nor*  under  any  other  pretext  whatsoever ;  so  that 
no  province,  town,  fortress,  or  territory  of  the  said  Ne- 
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therlands,  ^all  ever  be  subject  to  any  other  prince,  bwt 
to  the  successor  of  the  States  of  the  house  of  Austria 
alone,  excepting  what  had  been  yielded  by  the  present 
treaty  to  the  said  lords  the  states-general/   A  bare  read- 
ing of  these  two  articles,  is  sufficient  to  evince  all  that 
I  have  jnst  represented  to  your  high  mightinesses:  And 
tvhatever  pretext  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  may 
allege,  to  cover  the  infraction  of  these  treaties,  the  thing 
remapins,  nevertheless,  evident,  whilst  these  two  courts  are 
unable  to  prove  that  the  towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport 
are  not  actually  in  the  power  of  France.     If  their  de* 
signs  are  just,  or  agreeable  to  those  treaties,  they  willi 
doubtless,  not  scruple  in  the  least,  to  make  your  high 
mightinesses  easy  on  that  head,  by  openly  explaining 
themselves  to  a  quiet  and  pacific  neiglibour,  and  by 
giving  you  indisputable  proofe  of  their  intentions  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  of  the  said  two  treaties,  with  regard  ^to 
the  Netherlands.     The  king  hath  so  much  confidence 
in  tl)e  good  sense,  prudence,  and  friendship  of  your  high 
mightinesses,  that  he  makes  not  the  least  doubt  of  youf 
taking  the  most  efficacious  measure  to  clear  up  an  affair 
of  such  importance;   and  of  your  being  pleased,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty,  to  watch  over  the  fate  of  a 
country,  whose  situation  and  independence  have,  for 
more  than  a  century,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  supports  of  your  liberty  and  commerce."     It  does 
not  appear  that  this  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  states -general,  who  were  apprehensive  of  em- 
broiling themselves  with  an  enemy  so  remarkably  alert 
in  tfiing  all  advantages.    The  truth  is,  they  were  not 
only  unprepared  for  a  rupture  with  France,  but  extremely 
unwilling  to  forego  the  commercial  profits  which  they 
derived  from  their  neutrality. 

§  XXIV.  The  king  of  Prussia,  about  this  period,  began 
to  harbour  a  suspicion,  that  certain  other  powers  longed 
eagerly  to  enjoy  the  same  respite  from  the  dangei^  and 
inconveniences  of  war,  and  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being 
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abandoned  l^  his  sole  patron  and  ally,  who  seemed 
greatly  alarmed  at  his  defeat  in  Bohemia,  and  desirous  of 
detaching  himself  from  a  connexion  which  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  to  his  con- 
tinental interest.    Stimulated  by  this  opinion,  his  Prus-^ 
sian  majesty  is  said  to  have  written  an  expostulatory 
fetter  *•  to  the  kiiig  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  very 
plainly  taxes  that  monarch  with  having  instigated  him  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  insists  upon  his  remembering 
the  engagements  by  which  he  was  solemnly  bound. 
From  the  strain  of  this  letter,  and  the  Prussian's  declara- 
tion to  the  British  minister  when  he  first  set  out  for 
Saxony,  importing,  that  he  was  going  to  fight  the  king 
of  England*s.  battles,  a  notion  was  generally  conceived, 
that  those  two  powers  had  agreed  to  certain  private  pacta, 
or  conventions,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  yet 
transpired.     Certain  it  is,  a  declaration  was  delivered  to 
the  Prussian  resident  at  London,  which  appears  to  have 
been  calculated  as  an  answer  to  the  letter.     In  that 
paper,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  declared,  that  the  over- 
tures made  by  his  majesty's  electoral  ministers  in  Ger* 
many^  touching  the  checks  received  on  the  continent, 
should  have  no  influence  on  his  majesty  as  king :  that 
he  saw,  in  the  same  light  as  before,  the  pernicious  ef* 
fects  of  the  union  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 

^  The  letter,  whicb  was  written  io  Freacb,  wo  have  translated,  for  the 
reader's  satisfactioo. 

''  liun  informed  that  the  design  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  is  not  yet  laid  aside.  Is  it  possible  that  yoar  majei^ty 
can  have  so  little  fortitude  and  coQstancy  as  to  be  dispirited  by  a  small 
reverse  of  fortune  ?  are  affairs  so  ruinous  that  they  cannot  be  repaired?  I 
hope  your  m^iesty  will  consider  the  step  you  have  made  me  hazard,  and 
remember  that  you  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  misfortunes  that  now  im* 
pcnd  o?er  my  head.  I  should  never  have  abandoned  the  alliance  of 
France,  but  for  your  flattering  assurances.  I  do  not  now  repent  of  the 
treaty  1  have  concluded  with  your  majesty;  but  I  expect  you  will' not  in« 
gloriously  leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  my  enemies,  after  having  brought  upon 
me  all  the  force  of  Europe.  I  depend  upon  your  adhering  to  your  rn^ 
pealed  enj^ements  of  the  26th  of  last  month,  and  that  you  will  listen  to 
no  treaty  in  which  I  sua  not  comprehended.'' 
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Versailles,  thr^tening  a  subversion  of  the  whole  system 
of  public  liberty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers :  that  he  considered  as  a  fatal  consequence 
of  this  dangerous  connexion,  the  cession  made  by  the 
court  of  Vienna  of  the.  ports  in  the.  Netherlands  to 
France,  in  such  a  critical  situation,  and  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  most  solemn  treaties :  that  whatever  might 
be  the  success  of  his  arms,  his  majesty  was  determined 
to  act  in  constant  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
employing  the  most  efficacious  means  to  frustrate  the 
unjust  and  oppressive  designs  of  their  common  enemies. 
He  concluded  with  assuring  the  king  of  Prussia,  that 
the  British  crown  would  continue  to  fulfil,  with  the 
greatest  punctuality,  its  engagements  with  his  Prussian 
majesty,  and  to  suppbrt  him  with  firmness  and  vigour. 
Such  a  representation  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable 
to  a  prince,  who,  at  this  juncture,  stood  in  ne^  of  an 
extraordinary  cordial.  He  knew  he  could  securely  de- 
pend, Jiot  only  on  the  good  faith  of  an  English  ministry, 
but  also  on  the  good  plight  of  the  British  nation,  which, 
like  an  indulgent  nurse,  hath  always  presented  the  nipple 
to  her  meagre  Gterman  allies.  Those,  however,  who  pre- 
tended to  consider  and  canvass  events  without  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  could  not  help  owning  their  surpise, 
at  hearing  an  alliance  stigmatized  as  pernicious  to  the 
system  of  public  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  European  powers,  as  they  remembered  that 
this  alliance  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  to  which  the 
house  of  Austria  was  reduced,  for  its  own  preservation  ; 
reduced,  as  its  friends  and  partisans  affirm,  by  those  very 
potentates  that  now  reproached  her  with  these  con« 
nexions. 

§  XXV.  His  Britannic  majesty  was  resolved  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  his 
indifference,  whatever  reasons  he  had  to  exclaim  against 
the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  which  be  did  not  scra- 
pie to  condemn  as  a  very  scandalous  capitulation,  as 
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much  as  he  disapproved  of  the  condact,  in  consequence 
of  which^  near  forty  thousand  men  were  so  shame!bRy 
disarmed^  and  lost  to  his  cause.    Those  stipulations, 
also,  met  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception  in  England, 
where  the  motions  of  the  allied  army,  in  their  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  were  very  freely  censured,  and  some 
great  names  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
public.    This  event,  so  singular  in  itself,  and  so  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
privy-council,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  canvassed 
with  great  warmth  and  animosity  of  altercation.    The 
general  complained  that  he  was  restricted  by  peremptory 
orders  from  the  regency  of  Hanover ;  and  they  were  re- 
ported to  have  used  recriminations  in  their  defence.     In 
all  probability,  every  circumstance  of  the  dispute  was  not 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  inasmuch  as 
that  great  commander  quitted  the  harvest  of  military 
glory,  and,  like  another  Cincinnatus,  retired  to   his 
plough.    The  convention  of  Closter-Seven  was  equally 
di^greeable  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  The 
former  saw  the  electorate  of  Hanover  left,  by  this  capi-^ 
tulation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  seized  the  revenues^  ex*- 
acted  contributions,  and  changed  the  whole  form  of  go- 
vernment in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty : 
while  the  French  army,  which  had  been  employed  in 
opposing  t^e  Hanoverians^  was  now  at  liberty  to  throw 
their  additional  force  into  the  scale  against  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  at  that  period  seemed  to  totter  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  minis- 
tfy  thought  their  genial  had  granted  too  favourable 
ifittns  to  a  body  of  forces,  whom  he  had  cooped  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  must  have 
surrendered  at  discretion.    Tliey,  therefore,  <letermined 
either  to  provoke  the  Hanoverians,  by  ill  usage,  to  an 
infractioi)  of  the  treaty,  or,  should  that  be  found  im- 
practicable, mtounce  it  as  an  impierfect  convention^ 

VOL.  IV.  *  T 
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established  wijtibQiil  proffer  siUkthority.  Both  expedieofei 
were  used  vvithou.t  r^seirve*  They  were  no,  sooner  ia- 
formed  of  the  capitulation^  than  they  refused  to  acknow^ 
If c|ge  its  v^idity,  except  en  cpndition  that  the  HaiipveH 
rian  troops  should  fprnpaliy  engage  to  desist  fffonat  ail 
service  against  Franpe  ai)d  her  alliea  during  the  present 
war,  and  be  disarnied  oq  their  return  to  their  own  coun-* 
try«  At  the  sam^  iim^y  her  general,  who  commaoded 
in  th^.  electorate^  cr^h^iist^  the  country,  by  levying  ex* 
f  rbita]Fit  coqtributioi^,  and  connived  at  such  oitlrages.  as 
degraded  his  own  dignity,  and  reflected  disgrace  on  the 
character  of  his  nation*  The  court  of  London,  to.  make 
a  merit  of  necessity,,  affected  to  consider  JJie. convention 
act  as  a  provi^ioufilr  arai^tice,  to  pavie  the. way  fon  a.ne^ 
gotiation  that  mig^t  terminate  in  a  general  peace,  and 
proposals  were  offered  for  that  purpose ;  bub  the  French 
ministry  kept  aloof,  andi  seemed  resolved  that  the  dec* 
toratp  of  Hanover  should  be  annexed  to  their  king's  do- 
niinipns.  At  least  they  were  bent  upon  keeping  it  as  a 
precious  deposHum,  which,  in  the  plan  of  a  general  pa- 
cification, they  im^ined,  would  counterbalance  any  adr 
vantage  that  Great.  Britain  might  obtain  in  other  parts 
of  the  world*,  Had  they  been  allowed  to  keep  this  de- 
positj  the  kingdom  of  Great  Biritain  would,  have  saved 
about  twenty  millions  of  money,  together,  with. the  lives 
of  her  best  soldiers ;  and  Westphalia  would  have  conti* 
nued  to  enj9y  £|1I  th^  blessings  of  security  and  peaces 
i3ut  the  king  of  England's,  tend^irness.for  HaiUpver.  wii$ 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  th6  misfortunes  which  befel 
the  eleqtor^«  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts. of  see-t 
ing  it^'tevenffir  a^eason,.  in  th^  hand^  of  the  enemy; 
and  hi^  owji'^^ntirnqnt^  in]thi$  particular  were  reinforced 
l)y  thq  pressing  remonstrances  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
whom,  at.  this  I  junctures  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  difS«* 
oblige.  Acjtuated  by  these  motives,  he  was  pleased  to 
Sj^ :  the:  articles  of  the  conviction  so  palpably  coatrar 
yened,  hecauoe  the.  violaticmt  unbound  his  hands,  and 
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eoabfed  him,  consistently  with  good  faith,  to  take  effec- 
tual steps  for  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and  the  recover^ 
of  his  own  dominions.  He,  thereftn*e,  in  quality  of 
^feetor  of  Brunswick*Lunenbottrg^  published  a  declara-^ 
tion,  dbserving,  •*  That  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  had,  on  his  part,  honestly  iblfilled  ^U  thtf 
eonditions  of  the  conrention ;  but  die  duke  de  RieheKed 
demanded  that  the  troops  should  enter  into  an  engage^ 
inent  specified  above,  and  lay  down^  their  aniis ;  althou^ 
it  was  expressly  stipulated'  in  the  convention,  that  th^y 
should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  which 
qiodity  alone  they  could  be  disarmed :  that  the  FrencK 
eourt  pretended  to  treat  the  convention  as  a  military 
regulation  only ;  and,  indeed,  it  wias  originally  nothing 
more ;  but  as  they  had  expressly  disowned  its  validity, 
»ad  a  n^otiation  had  been  actually  begun  for  disai^ming 
the  auxiliaries,  upon  certain  conditions,  though  tbi 
French  general  would  never  answer  categorically,  tul 
waited  always  for  fresh  instructions  from  Versailles,  thS 
nature  o(  that  act  was  totally  changed,  and  what  Wds  at 
first  an  agreement  between  general  and  general,  was  no^ 
become  a  matter  of  state  between  the  two  courts  of  Lon-i 
don  and  Versailles :  that,  however  hard-  the  condition^ 
c^  the  convention  appeared  to  be  for  the  troops  of  Ba^ 
nover,  his  Britannic  majesty  would  have  acquiesc^  in 
them,  had  not  the  French  glaringly  discovered  their  de^ 
sign  of  totally  ruining  his  army,  and  his  dominions;  ahd^ 
by  the  most  outrageous  conduct,  freed  hi$  Britannic  itia- 
j^ty  from  every  obligation  under  which  ^  he  had  been^ 
klid  by  the  convention :  that,  in  the  mtcbt  Of  the  armis^' 
tioe,''the  most  open  hostilities  had  been  committed? 
the  castie  of  Schilitefds^had  been  forcibly  seized  atnd  piP 
bged^  amd  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war :  the  pri*^ 
soners  made  by  the  French  before  the  convention  badf 
not  been  restored,  according  to  an  express  article  sti^' 
pulated  between  the  generals,  though  it  had  been  ftil'^ 
£iled'GiA  die  pairt'  of  the  elktoratb^  by  thd  itHitieifiM^ 
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release  of  the  Frebch  prisoners ;  the  bailies  of  those 
districts  from  which  the  French  troops  were  excluded 
by  mutual  agreement,  had  been  summoned,  on  pain  of 
military  execution,  to  appear  before  the  French,  com- 
missary, and  compelled  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
public  revenue :  the  French  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves part  of  those  magazines,  which,  by  express  agree- 
ment, were  destined  for  the  use  of  the  electoral  troops ; 
and  they  had  seized  the  houses,  revenue,  and  com,  be- 
longing to  the  king  .of  England  in  the  city  of  Bremen,' 
in  violation  of  their  engagement  to  consider  that  city  ais 
a  place  absolutely  free  and  neutral.  He  took  notice, 
that  they  had  proceeded  to  menaces  unheard  of  among 
civilized  people,  of  burning,  sacking,  and  destroying 
every  thing  that  fellin  their  way,  should  the  least  hesi-: 
tation  be  made  in  executing  the  convention  according 
to  their  interpretation/*— Such  were  the.  professed  con- 
siderations that  determined  his  Britannic  majesty  to  re- 
nounce the  agreement  which  they  had  violated,  and 
have  recoiu*se  to  arms  for  the  relief  of  his  subjects  and 
allies.  It  was  in  tonsequence  of  this  determination  that 
he  conferred  the  command  of  his  electoral  army  on  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother  to  the  duke  of  that 
name,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Prussian 
army,  by  his  great  military  talents,  and  was,  by  blood 
and  indination,  as  well  as  interest,  supposed  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  truth  is,  the  king 
of  Prussia  recommended  him  to  this  command,  because 
Itie  knew  he  could  depend  upon  his  concurring  with  all 
his  measures,  in  conducting  thie  operations  of  the  British 
army.  The  duke  de  Richelieu  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  these  particular's,  than  he  seiit  a  letter  to  prince  Fer- 
dinand, specifying,  "  That  although  for  some  days  he 
had  perceived  the  Hanoverian  troops  inmdtion,  inorder, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  body,  he  could  not  imagine 
the  object  of  these  movements  was  to  infringe  the  con- 
vention of  neutrality  which  had  been  established  between 
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the  doke  of  Cumberland  and  himself,  as  French  general  i 
that  he  was  blinded  so  far  by  his  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  elector  of  Hanover^  who  had  signed  that 
convention,  as  to  believe  the  troops  were  assembled  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  distributed  into  winter- 
quarters,  which  had  been  assigned  them  by  the  agree- 
ment ;  but  his  eyes  were  at  last  opened,  by  repeated  ad- 
vices which  he  had  received  from  all  quarters,  import- 
ingy  that  the  Hanoverians  intended  to  infringe  those 
articles  which  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable :  he 
afBrmed,  the  king  his  master  was  still  willing  to  give 
fresh  proofs  of  his  moderation,  and  his  desire  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  human  blood :  with  that  view,  he  de- 
clared to  his  serene  highness,  in  the  name  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
fulfilling  exactly  all  the  points  of  the  convention,  pro- 
vided they  should  be  equally  observed  by  the  Hanoverian 
army  ;  but  he  c6uld  not  help  apprizing  his  serene  high* 
ness,  that  if  this  army  should  take  any  equivocal  step, 
and,  still  more,  should  it  commit  any  act  of  hostility,  he 
would  then  push  matters  to  the  last  extremity,  looking 
upon  himself  as  authorized  so  to  do,  by  the  rules  of  war ; 
that  he  would  set  fire  to  all  palaces,  houses,  and  gar- 
dens ;  sack  all  the  towns  and  villages,  without  sparing' 
the  most  inconsiderable  cottage,  and  subject  the  coun- 
try to  all  the  horrors  of  war  and  devastation.  He  con- 
jured his  serene  highness  to  reflect  on  these  particulars, 
and  begged  he  would  not  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of 
taking,  steps  So  contrary  to  his  own  personal  character, 
as  well  as  to  the  natural  humanity  of  the  French  nation.** 
To  this  letter,  which  was  seconded  by  the  count  de 
Lynar,  the  Danish  ambassador,  who  had  mediated  the 
convention,,  prince  Ferdinand  returned  a  very  laconic 
answer,  intimating,  that  he  would  give  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  bis  answer  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
At  this. particular  juncture,  the  French  general  was  dis- 
posed to  abide  by  the.original  articles  of  the  convention. 
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rather  thah  draw  upon  hhnself  the  hosdlitks  of  an  krmy 
yirhich  he  knew  to  be  brave,  resolute,  and  well-appointed, 
9^4  which  he  saw  at  present  animated  with  an  eager  de« 
^ir^  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  they  had  sustained  by 
tlie  capitulation,  as  well  as  of  relieving  their  country 
from  the  grievous  oppression  under  which  it  groaned. 

§  XXVI.  About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the 
Hanoverian  army  was  wholly  assembled  at  Stade,  under 
the  auspices  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who  resolved  without 
4elay,  to  drive  the  French  from  the  electorate,  whither 
they  now  began  their  march.  Part  of  the  enemy's  rear^ 
consisting  of  two  thousand  men,  was,  in  their  march 
back  to  Zell,  attacked  in  the  bailiwick  of  Ebstorff,  and 
entirely  defeated  by  general  Schuylenbourg ;  and,  in  a 
few  days  after  this  action,  another  happened  upon  the 
river  AUer,  between  two  considerable  bodies  of  each  arniy, 
in  which  the  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  general  Zar 
strow,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  These  petty  adi 
vantages  served  to  encourage  the  allies,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  Lunenberg,  Zell,  and  part  of  the  Brunswidt 
dominior^s,  which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  abandon. 
'J'he  operations  of  prinoe  Ferdinand,  however,  were  re-» 
tarded  by  the  resolution  and  obstinate  perseverance  of 
the  French  officer  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Har- 
bourg.  Whep  the  Hanoverian  troops  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  he  retired  into  the  castle,  which  he 
held  out  against  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  allied 
firmy,  by  whom  it  was  invested ;  at  length,  however,  the 
fortifications  being  entirely  demolished,  he  surrendered 
upon  capitulation .  On  the  bth  day  of  December,  prince 
Ferdinand  began  his  march  towairds  Zell,  where  the 
French  army  had  taken  post,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  de  Richelieu,  who,  at  the  approach  of  ^  the  Hanor 
verians  called,  in  his  advanced  parties,  abandoned  several 
magazines,  burned  all  the  farm-^houses  and  buildings 
belonging  to  the  sheeprwalks  of  hts  Britannic  majesty, 
yrithout  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  representations 
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tuad^  by  prince  Ferdinand  on  this  subject ;  reduced  tb^ 
si^urbs  of  ^1  to  ashes*  after  having  allowed  his  men  to 
plunder  the  houses,  attd  even  set  fire  to  the  orphan  hos^ 
pital^  in  which  a  great  number  of  helpless  children  are 
feiid  to  have  perished.  One  cannot.  Without  horror,  re^ 
fleet  upon  such  brutal  acts  of  inhumanity.  The  French 
troops,  on  divers  occasions,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  acted  tragedies  6(  the  same  nature^  which  are 
not  easily  reconcile^bfe  to  the  character  of  a  nation  famed 
for  sentiment  and  civility.  The  Hanoverians  having 
advanced  within  a  league  of  Zell,  the  two  armies  began 
to  cannonade  each  other ;  the  French  troops,  posted  ort 
the  right  of  the  Aller,  burned  their  magazines,  and  re- 
tired into  the  town,  where  they  were  so  strongly  in* 
trenched,  that  prince  Ferdinand  could  not  attempt  the 
river,  the  passes  of  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  his  troops  were  exposed  td 
great  hardships  from  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  hfe 
therefore  retreated  to  Ultzen  and  Lunenbourg,  where 
his  army  was  put  into  winter-quarters,  and  executed 
teveral  small  enterprises  by  detachment,  Avhile  the  French 
general  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  his 
cantonments  extending  as  far  as  Zdl,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  many  sharp  skirmishes  were  fought  froth 
the  out- parties  with  various  success.  Their  imperial 
majesties  were  no  sooner  apprized  of  these  transactions, 
which  they  considered  as  infractions  of  the  convention, 
than  they  sent  an  intimation  to  the  baron  de  Steinberg; 
nrinister  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  as  elector  of 
tianover,  that  he  should  appear  no  more  at  court,  or 
confer  with  their  ministers ;  and  that  hfs  residing  at 
Vienna,  as  he  might  easily  conceive,  could  not  be  very 
Agreeable :  in  consequence  of  which  message,'  he  retir^^ 
t&er  havitig  obtained  the  neotetery  passpof  t^  ^r  his  de^^ 
|)$rture.  The  chagrih  occasioned  at  the  court  of  Vienna', 
hf  the  Hanoverian  army's  having  recourse  to  ihar  arms 
^gain,  was,  in  some  measure,  alleviated  by  the  ^riaia 
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Terrible  irtainitained  such  a  furious  a^gagemeht  iagaimt 
both  as  can  hardly  be  pamllded  in  the  annials  of  Britain. 
The  French  commander  and  his  second  "were  killed, 
with  two-thirds  of  his  company;  but  the  gallant  captain 
Death,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almost  hi* 
whole  crew  having  itiet  with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  wai 
boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than  twenty- 
six  persons  alive,  sixteen  of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the 
loss  of  leg  or  arm,  and  the  other  ten  grievously  wound- 
ed. The  ship  itself  was  so  shattered  that  it  could  scarce 
be  kept  above  water,  and  the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of 
blood,  horror,  and  desolation.  The  victor  itself  lay  like 
a  wreck  on  the  surface :  and  in  this  condition  made 
shift  with  great  difficulty  to  tow  the  Terrible  p  into  St. 
Maloes,  where  she  was  not  beheld  without  astonishment 
and  terror.  This  adventure  was  no  sooner  known  iri 
England,  than  a  liberal  subscription  was  raised  for  the 
support  of  Death's  widow,  and  that  part  of  the  creW 
which  survived  the  engagement.  In  this  and  every  sea 
rencounter  that  happened  within  the  present  year,  the 
superiority  in  skill  and  resolution  was  ascertained  to  the 
British  mariners ;  for  even  when  they  fought  against 
great  odds,  their  courage  was  generally  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  month  of  November,  captain  Lockhart, 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  already  rendered  himself  a 
terror  to  the  enemy  as  commander  of  a  sm^U  frigate, 
now  added  considerably  to  his  reputation,  by  reducing 
the  Melampe,  a  French  privateer  of  Bayonne,  greatly 
superior  to  his  own  ship  in  number  of  men  and  weight 
of  metal.  This  exploit  was  seconded  by  another  of  the 
same  nature,  in  his  conquest  of  another  French  adven- 
turer, called  the  Countess  of  GraiHont ;  and  a  third  large 
privateer  of  Bayonne  was  taken  by  captain  Saumarez, 
fommandef  of  the  Antelope.     In  a  word,  the  narrow 

»  There  was  a  strange  ootnbinalioA  of  namca  b^Idtigfng^  t»  tM9  priva- 
teor;  the  Terrible,  equipped  at  Executioa-dOck,  coibmaiided  by  captain 
Bcutb,  whose  lieutenant  was  called  DeviJ,  and  who  had  one  Ghost  for. 
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seas  wem  so  well  guarded,  that  in '  a  little  time  scarce  a 
French  ship  durst  appear  in  the  English  channel,  which 
the  British  traders  navigated  without  molestation. 

4  XXIX.  On  the  Ist  day  of  December,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
qieech  from  the  throne,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  new 
war  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     His  majesty  gra- 
dously  declared,  that  it  would  have  given  him  a  most 
sensible  pleasure  to  acquaint  them,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  that  his  success  in  carrying  on  the  war  had 
been  equal  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  extent  and 
vigour  of  the  measures  formed  for  that  purpose.     He 
expressed  the  firmest  confidence,   that  the  ^irit  and 
bravery  of  the  nation,  so  renowned  in  all  times,  which 
had  formerly  surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  were  not 
to  be  abated  by  a  few  disappointments,  which,  he  trusted, 
might  be  retrieved  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  zeal 
and  ardour  of  his  parliament  for  his  majesty's  honour 
and  the  advantage  of  their  country.     He  said  it  was  his 
determined  resolution  to  apply  his  utmost  efforts  for  the 
security  of  his  kingdoms,  and  for  the  recovery  and  pro- 
tection of  the  possessions  and  rights  of  his  crown  and 
subjects  in  America,   and  elsewhere,  as  well  by  the 
strongest  exertion  of  his  naval  force,  as  by  all  other  me- 
thods.    He  signified,  that  artother  great  object  which 
he  had  at  heart,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe;  and,  in  that  view, 
to  encourage  and  adhere  to  his  allies.     For  this  cause, 
he  assured  them,  he  would  decline  no  inconveniences, 
and  in  this  cause,  he  earnestly  solicited  their  hearty  con- 
currence and  vigorous  assistance.     He  observed,  that 
the  late  signal  success  in  Germany  had  given  a  happy* 
turn  to  affairs,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  im- 
prove ;  and  that,  in  such  a  critical  conjuncture,  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  upon  them.    He  particularly  recom- 
mended to  them,  that  his  good  brother  and  ally  the 
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king  of  PniSsia  might  be  supported  in  «uch  a  manner  a9 
his  magnanimity  and  active  zeal  for  the  cbmtrion  cause 
appeared  to  deserve.  To  the  commons  he  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  large  supplies  they  had  already  granted 
did  not  produce  all  the  good  fruits  they  bad  reason  td 
expect ;  but  he  had  so  great  a  reliance  on  their  wisdom; 
as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perseverance.  He  only  desired 
such  supplies  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  public  service, 
and  told  them  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  best 
and  most  faithful  ecoaomy  should  be  used.  He  took 
notice  of  that  spirit  of  disorder  which  had  shewn  itself 
among  the  common  people  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
he  laid  injunctions  upon  them  to  use  their  endeavours  for 
discouraging  and  suppressing  such  abuses,  and  tor  main- 
taining the  laws  and  lawful  authority.  He  concluded 
with  observing,  that  nothing  would  so  effectually  con- 
duce to  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to  the  nation,  as 
well  as  to  the  reducing  their  enemies  to  reason,  as  union 
and  harmony  among  themselves.  The  time  was,  when 
every  paragraph  of  this  harangue,  which  the  reader  will 
perceive  is  not  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  propriety, 
would  have  been  canvassed  and  impugned  by  the  coun- 
try party  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  would  have 
imputed  the  bad  success  of  the  war  to  the  indiscretion 
of  the  ministry,  in  taking  preposterous  measures,  and 
appointing  commanders  unequal  to  the  service.  They 
would  have  inquired  in  what  manner  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion was  endangered ;  and,  if  it  was,  how  it  could  be 
preserved  or  promoted  by  adhering  to  allies,  who,  with- 
out provocation,  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  first  and 
principal  Protestant  country  of  the  empire.  They  would 
have  started  doubts  with  respect  to  the  late  signal  aic- 
cess  in  Germany,  and  hinted,  that  it  would  only  $erve 
to  protract  the  burden  of  a  continentel  war.  They  would 
have  owned  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  them, 
and  drawn  this  consequence,  that  it  therefore  behoved 
them  to  act  with  the  niore  delicacy  and  caution  in  dis 
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chargie  pf  the  sacred  trtist  reposed  in  them  bj^  their  con«« 
Mituents  :  a  trust  which  their  conscienees  would  not  al- 
low to  be  f^thfully  discharged,  should  they  rush  precipi* 
tately  into  the  destructive  measures  of  a  rashtind  prodi- 
gal ministry,  squander  away  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
md  add  to  the  grievous  incumbrances  under  which  it 
groaned,  in  support  of  connexions  and  alliances  that  were 
equally  foreign  to  her  consideration^  and  pernicious  to 
ber  interest.  They  would  have  investigated  that  cause 
which  was  so  warmly  recommended  for  support,  and 
pretended  to  discover  that  it  was  a  cause  in  which  Great 
Britain  ought  to  have  had  no  concern,  because  it  pro- 
duped  a  certainty  of  loss  without  the  kast  prospect  of 
advantage.  They  would  have  varied  essentially  in  their 
opinions  of  the  necessary  supplies,  from  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  prepared  the  estimates,  and  even  declared 
some  doubts  about  the  economy  to  be  used  in  managing 
the  oational  expense :  finally,  they  would  have  repre- 
sented the  impossibility  of  union  between  the  two  par- 
ties, one  of  which  seemed  bent  upon  reducing  the  other 
to  beggary  and  contempt.  Such  was  the  strain  that  used 
to  flow  from  an  opposition,  8£ud  to  consist  of  disloyalty 
and  disappointed  ambition.  But  that  malignant  spirit 
was  now  happily  extinguished.  The  voice  of  the  sove- 
reign was  adored  as  the  oracle  of  a  divinity^  and  those 
happy  days  were  now  approaching  that  saw  thecommcois 
of  England  pour  their  treasures,  in  support  of  a  German 
prince,  with  such  a  generous  hand^  that  posterity  will  be 
amazed  at  their  liberality. 

^XXX.  To  the. speech  of  his  majesty  the  house  of 
^ords  returned  an  address,  in  such  terms  of  complacency 
as  had  long  distinguished  that  illustrious  assembly.  The 
cc»nmons  expressed  their  approbation  and  confidence 
with  equal  ardour,  and  not  one  objection  was  made  to 
the  form  or  nature  of  the  address ;  though  one  gentle- 
man, 'equally  independent  in  his  mind  and  fortune,  took 
exceptions  to. some,  of  the  measures  which  had  been* 
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lately  pursued*  Their  complaisance  wbs  mare  sfll)6ta]>- 
tially  specified  in  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  as  soon 
as  the  two  great  committees  of  supply  were  appointed. 
They  granted  for  the  sea-service  o£  the  enstfing^  year 
sixty  thousand  men,  including  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  aead  forty-five  marines ;  and  the  standing  army^ 
cumprehendifc^  four  thousand  invalids,  was  fisced  at 
fifty-three  thou^nd  seven  hundred,  and  seventy-seven 
effective  tnen^  commission  and  non-commission  officers 
hiduded.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  forces^  by  eeSA 
ami  land,  the  charge  of  guards*  and  garrisons,  at  hom^ 
amd  abroad,,  the  expense  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  order 
taxnake  gD^.  the  sum  which  had  b6en  issued  by  his 
rasidsty's  orders,  >in  pxrsaance  of  the  address  from  the 
eommons,  they  now  allotted  4,022,807/.  7s.  3d.  They 
unanimously  granted,  as  a  present  supply  in  the  then 
^tical  exigency,,  toward?  enabling  his  majesty  to  main- 
tain and  keep  together  the  army  formed  last  year  in  his 
ekctarat  dominions,  and  tlien  again  put  in  motion,  and 
actually  employed  against  the;  common  enemy,  in*  con- 
teFt.with  theking  of  Prussia^  the  suni  of  100,000/. :  foi!? 
the  oixfihary.  df  the  navy,  including  half- pay  to  the  sea-^ 
officers,  they  allowed  224,421/.  fiy.  6d. :  towards  the 
building  and  support:  of  the  liiree  ho^^itals  for  sesrmenr 
at  Gosport,  Plymouth,  and  Greenwich,  30;000/.  i  fa** 
^e  n^uced:  officers  of  the  lanA-forces  and  marines,,  pen*^ 
sions  to  the^  widows  of  officers,  and  other  such  military 
contingencies,  40,926/.  17^.  11^.;  towards  building,: re*^ 
building,  and  repairs  of  his  majesty V  ships  for  th6 
ensuing' y«ar,  thesmm  of  1 200,000/.  ;•  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  twoidiousand' one:  hundred  and  twenty  horsey 
andinine thousGind  nine  hundnedinfantry,  together  with? 
t^  general  and  staii^offioers,  theofficars  of-the  hospitidy 
and  the  train  of  artillery,  being  the  troops  of  the  land- 
graTO  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  the  pay  of:  Great  Britain^  fbt^ 
sktydaysv  together  widi' the  subsidy  'fer  tiieisaid  time,. 
pursaant.  toi  treaty,  they  assgtieci  38^36(^  J^k.  lOfcL 
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To  tins  FouBdling-hospital  (hey  gave  4O,000/.  for  the 
iQ^ijnteaance  and. education  of  deserted  young  children, 
a»s  \vetba6  for  the  reception  of  all  snch  as  should  be  pre- 
sented under  a  certain  age,  to  be  limited  by  the  governors 
and  guardians  o£  tl^t  diarity .  Three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  given  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the 
navy,  and  284,802/.  for  making  up  the  deficiency  of  die 
grants  for  the  service  of  the  preceding  year.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse- Cassd  was,  moreover,  gratified  with  the 
&rther  sum  of  2C0i^36/.  4^.  g^d.  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  fbrces>  and  the  remainder  o€ his  subsidy*  They  grant- 
ed 670,000/.  £br  enablmg  his;  majesty  to  make  good  his 
engagements  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  pursuant  to  a  oon<» 
vention  lately  concluded  with  that  potentate,  ibr  de^ 
fraying  the  charge  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  of  the 
troops  of  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,.  Saxe-Gotha,  and  the 
count  of  Buckebourg,  together  with  that  of  general  and 
staff- officers,  actually  employed  against  the  common 
eivemy,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  from  the 
28th  day  of  November  in  the  last,  to  the  a4th  of  De- 
cember in  the  present  year  inclusive,  to  be  issued  in 
advance  every  two  months,  they  allotted  the  sum  of 
463,084'A  6s.  lOd,;  and,  furthermore,  they  granted 
386,915/.  \3s.  2d.  to  defray  the  charges  of  forage, 
bjread-waggons,  train  of  artillery,  provisions^  wood, 
straw,  and  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  contingent 
eiea,  and  losses  whatsoever,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred, 
on  account  of  his  majesty's  army,  consisting  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  men>  actually  employed  against  the  com-^ 
mon  enemy,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  from 
November  last  to  next  December  inclusive.  For  the 
exiraordinary  expenses  of  the  land-forces^  and  other  ser- 
vices^ incurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  parliament,  they  albwed  146,454/.  15^.  OjrfJ 
Ttey  provided  800/)00/.  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray 
tiie  like  sum  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the 
hat  9^ioii  of  parliament,  and  ch«r]^d  upon  the  first  aid^ 
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and  supplies  to  be  granted  in  the  current  session.  Twen- 
ty-six thousand  pounds  were  bestowed  on  the  out-pen- 
sioners of  Chelsea-ho^ital ;  above  20,000/.  for  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  colonies  of  Nova-Scotia  and 
Georgia ;  for  reimbursing,  to  the  province  of  Massa- 
chuset's-bay,  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  their  ex- 
pense in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops 
raised  by  them,  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the  campaign 
of  the  year  1756,  the  suin  of  41,1 17/.  17^.  O^d. :  to  be 
applied  towards  the  rebuilding  of  London-bridge,  carry- 
ing on  the  works  for  fortifying  and  securing  the  harbour 
of  Milford,  and  repairing  the  parish  church  of  St  Mar- 
garet,  in  Westminster,  they  allotted  2^,000/.     The 
East  India  company  were  indulged  with  20,000/.  on  ac- 
count, towards  enabling  them  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
military  force  in  their  settlements,  to  be  maintained  by 
them  in  lieu  of  the  battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces  with- 
drawn from  those  settlements ;  the  sum  of  lO,000/.  was 
given,  as  usual,  for  maintaining  and  supporting  the  Bri- 
tish forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
]  1 ,450/.  were  granted  as  an  augmentation  to  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  in  the  superior  courts  of  judicature.  They 
likewise  provide  100,000/.  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
pay  and  clothing  to  the  militia,  and  advanced  800,000/. 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  for  thie 
service  of  the  current  year ;  and  to  take  all  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any 
enterprises  of  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of 
bis  affairs  might  require.  .  The  whole  supplies  of  this 
session  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum.  of  10,486,457'/. 
0^.  3  d.     Nothing  could  so  plainly  demonstrate  the  im- 
plicit confidence  w:hich  itbe  parliament,  at  this  juncture, 
reposed  in  the  sovereign  and  the  ministry,  as  their  con- 
duct in  granting  such  liberal  supplies,  great  part  of  which 
were  bestowed  in  favour  of  our  German  allies,  whom* 
^e  British  nation  thus  generously  p^id  for  fightiiig  their^ 
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ewo  bftttles.    Besides  the  sum  of  11861^897}.  4^.  8d. 
expressly  assigned  for  the  support  of  these  continental 
connexions,  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  raised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  what  part  of  the  sum  granted  to  the  king  for  extra- 
CMxlinary  expenses  might  be  applied  to  the  san>e  use,  the 
article  might  not  improperly  be  swelled  with  the  vast  ex- 
pense incurred  by  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France ; 
the  chief,  if  not  Sole,  design  of  which  seemed  to  be  3^ 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  nation's  allies  in  Germany,  by* 
preventing  France  from  sending  such  numerous  armies 
into  that  country,  as  it  could  have  spared,  had  not  its 
sea*coasts  required  a  considerable  body  of  forces  for  its 
defence  against  the  attempts  of  the  English.    Indeed 
the  partisans  of  the  ministry  were  at  great  pains  to  sug- 
gest and  inculcate  a  belief^  that  the  war  in  Germany  was 
chiefly  supported  as  a  necessary  diversion  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  plantations,  which  would  have 
been  exposed  to  insult  and  invasion,  had  not  the  enemy*s 
forces  been  otherwise  employed.     But  the  absurdity  of 
this  notion  will  at  once  appear  to  those  who  consider, 
that  by  this  time  Great  Britain  was  sole  mistress  of  the 
sea ;  that  the  navy  of  France  was  almost  ruined,  and 
her  commerce  on  the  ocean  quite  extinguished;  that 
she  could  not,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success,  hazard 
any  expedition  of  consequence  against  Great  Britain, 
or  any  part  of  her  dominions,  while  the  ocean  was  co- 
vered with  such  powerful  navies  belonging  to  that  na- 
tion ;  and  that  if  on6-third  part  of  the  money,  annually 
ingulfed  in  the  German  vortex,  had  been  employed  in 
augmenting  the  naval  forces  of  England,  and  those 
forces  properly  exerted,  not  a  single  cruiser  would  have 
been  able  to  stir  from  the  harbours  of  France ;  all  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  thus  cut  off 
from  the  resources  of  commerce,  she  must  have  been 
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cont^t  to  embrace  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  victor 
should  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

^  X^XL  The  funds  established  by  the  axnmittee  oC 
yrays  and  means»  in  order  to  reali|:e  those  articles  of  sijip- 
ply^  consisted  of  the  malt-tax,  the  land-tai^  at  four  shil-^ 
lings  in  the  pounds  sums  remaining  in  the  exchequer^ 
produced  from  the  sinking  fund^  4|50O^000/.  to  b^ 
raised  by  annuities^  at  3/»  10^.  per  cent,  p^r  annum^  amd 
^OOjOOO/.  by  a  lottery >  attended  with  annuities  redeem* 
^le  by  parliam$i^t>  after  the  rate  of  3/.  per  cent,  per  an^ 
Qum  ;  these  several  annuities  tOi  be  transferable  at  the 
bank  of  England,  and  charged  upon  a  fund  to  be  esta-- 
blished  in  this  session  of  parliament  for  payment  therec^^ 
9nd  for  which  the  sinking  fund  should  be  a  collaterd 
security'*-T- 1,606,07  6/.  5s.  1:|£L  issued  and  applied  out  of 
such  monies  as  should  or  might  ^rise  from  the  surpktses^ 

*  It  was  ei^Qted,  that  everjr  person  mbqcribing  far  5002,  shoiild  bo 
entitled  to  4502.  in  annuities,  and  50?.  in  lottery  tickets,  and  so  in  pro* 
portion  For  a  greater  or  less  snm;  tliat  the  lottery  should  consist  of 
tickets  of  the  value  of  102.  ieach,  in  the  proportion  not  exceeding  eight 
hlanks  to  a  prize ;  the  blanks  to  be  of  the  value  of  62.  each ;  the  blanks 
and  prizes  to  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate  of  32.  per  cent  to  commence 
fh>m  ther  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1760;  and  that  the  snm  of 
AfiMfiOOL  to  be  raised  by  annuities,  should  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate* 
of  32^  lOf.  per  cent  from  the  5th  day  of  July  in  the  present  year;  which 
annuities  should  stand  reduced  to  32.  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  afterward  ,be  redeemable  in  the  whole,  or  in  part, 
by  sums  not  less  than  500,0002.  at  one  time;  six  months'  notice  haviag 
been  first  given  of  such  payments  respectively ;  that  any  subscriber  mighty 
on  or  before  the  29th  day  of  April,  make  a  deposit  of  102.  per  cent,  on 
such  sum  as  he  should  choose  to  subscribe  towards  raising  these  five' 
millioQS,  with  the  cashiers  of  the  bank^  as  a  security  for  his  future  pay«T 
ments  on  the  days  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  several  sums  so, 
received  by  the  cashiers  should  be  paid  int6  the  receipt  of  Ac  exchequer, 
to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  to  such  services  as  should  then  have  been 
voted  by  the  house  of  commons  in  this  session  of  parliament,  and  not 
otherwise ;  that  any  subscriber,  paying  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  sub- 
scription previous  to  the  days  appointed  for  the  respective  payments 
should  be  allowed  a  discount,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  from  the  days 
of  such  respective  payments  to  the  respective  times  on  which  such  pay« 
ments  were  directed  to  be  made,  and  that  all  persons  who  should  make 
their  ftill  payments  on  the  said  lotteiy,  should  receive  theur  tickets  as  soon 
as  they  could  baconveniently  made  out. 
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6xce$8es^  ttiKJ  other  revenue^  eompositig  the  sinking  fund 
— d  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to  be  annually  paid 
from  all  sdaries,  fees,  and  perquisites,  of  offices  and  em^ 
ployments  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  all  pensions  and 
other  gratuities  payable  oot  of  any  revenues  belonging 
to  his  majesty  in  Great  Britain,  exceeding  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  100/.— an  imposition  of  one  shilling  annually  upon 
every  dhvelltng-house  inhabited  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  l^itain  over  and  above  all  other  duties  already 
chargeable  upon  them,  to  commence  from  the  fifth  cky 
ctf  April— an  additional  tax  of  sixpence  yearly  for  every 
winctoiv  or  light,  in  every  dwelling-house  inhabited  in 
Britain  \9hicli  shall  contain  fifteen  windows  or  upwards; 
a  conthmation  of  certain  acts  near  expiring,  with  respect' 
to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail-cloth  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  the  exportation  of  British  gunpowder, 
the  securing  atfd  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majesty's 
si^r  colonies  in  America,  and  the  empowering  the  im- 
porters^ and  proprietors  of  spirits  from  the  British  sugar 
plantations  to  land  them  before  payment  of  the  duties  of 
excise,  and  to  lodge  them  in  warehouses  at  their  own 
expense — an  annual  tax  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence 
to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling,  or 
vending,  gold  or  silver  plate,  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  six- 
pence per  ounce  on  all  silver  plate,  made  or  wrought,  or ' 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  or  marked,  in  this 
kingdom,  which  duty  now  ceased  and  determined— a 
cessation  of  all  drawbacks  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
«lver  plate— a  law  prohibiting  all  persons  from  selling, ' 
by  retail,  any  sweet  or  made  wine,  without  having  first 
procured  a  licence  for  that  purpose — and  a  loan  by  ex- 
chequer bills  for  800,000/.,  to  be  charged  on  the  first 
aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
These  provisions  amounted  to  the  sum  of  11,079,722/. 
6*.  lOd.y  exceeding  the  grants  in  the  sum  of  593^265/. 
6^.  Qd. ;  so  that  the  nation  had  reason  to  hope  that  this 
surplus  of  above  half  a  million  would  prevent  any  demand 
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for  deficiencies' in  the  next  session.  By  these  copious 
grants  of  the  house  of  commons^  whose  complaisance 
knew  no  bounds,  the  national  debt  was,  at  this  juncture, 
swelled  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  87.367,210/.  iQs^ 
lO^d.;  a  load  that  would  have  crushed  the  national.cre- 
dit  of  any  other  state  in  Christendom. 

§  XXXII.  The  liberality  of  the  parliament  was  like 
the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  which  flowed  with  the  wel- 
come stream  when  touched  by  the  rod  of  Moses.    The 
present  supply  which  the  commons  granted  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Hanoverian  army  was,  in  pursuance  of  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  communicated  to  the  bouse 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  signifying,  that  the  king  had  or- 
dered his  electoral  army  to  be  put  again  in  motion,  that 
it  might  act  with  vigour  against  the  common  enemy,  in 
concert  with  his  good  brother  and  ally,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  that  the  exhausted  and  ruined  state  of  the  electorate 
having  rendered  it  incapable  of  maintaining  that  army, 
until  the  farther  n  ecessary  charge  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
more  particular  measures  then  concerting  for  the  effec- 
tual support  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  could  be  laid  before 
the  house,  the  king,  relying  on  the  constant  zeal  of  his 
faithful  commons  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  against  the  danger- 
ous designs  of  France  and  her  confederates,  found  him- 
self, in  the  meantime,  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
recommending  to  the  house  the  speedy  consideration  of 
such  a  present  supply  as  might  enable  his  majesty,  in  this 
critical  conjuncture,  to  subsist  and  keep  together  the  said 
army.  This  address  was  no  sooner  recited  by  the  speaker, 
than  it  was  unanimously  referred  to  the  committee  of 
supply,  who  gratified  his  majesty's  wish  with  an  imme- 
diate resolution  ;  and,  considering  their  generous  dispo- 
sition, doubtless  the  same  compliance  would  have  ap- 
peared, even  though  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  penetra- 
tion, appeared  to  have  no  natural  concern  in  the  present 
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d]q>ute  between  the  bdligerent  powers,  although  former 
ministers  bad  often  violently  introduced  it  into  messages 
and  speeches  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  even  while  they  insulted  the  Under- 
standing of  those  who  were  capable  of  exercising  their 
own  reason.    This  pretext  was  worn  so  threadbare,  that, 
among  the  sensible  part  of  mankind,  it  could  no  longer 
be  used  without  incurring  contempt  and  ridicule.     In 
order  to  persuade  mankind  that  the  Protestant  religion 
.was  in  danger,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  specify 
the  designs  that,  were  formed  against  it,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  descend  to  particulars, 
properly  authenticated.  In  that  case,  great  part  of  Europe 
would  have  been  justly  alarmed.     The  states-general  of 
the  United  Provinces,  who  have  made  such  glorious  .and 
indefetigable  efforts  in  support  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
would  surely  have  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  its  pre- 
servation.    The  Danes  would  not  have  stood  tamely 
neutral,  and  seen  the  religion  they  profess  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  such  a  powerful  confederacy.    It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  Swedes,  who  have  so  zealously  main- 
tained the  purity  of  the  Protestant  faith,  would  now  join 
an  association  whose  aim  was  the  ruin  of  that  religion. 
It  is  not  credible  that  even  the  Hungarians,  who  profess 
the  same  faith,  and  other  Protestant  states  of  the  empire, 
would  enter  so  heartily  into  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  bent  upon  its  destruction ;  or  that  the  Russians 
would  contribute  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  discipline,  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  they  espouse.     As,  therefore,  no  particu- 
lar of  such  a  design  was  explained,  no  act  of  oppression 
towards  any  Protestant  state  or  society  pointed  out,  ex- 
cept those  that  were  exercised  by  the  Protestants  them- 
selves ;  and  as  the  court  of  Vienna  repeatedly  disavowed 
any  such  design  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  unpre- 
judiced part  of  mankind  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
cry  of  religion  was  \xsed,  as  in  former  times,  to  arouse. 
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alarm,  and  inflame ;  nor  did  tlie  artifioe  pravb  altogetfaar 
un^iccessful.    Notwithstanding  the  general  lukewarmth 
of  the  age  in  matters  of  religion,  it  produced  considerate 
efl[ect  among  the  fanatic  sediaries  that  swarcn  tiirough 
the  kingdom  of  England.     The  leaders  of  those  blind 
enthusiasts,  either  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  delusion,  or 
desirous  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  protection 
of  the  higher  powers,  immediately  seized   the  hint, 
expatiating  vehemently  on  the  danger  that  impended 
over  God's  people ;  and  exerting  all  their  faculties  to 
impress  the  belief  of  a  religious  war,  which  never  fails  to 
exasperate  and  impel  the  minds  of  men  to  such  deeds  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  as  must  discredit  all  religion,  and 
^en  disgrace  humanity.     The  signal  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  the  parliament  of  England  reposed  in  the 
king,  at  this  juncture,  was  in  nothing  more  conspicuous 
than  in  leaving  to  the  crown  the  unlimited  aj^lication  of 
the  sum  granted  for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the 
judges.     In  the  reign  of  king  William,  when  the  act  of 
settlement  was  passed,  the  parliament,  jealous  of  the  in^ 
£uence  which  the  crown  might  acquire  over  the  judges, 
povided,  by  an  express  clause  of  that  act,  that  the  com- 
missions of  the  judges  should  subsist  quamdm  se  bene 
gesserintf  and  that  their  salaries  should  be  established ; 
but  now  we  find  a  sum  of  money  granted  for  the  aug^ 
mentation  of  their  salaries,  and  the  crown  vested  with  a 
discretionary  power  to  proportion  and  apply  this  augmen- 
tation :  a  stretch  of  complaisance,  which,  how  safe  soever 
it  may  appear  during  the  reign  of  a  prince  famed  for  in- 
tegrity and  moderation,  will  perhaps  one  day  be  consi- 
dered as  a  very  dangerous  accession  to  the  prerogative. 

§  XXXIII.  So  fully  persuaded  were  the  ministry, 
that  the  commons  would  cheerfully  enable  them  to  pay 
what  subsidies  they  might  promise  to  their  German  allies, 
that  on  the  1 1  th  of  April  they  concluded  a  new  treaty 
of  convention  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  which,  that  it 
might  have  the  firmer  consistence,  and  the  greater  au** 
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thority,  W9iSy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^  transacted 
mid  signed  by  almost  all  the  privy  counsellors  who  had 
any  share  in  the  administrnticHi/  This  treaty,  whid;^ 
was  signed  at  Westminster,  imported^  *^  That  the  cbn?- 
tracting  powers  have  mutually  resolved  to  continue  their 
efforts  (ov  their  reciprocal  defence  and  security^  for  the 
recovery  of  their  possessions^  the  protection  of  their 
allies^  and  the  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic 
body^:  his  Britannic  majesty  had^  from  these  considera- 
tions, determined  to  grant  to  his  Prussian  majesty  an 
immediate  succour  in  money,  as  being  the  most  ready 
and  the  most  efficacious ;  and  their  majesties  having 
judged  it  proper  that  thereupon  a  convention  should  be 
made^  for  declaring  and  iking  their  intentions  upon  this 
head,  th^  had  nominated  and  authorized  their  respective 
ministers^  who,  after  having  communicated  their  full 
powers  to  one  another,  agreed  to  the  following  stipu* 
lations  :f««-The  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  iq 
the  city  of  London,  to  such  persons  as  should  be  autho^ 
rized  to  receive  it  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  sum  of 
four  millions  of  German  crowns,  amounting  to  670,OOOA 
sterling,  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  in  one  whole  sum,  im* 
mediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  upon  being 
demanded  by  his  Prussian  majesty.  This  prince,  on  hii 
part>  obliged  himself  to  apply  that  sum  to  the  maiiltain* 
ing  and  augmenting  his  forces,  which  should  act  in  the 
best  manner  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  reciprocal  defence  and  mutual  security, 
propos^  by  their  said  majesties.  Moreover,  the  high 
contracting  parties  engaged  not  to  conclude  any  treaty 

^  These  were,  sir  Robert  Henley,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  John, 
6«rl  of  GraDTitte,  president  of  the  counioil ;  Thomas  Holies,  dake  of  Newt 
castle,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  Robert,  earl  of  Holdernesse,  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state;  Philip,  earl  of  Hardwicke;  and  Wil- 
fiam  Pitt,  esq.  another  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  the  name 
and  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  Sieors  Dado  Heniy,  baron  of 
Knyphansen,  his  privy-counsellor  of  embassy,  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  court  of  London;  and  Louis  Michel,  his  resident  and  cbarg6 
d'affaires. 
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q(  peace^  truce,  or  neutrality,  nor  any  other  sort  of  cour 
veotion  or  agreement,  with  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
present  war,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agreement^ 
wherein  both  should  be  nominally  comprehended.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  stipulated  that  this  convention  should  be  rati- 
fied, and  the  ratifications  exchanged  on  both  sides,  within 
the  term  of  six  weeks,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of 
signing  this  present  convention,  or  sooner,  if  possible.? 
§  XXXIV.  All  the  resolutions  to  which  the  comr 
mittee  of  ways  and  means  agreed  were  executed  by  bills, 
or  clauses  in  bills,  which  afterward  received*  the  royal 
sanction.  The  militia  still  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
parliamentary  care  and  attention ;  but  the  institution 
was  not  yet  heartily  embraced,  because  seemingly  disr 
countenanced  by  the  remnant  of  the  old  ministry,  which 
still  maintained  a  capital  place  in  the  late  coalitiony 
and  indeed  almost  wholly  engrossed  the  distribution  of 
pensions  and  places.  The  commons  having  presented 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  with  respect  to  the  harbour  of 
Milford-haven,  a  book  of  plans  and  estimitfes  for  forti-* 
fying  that  harbour  was  laid  before  the  house,  and  a  com^ 
mittee  appointed  to  examine  the  particulars.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  too  wide 
to  admit  of  any  fortification,  or  effectual  ddence ;  but 
that  the  passage  called  Nailand-point,  lying  higher  than 
Hubberstone-road,  might  be  fortified,  so  as  to  afford 
safe  riding  and  protection  to  the  trade  and  navy  of  Great 
Britain :  that,  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  hereafter 
to  establish  a  yard  and  dock  for  building  and  equipping 
fleets  at  Milford,  no  place  could,  from  the  situation,  na^ 
ture,  soil,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  all  necessary  lo- 
cal circumstances,  be  more  fitted  for  such  a  design ;  that 
if  a  proper  use  were  made  of  this  valuable  though  long- 
neglected  harbour,  the  distressful  delays  too  often  em- 
barrassing and  disappointing  the  nation  in  her  naval 
operations,  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  happily  re- 
moved, to  the  infinite  relief  and  enlargement  of  the 
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kingdom  in  the  means  of  improving  its  naval  force  ;  the 
necessary  progress  and  free  execution  of  which  was  now 
«o  unhappily  and  frequently  restrained  and  frustrated, 
by  the  want  of  a  harbour  like  that  of  Milford-haven, 
framed  by  nature  with  such  local  advantages.  This  re- 
port appeared  to  be  so  well  supported  by  evidence,  that 
a  bill  was  framed,  and  passed  into  an  act,  for  granting 
10,000/.  towards  carrying  on  the  works  for  fortifying 
and  securing  the  harbour  of  Milford,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke.  Other  laws  of  national  consequence  were 
enacted,  in  the  course  of  this  session,  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  On  the  very  first  day  of  their  sitting,  the 
commons  received  a  petition  from  the  mayor,  magis* 
trates,  merchants,  and  inhabitants,  of  Liverpool,  com- 
plaining of  the  high  price  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  ; 
expressing  their  apprehension  that  it  would  continue  to 
rise,  unless  the  time  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
duty  free,  should  be  prolonged,  or  some  other  salutary 
measure  taken  by  parliament,  to  prevent  dealers  from 
engrossing  corn  ;  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
house  a  total  prohibition  of  distilling  and  exporting 
grain  while  the  high  price  should  continue:  praying 
they  would  take  the  premises  into  consideration,  and 
grant  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  petitioners,  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  free  importation,  and  taking  such  other 
effectual  means  to  reduce  the  growing  price  of  com  as 
to  them  should  seem  necessary  and  expedient.  This 
being  an  urgent  case,  that  equally  interested  the  hu- 
manity of  the  legislature  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  deliberated  upon,  and  discussed  with 
remarkable  dispatch.  In  a  few  days  a  bill  was  prepared, 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  enacted  into  a  law, 
continuing  till  the  24th  day  of  December,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  three  acts  of  last  session ;  for  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  corn ;  for  prohibiting  the  distillation 
of  spirits ;  and  for  allowing  the  importation  of  corn, 
duty  free.     A  second  law  was  established,  regulating 
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the  price  aAd  assize  of  bread,  and  subjecting  to  severe 
penalties  those  who  should  be  concerned  in  its  adultera- 
tion. In  consequence  of  certain  resolutions  taken  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house^  a  bill  was  presented  for 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  the  bounty  upon  the  expor* 
tation  of  com,  unless  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  is  al- 
lowed in  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary ;  but  this  bill,  after  having  been 
read  a  second  time,  and  c6mmitted,  was  neglected,  and 
proved  abortive. 

§  XXXV.  In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr» 
Grenville,  a  humane  bill  was  prepared  and  brought  in 
for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  the  royal 
navy,  establishing  a  regular  method  for  the  puncttuil, 
frequent,  and  certain  payment  of  their  wages ;  enabling 
them  more  easily  and  readily  to  remit  money  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  preventing  the 
frauds  and  abuses  attending  such  payments.  This  bill> 
having  passed  the  lower  house,  engaged  in  a  very  parti- 
cular manner  the  attention  of  the  lords,  who,  by  divers 
messages  to  the  house  of  commons,  desired  the  attend- 
ance of  several  members.  These  messages  being  taken 
into  consideration,  several  precedents  were  recited:  a 
debate  arose  about  their  formality,  and  the  house  unani- 
mously resolved  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the 
lords,  acquainting  them  that  the  house  of  commons,  not 
being  sufficiently  informed  by  their  messages  upon  what 
grounds,  or  for  what  purposes,  their  lordships  desired  the 
house  would  give  leave  to  such  of  their  members  as  were 
named  in  the  said  messages  to  attend  the  house  of  lords, 
in  order  to  be  examined  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  the  commons  hoped  their  lordships  would  make 
them  acquainted  with  their  intention.  The  lords,  in 
answer  to  this  intimation,  gave  the  commons  to  under- 
stand, that  they  desired  the  attendance  of  the  members 
mentioned  in  their  messages,  that  they  might  be  examin- 
ed as  witnesses  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Thi$  explanation  being  deemed  satis&ctory,  £he  mem- 
bers attended  the  house  of  lords^  where  they  yreve 
carefully  and  fully  examined^  as  persons  conTersant  in 
sea  affairs^  touching  the  inconveniences  which  had  for- 
merly attended  the  sea-service^  as  well  as  the  remedies 
now  proposed ;  and  the  bill  having  passed  through  their' 
hou^e,  though  not  without  warm  opposition,  was  en- 
acted into  a  kw  by  his  majesty's  assent.    The  militia 
act,  as  it  passed  in  the  last  session,  being  found  upon 
trial  defective,  Mr.  Townsend  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  nem  bill,  to  explain,  amend,  and  enforce  it :  this  was 
acccK'dingly  allowed,  prepared,  and  passed  into  a  law; 
though  it  did  not  seem  altogether  free  from  material 
objections,  some  of  which  were  of  an  alarming  natures 
The  power  vested  by  law  in  the  crown  over  the  militia, 
is  even  more  independent  thail  that  which  it  exercises 
over  the  standing  army :  for  this  last  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  not  continued  by  a  new  act  of  parliament ; 
whereas  the  militia  is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  for  the  term  of  five  years,  during  which  it  may 
be  called  out  into  actual  service  without  consent  of  par<- 
liament,  and  consequently  employed  for  sinister  pur- 
poses.   A  Gpmmission-olHcer  in  the  militia  may  be  de«- 
tained,  a3  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  until  the  crown 
shall  allow  the  militia  to   return  to  their  respective 
parishes ;  and  thus  engaged,  he  is  liable  to  death  as  a 
mutineer,  or  deserter,  should  he  refuse  to  appear  in  arms, 
and  fight  in  support  of  the  worst  measures  of  the  worst 
minister.     Several  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  silk 
offered  a  petition,  representing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  last  session^  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  fine  organ zine  Italian  throvvn  silk  till  the  1st  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  ]  757,  they  had  given  orders  to 
their  correspondents  abroad  to  send  large  quantities  of 
such  silk  through  Germany  to  Hamburgh  and  Holland, 
which,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  might  probably 
have  arrived  in  London  before  the  act  expired,  if  their 
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carriage  had  not  been  protracted  by  the  great  rains  and 
inundations  in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  last,  which  rendered  the  roads 
for  many  weeks  impassable :  that  from  unlucky  accidents 
on  shpre^  and  storms  and  contrary  winds  after  the  silk 
was  shipped^  it  could  not  possibly  arrive  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  act ;  and  unless  it  should  be  admitted  to 
an  entry,  they,  the  petitioners,  would  be  great  sufierers, 
the  manufacturers  greatly  prejudiced,  and  the  good  end 
and  purpose  of  the  act  in  a  great  measure  frustrated : 
they  therefore  prayed  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  allow- 
ing the  introduction  of  all  such  fine  Italian  organzined 
silk  as  should  appear  to  have  been  shipped  in  Holland 
and  Hamburgh  for  London  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
December.    The  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee, 
which  reported  that  these  allegations  were  true,  the 
house  complied  with  their  request,  and  the  bill  having 
passed,  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  the  usual  form.     A 
speedy  passage  was  likewise  granted  to  the  mutiny  bill, 
and  the  other  annual  measure  for  regulating  the  marine 
•forces,  which  contained  nothing  new  or  extraordinary. 
A  committee  being  appointed  to  inquire  what  laws  were 
already  expired,  or  near  expiring,  they  performed  this 
difficult  task  with  indefatigable  patience  and  persever- 
ance ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  resolutions,  three  bills 
were  prepared  and  passed  into  laws,  continuing  some 
acts  for  a  certain  time,  and  rendering  others  perpetual.** 

^  Among  those  rendered  perpetual,  we  find  an  act  of  (he  Idth  and  14th 
of  Chalrles  II.  for  preventing  theft  and  rapine.  An  act  of  the  9ih  of 
George  I.  for  punishing  persons  going  armed  in  disguise.  A  clause  in  the 
act  of  the  6tfa  of  George  II.  to  prevent  the  breaking  down  the  bank  of  any 
liver :  and  another  clause  in  the  said  act,  to  prevent  the  treacherous  cutting 
of  hop-binds.  Several  clauses  in  an  act  of  the  lOth  of  George  II.  for 
punishing  persons  setting  on  fire  any  mine,  &c.  The  temporary  part  of 
the  act  of  the  20th  of  George  II.  for  taking  away  the  hereditary  juris- 
dictions of  Scotland,  relating  to  the  power  of  appealing  to  circuit  courts. 
Those  continued  were,  1.  An  act  of  the  12th  of  George  II.  for  granting 
liberly  to  carry  sugars,  &c.  until  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  year  1764^ 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  2.  An  act  of  the  5th  of 
George  II.  to  prevent  frauds  by  bankrupts^  &c.  for  th^  same  period^ 
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fXXXVl.  The  lord- mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  common-council  assembled, 
having  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons, 
alleging  that  the  toll  upon  loaded  vessels  or  other  craft, 
passing  through  the  arches  of  London-bridge,  granted  by 
a  former  act,  passed  in  the  year  1760,  for  improving, 
widening,  and  enlarging,  the  passage  both  under  and  over 
the  said  bridge,  was  altogether  precarious,  and  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense,  including  that  of  a  tem- 
porary wooden  bridge  already  erected ;  and  praying  that 
a  bill  might  be  prepared,  for  explaining  and  rendering 
that  act  effectual ;  a  committeie  was  aj^inted  to  examine 
the  contents,  and  a  bill  brought  in  according  to  their 
request.  This,  however,  was  opposed  by  a  petition  from 
several  persoi;is,  owners  of  barges,  and  other  craft  navi- 
gating the  river  Thames,  who  affirmed,  that  if  the  bill 
should  pass  into  a  law  as  it  then  stood,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  petitioners  in  particular,  and  to 
the  public  in  general.  These  were  heard  by  their  coun- 
s.el  before  the  committee,  but  no  report  was  yet  given, 
when  the  temporary  bridge  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Then 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  of  London,  pre- 
sented another  petition,  alleging,  that  in  pursuance  of 
tjie  powers  vested  in  them  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had 
already  demolished  a  good  number  of  the  houses  on 
London  bridge,  and  directed  the  rest  that  were  standing 
to  be. taken  down  with  all  convenient  expedition,  that 

a.  An  act  of  the  8th  of  George  II.  for  encouraging  the  importation  of 
naval  stores,  &c.  for  the  same  period.  4.  An  act  of  the  19th  of  George  If. 
for  preventing  frauds  in  the  admeasurement  of  coals,  &c.  until  June  24, 
1759;  and  to  this  was  added,  a  perpetual  clause  for  preventing  the  steal- 
ing or  destroying  of  madder  roots.  6.  An  act  of  the  9th  of  George  II. 
for  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  British  sail-cloth  until  the  29th  of 
September  1754.  6.  An  act  of  the  4th  of  George  II.  for  granting  an 
allowance  upon  British  made  gunpowder,  for  the  same  period.  7.  An 
act  of  the  6th  of  George  II.  for  encouraging  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colo- 
nies, until  the  29th  of  September  1761.  And,  8.  So  much  of  the  act  of 
the  Idth  and  IGth  of  George  II.  to  empower  the  importers  of  rum,  &c,  as 
relates  to  landing  it  before  the  payment  of  duties,  until  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1764. 
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two  of  the  arches  might  be  laid  into  one  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation ;  that  they  had,  at  a  very 
great  expense,  erected  a  temporary  wooden  bridge,  to 
preserve  a  public  passage  to  and  from  the  city,  until  the 
great  arch  should  be  finished,  which  temporary  bridge 
being  consumed  by  fire,. they  must  rebuild  it  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  at  a  farther  considerable  expense ; 
that  the  sum  necessary  for  carrying  on  and  completing 
this  great  and  usefiil  work,  including  the  rebuilding  of 
the  said  temporary  bridge,  was  estimated  at  8O,00O/.  ^ 
and  as  the  improving,  widening,  and  enlarging,  London- 
bridge,  was  calculated  for  the  general  good  of  the  puWie, 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for 
Making  the  navigation  upon  the  river  Thames  more  safe 
and  secure ;  they,  therefore,  prayed  the  house  to  take 
the  premises  into  consideration.  This  petition  being 
recommended  by  his  majesty  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  and 
produced  the  resolution  of  granting  15,000/.  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  London- bridge,  A  bill  was  prepared, 
under  the  title  of  an  act  to  improve,  widen,  and  enlarge, 
the  passage  over  and  through  London-bridge,  enfdrcing 
the  payment  of  the  toll  imposed  upon  loaded  vessels, 
which  had  been  found  extremely  burdensome  to  trade ; 
but  this  encumbrance  was  prevented  by  another  peti- 
tion of  several  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  taking  notice  of 
the  15,000/.  granted  towards  the  repair  of  London- 
bridge,  and,  as  they  were  informed,  intended  to  make 
the  said  bridge  free  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects ;  they 
said  they  hoped  to  partake  of  this  public  bounty  ;  but 
afterward  hearing  that  the  bill  then  depending  was  con- 
fined to  the  tolls  formerly  granted  for  repairing  the  said 
bridge,  they  represented  the  hardships  which  they  and  all 
traders  would  continue  to  labour  under  ;  they  alleged, 
that  the  surveyors  and  workmen,  then  employed  upon 
this  work,  had  discovered  the  true  principles  on  which. 
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the  bridge  was  built;  that  the  fbundatkm  of  the  piers 
Gonsisted  of  hard  durable  stone,  well  cemented  together, 
and  DOW  as  strong  and  firm  as  when  first  built ;  that 
when  the  bridge  should  be  finished^  great  savings  would 
be  made  in  keeping  it  in  repair,  £rom  the  sums  formerly 
expended^  on  a  mistaken  opinion^  that  the  foundation 
was  pf  wood :  that  there  were  v^y  cx>nsiderable  estates 
appointed  solely  for  the  repairs  of  the  bridge,  which  they 
af^ehended  would  be  sufficient  to  msdntain  it  without 
any  toll ;  or  if  they  should  not  be  thought  adequate  to 
that  purpose^  they  hoped  the  deficiency  would  not  bet 
made  up  by  a  toll  upon  trade  and  commerce^  but  rather 
by  an  imposition  on  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  and  sad^ 
die  horses.  This  remonstrance  made  no  impression  on 
the  house*  The  bill  being,  on  a  motion  of  Av  John 
Philips,  read  a  third  time,  passed  through  both  housefly, 
and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

§  XXXVII.  The  interest  of  the  manuf^turers  waa| 
also  consulted  in  an  act  encours^ing  the  growth  of  mad*' 
der,  a  plant  'essentially  necessary  in  dying  and  printing 
calicoes,  which  may  be  raised  in  England  without  the. 
least  inconvenience.  It  was  judged,  upon  inquiry,  that- 
the  most  effectual  means  to  encour^e  the  growth  of 
this  commodity,  would  be  to  ascertain  the  tithe  of  it ; 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  The  rate  of 
the  tithe  was  established  at  5s.  an  acre ;  and  it  was  en- 
acted, that  this  law  should  continue  in  force  for  fourteen 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ; . 
but  wherefore  this  encouragement  was  made  temporary  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  laws  relating  to  the  poor, 
though  equally  numerous  and  oppressive  to  the  subject, 
having  been  found  defective,  a  new  clause,  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  servants  and  apprentices,  was  now: 
added  to  an  act  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better  adjusting 
and  more  easily  recovering  of  the  wages  of  certain  ser- 
vants, and  of  certain  apprentices."     No  country  in  the 
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universe  can  prodoce  so  many  laws  made  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  as  those  that  are  daily  accumulating  in  £ng* 
land :  in  no  other  country  is  there  so  much  money  raised 
for  their  support  by  private  charity,  as  well  as  public 
taxation ;  yet  this,  as  much  as  any  country,  swarms  with 
vagrant  beggars,  and  teems  with  objects  of  misery  and 
distress ;  a  sure  sign  either  of  misconduct  in  the  legis- 
lature,  or  a  shameful  relaxation  in  the  executive  part  of 
the   civil  administration. — ^The  scenes  of  corruption^ 
perjury,  riot,  and  intemperance,  which  every  election  for 
a  member  of  parliament  had  lately  produced,  were  now 
grown  so  infamously  open  and  intolerable,  and  the  right 
of  voting  was  rendered  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  by 
the  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  candidates  for 
Oxfordshire  in  the  last  election,  that  the  fundamentals  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  shake,  and  the  very  essence 
of  parliaments  to  be  in  danger.     Actuated  by  these  ap- 
prehensions, sir  John  Philips,  a  gentleman  of  Wales, 
who  had  long  distinguished  himself  in  the  opposition  by 
his  courage  and  independent  spirit,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  that  should  obviate  any  doubts  which 
might  arise  concerning  the  electors  of  knights  of  the 
shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  England,  and  farther  re- 
gulate the  proceedings  of  such  elections.     He  was  ac- 
cordingly permitted  to  bring  in  such  a  bill,  in  conjunc- 
tion witii  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Cornwall,  and  lords 
North  and  Carysfort ;  and  in  the  usual  course,  the  bill 
being  prepared,  was  enacted  into  a  law,  under  the  title 
of,  **  An  act  for  farther  explaining  the  laws  touching 
the  electors  of  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England.** 
The  preamble  specified,  that  though,  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  present  reign,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  person  might  vote  at  the  election  of  a 
^  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  within  England  and  Wales, 
without  having  a  freehold  estate,  in  the  county  for  which 
he  votes,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  over 
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and  above  all  rents  and  charges,  payable  out  of  or  in 
respect  to  the  same} ;  nevertheless,  certain  persons,  who 
hold  their  estates  by  copy  of  court-roll,  pretend  to  a  right 
of  voting,  and  have,  at  certain  times,  presumed  to  vote 
at  such  elections  :  this  act,  therefore,  ordained,  that  from 
and  after  the  29th  day  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  no 
person  who  holds  his  estate,  by  copy  of  court-roll,  should 
be  entitled  thereby  to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  knight 
or  knights  of  a  shire  within  England  or  Wales ;  but  every 
such  vote  should  be  void,  and  the  person  so  voting 
should  forfeit  50/.  to  any  candidate  for  whom  such  vote 
should  not  have  been  given,  and  who  should  first  sue  for 
the  same,  to  be  recovered  with  full  costs,  by  action  of 
debt,  in  any  court  of  judicature.*  So  far  the  act,  thus 
procured,  m4y  be  attended  with  salutary  consequences ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  the  intention  of  its  first  movers 
and  patrons  was  not  fully  answered ;  inasmuch  as  no 
provision  was  made  for  putting  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  li- 
centiousness, drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  which  pre- 
vails at  almost  every  election,  and  has  a  very  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people. 

§  XXXVIII.  Among  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  some  turned  on  points  of  great 
consequence  to  the  community.  Lord  Barrington,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gore,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  were  or- 
dered by  the  house  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  speedy  and 
effectual  recruiting  his  majesty's  land-forces  and  marines, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  temporary 

*  For  the  more  easy  recovery  of  this  forfeit,  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
plaintiff  in  such  action  might  only  set  forth,  in  the  declaration  or  bill,  that 
the  defendant  was  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  50/.  alleging  the  offence 
for  which  the  suit  should  be  brought,  and  that  the  defendant  had  acted 
contrary  to  this  act,  without  mentioning  the  writ  of  summons  to  parlia* 
meut,  or  the  return  thereof;  and,  upon  trial  of  any  issue,  the  plaintiff 
should  not  be  obliged  to  prove  the  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  or  the 
return  thereof,  or  any  warrant  or  authority  to  the  sheriff  upon  any  such 
writ :  that  every  such  action  should  lie  commenced  within  nine  months 
after  the  fact  committed;  and  that,  if  the  plaintiff  should  discontinue  his 
action,  or  be  nonsuited,  or  have  judgment  given  against  him,  the  defend- 
ant should  recover  treble  costs. 

VOL.  IV.  *  2  A         . 
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act  passed  in  the  preceding  session  under  the  same  title ; 
but  the  majority  were  averse  to  its  being  continued  for 
another  year,  as  it  was  attended  with  some  prejudice  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.     Objections  of  the  same  na- 
ture might  have  been  as  justly  started  against  another 
bill,  for  the  more  effectually  manning  of  his  m^oesty's 
navy,  for  preventing  desertion,  and  for  the  relief  and 
encouragement  of  seamen  belonging  to  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  service  of  the  merchants.    The  purport  of  this 
project  was  to  establish  registers  or  muster-rolls  of  all 
seamen,  fishermen,  lightermen,  and  watermen ;  obliging 
shipmasters  to  leave  subscribed  lists  of  their  respective 
crews  at  offices  maintained  for  that  purpose,  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  might  be  chosen  by  lot  for  his  ma^^ 
jesty's  service,  in  any  case  of  emergency.    This  expe- 
dient, however,  was  rejected,,  as  an  unnecessary  and  in- 
effectual encumbrance  on  commerce,  which  would  ham-^ 
per  navigation,  and  in  a  little  timediminish  the  number 
of  seamen,  of  consequence  act  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  contrived.— Numberless 
frauds  having  been  committed,  and  incessant  law-suits 
produced,  by  private  aiid  clandestine  conveyances,  a  mo- 
tion was  made,  and  leave  given,  to  form  a  bill  for  the 
public  registering  of  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  and 
other  encumbrances,  that  might  affect  any  honours, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  within  the 
kingdom  of  England,  wherein  public  registers  were  nob 
already  appointed  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  this  measune, 
so  necessary  to  the  ascertainment  and  possession  of  pro- 
perty, met  with  a  violent  opposition ;  and  was  finally 
dropped,  as  some  people  imagine,  through  the  infliuenQe 
of  those  who,  perhaps,  had  particular  reasons  for  coun-' 
tenaneing  the  present  mysterious  forms  of  conveyancing. 
Such  a  bill  must  also  have  been  disagreeable  and  luortin 
fying  to  the  pride  of  those  landholders  whose  estates  were 
encumbered,  because,  in  consequence  of  such  a  register,, 
every  mortgage  under  which  they  laboured  would  bci 
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exactly  known.  The  next  object  to  which  the  house 
converted  its  attention,  was  a  bill  explaining  and  amend- 
ing a  late  act  for  establishing  a  fish-market  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  preventing  scandalous  monopolies  of 
a  few  engrossing  fishmongers,  who  imposed  exorbitant 
prices  oh  their  fish,  and,  in  this  particular  branch  of 
traffic,  gave  law  to  above  six  hundred  thousand  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Abundance  of  pains  was  taken  to  render 
this  bill  efiectual,  for  putting  an  end  to  such  flagrant 
imposition.  Inquiries  were  made,  petitions  read,  coun- 
sel heard,  and  alterations  proposed :  at  length  the  bill, 
having  passed  through  the  lower  house,  was  conveyed  to 
the  lords,  among  whom  it  was  suffered  to  expire,  on  pre- 
tence that  there  was  not  time  siifficient  to  deliberate 
maturely  on  the  subject. 

§  XXXIX.  The  occasion  that  produced  the  next  bill 
which  miscarried  we  shall  explain,  as  an  incident  equally 
extraordinary  and  interesting.  By  an  act  passed  in  the 
preceding  session,  for  recruiting  his  majesty's  land-forces 
and  marines,  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  commis* 
sioners  thereby  appointed  were  vested  with  a  power  of 
judging  ultimately,  whether  the  persons  brought  before 
them  were  such  as  ought,  by  the  rules  prescribed  in  the 
act,  to  be  impressed  into  the  service ;  for  it  was  expressly 
IM-ovided,  that  no  person,  so  impressed  by  those  com- 
missioners, should  be  taken  out  of  his  majesty's  service 
by  any  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal  accusation^ 
During  the  recess  of  parliament,  a  gentleman  havings 
been  impressed  before  the  commissioners,  and  confined 
in  the  Savoy,  his  friends  made  application  for  a  habeas 
corpus,  which  produced  some  hesitation,  and  indeed  an 
insurmountable  difficulty ;  for,  according  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this 
privilege  relates  only  to  persons  committed  for  criminal 
er  supposed  criminal  matters,  and  the  gentleman  did  not 
stand  in  that  predicament.  Before  the  question  could 
be  detemiined  he  was  discharged,  in  consequence  of  ah 
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application  to  the  secretary  at  war ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
case  plainly  pointed  out  a  defect  in  the  act,  seemingly  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  for  giving 
a  more  speedy  relief  to  the  subject  upon  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  house 
of  commons,  which  formed  itself  into  a  committee,  and 
made  several  amendments.  It  imported,  that  the  several 
provisions  made  in  the  aforesaid  act,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  for  the  awarding  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
in  cases  of  commitment  or  detainer,  for  any  criminal  or 
supposed  criminal  matter,  should,  in  like  manner,  extefnd 
to  all  cases  where  any  person,  not  being  cortimitted  or 
detained  for  any  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter, 
should  be  confined,  or  restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty, 
under  any  colour  or  pretence  whatsoever :  that,  upon 
oath  made  by  such  person  so  confined  or  restrained,  or 
by  any  other  on  his  or  her  behalf,  of  any  actual  confine- 
ment or  restraint,  and  that  such  confinement  or  restraint, 
to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  person  so 
iipplying,  was  not  by  virtue  of  any  commitment  or  de- 
tainer for  any  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter,  a 
habeas  corpus,  directed  to  the  person  or  persons  so  con- 
fining or  restraining  the  party,  as  aforesaid,  should  be 
awarded  and  granted,  in  the.  same  manner,  as  is  directed, 
and  under  the  same  penalties  as  are  provided  by  the  said 
act,  in  the  case  of  persons  committed  and  detained  for  any 
criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter  :  that  the  person  or 
persons  before  whom  the  party  so  confined  or  restrained 
should  be  brought,  by  virtue  of  a  habeas  corpus  granted 
in  the  vacation  time,  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  might 
and  should,  within  three  days  after  the  return  made^ 
proceed  to  examine  into  the  facts  contained  in  such  re- 
turn, and  into  the  cause  of  such  confinement  and  re- 
straint; and  thereupon  either  discharge,  or  bail,  or  re- 
mand the  parties  so  brought,  as  the  case  should  requine.j 
and  as  to  justice  should  appertain.    The  rest  of  the  bill 
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related  to  the  return  of  the  writ  in  three  days,  and  the 
penalties  incurred  by  those  who  should  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  the  due  return,  or  to  comply  with  any  other 
clause  of  this  regulation.  The  commons  seemed  hearty 
in  rearing  up  this  additional  buttress  to  the  liberty  of 
their  fellow- subjects,  and  passed  the  bill  with  the  most 
laudable  alacrity  ;  but  in  the  house  of  lords  such  a  great 
number  of  objections  was  started,  that  it  sunk  at  the 
second  reading,  and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare 
a  TmII  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  laid  before  that  house 
in  the  next  session. 

§  XL.  His  majesty  having  recommended  the  care  of 
the  Foundling-hospital  ta  the  house  of  commons,  which 
cheerfully  granted  40,000/.  for  the  support  of  that 
charity,  the  growing  annual  expense  of  it  appeared 
worthy  of  farther  consideration,  and  leave  was  granted  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  obliging  all  the  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales  to  keep  registers  of  all  their  deaths,  births, 
and  marriages,  that  from  these  a  fund  might  be  raised 
towawds  the  support  of  the  said  hospital.  The  bill 
was  accordingly  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose ;  but  before  the  house  could  take  the  re- 
port into  consideration,  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 
The  proprietors  of  the  privateer  called  the  Antigal- 
Ifcan,  which  had  taken  a  rich  French  ship  home- 
ward-bound from  China,  and  carried  her  into  Cadiz, 
where  the  Spanish  government  had  wrested  her  by  vio- 
lence from  the  captors,  and  delivered  her  to  the  French 
owners,  now ,  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, complaining  of  this  interposition  as  an  act  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice ;  representing  the  great  expense  at 
which  the  privateer  had  been  equipped,  the  legality  of 
the  capture,  the  loss  and  hardships  which  they  the  peti- 
tioners had  sustained,  and  imploring  such  relief  as  the 
house  should  think  requisite.  Though  these  allegations 
were  supported  by  a  species  of  evidence  that  seemed 
•strong  and  convincing,  and  it  might  be  thought  in- 
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combent  on  the  parliament  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  nation^  when  thus  insulted  by  a  foreign  power,  the 
house,  upon  this  occasion,  treated  the  petition  with  the 
most  mortifying  neglect,  either  giving  little  credit  to  the 
assertions  it  contained,  or  unwilling  to  take  any  step 
which  might  at  this  juncture  embroil  the  nation  with  the 
court  of  Spain  on  such  a  frivolous  subject.  True  it  is, 
the  Spanish  government  alleged,  in  their  own  justifica- 
tion, that  the  prize  was  taken  under  the  guns  of  Corunna, 
insomuch  that  the  shot  fired  by  the  privateer  entered  that 
place,  and  damaged  some  houses ;  but  this  allegation  was 
never  properly  sustained,  and  the  prize  was  certainly  con- 
demned as  legal  by  the  courtof  admiralty  at  Gibraltar. 

f  XLI.  As  we  have  already  given  a  detail  of  the  trial  of 
sir  John  Mordaunt,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
any  circumstance  of  that  aflfair,  except  such  as  rekte  to 
its  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  parliament.     Ift 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  lord  Barritigton,  as  secre- 
tary at  war,  informed  the  house,  by  his  majesty's  cpin- 
mand>  that  lieutenant-general  sir  John  Mordaunt,  a 
member  of  that  house,  was  in  arrest  for  disobedience  of 
his  majesty's  orders,  while  employed  on  the  Jate  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  France.    The  commons  imme- 
xiiately  resolved,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  returning  him  the  thanks  of  this  bouse  for 
his  gracious  message  of  that  day,  in  the  communication 
he  had  been  pleased  to  make  of  the  reason  for  putting 
lieutenant-general  sir  John  Mordaunt  in  arrest.  Amon^ 
the  various  objects  of  commerce  that  employed  the  at- 
tention of  the  house,  one  of  the  most  considerable  WHS 
the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  protection  of 
which  an  annual  sum  had  been  granted  for  some  years, 
to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  castles 
and  factories.     While  a  committee  was  employed  in 
perusing  the  accounts  relating  to  the  sum  granted  in  the 
preceding  session  for  this  purpose,  a  petition  from  the 
committee  of  the  African  company,  recommended  in  a 
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message  irom<  his  majesty^  was  presented  to  the  house^ 
solicitiitig  farther  assistance  for  the  ensuing  year.  In 
the  meantime^  a  remonstrance  was  offered  by  certain 
planters  and  merchants,  interested  in  trading  to  the 
British  sugar  colonies  in  America,  alleging,  that  the  price 
of  negroes  was  greatly  advanced  since  the  forts  and  set* 
tlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  had  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee  of  the  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  that  coast ;  a  circumstance  that  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  the  petitioners,  prevented  the  culti- 
vation of  the  British  colonies,  and  w£ls  a  great  detriment 
to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom  :  that  this 
misfortune,  they  believed,  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  ruinous  state  and  condition  of  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments :  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  effectual  method 
for  maintaining  the  interest  of  that  trade  on  a  respect- 
able footing,  next  to  that  of  an  incorporated  joint-stock 
<x)m|^ny^  would  be  putting  those  forts  and  settlements 
under  the  sole  direction  of  the  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations :  that  the  preservation  or  ruin  of  the 
American  sugar  colonies  went  hand  ih  hand  with  that 
of  the  slave  trade  to  Africa :  that,  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  year  1750,  for  extending  and  improving  this  trade, 
the  British  subjects  were  debarred  from  lodging  their 
slaves  and  merchandise  in  the  forts  and  settlements  on 
the  coast :  they,  therefore,  prayed  that  this  part  of  the 
act  might  be  repealed ;  that  all  commanders  of  British 
and  American  vessels,  free  merchants,  and  all  other  his 
majesty's  subjects,  who  were  settled,  or  might  at  any 
time  thereafter  settle  in  Africa,  should  have  free  liberty, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  enter  the  fcH'ts  and  settle- 
ments, and  to  deposit  their  goods  and  merchandise  in 
the  warehouses  thereunto  belonging;  to  secure  their 
slaves  or  other  purchases  without  paying  any  considera;^ 
tion  for  the  same ;  but  the  slaves  to  be  victualled  at  the 
proper  cost  and  charge  of  their  respective  owners.  The 
house  having  taken  this  petition  into  consideration,  in- 
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quired  into  the  proceediflgs  of  the  company^  and  revised 
the  act  for  extending  and  improving  the  tr^de  to  Africa, 
resolved,  that  the  committee  of  the  African  company  had 
^ithfully  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
granted  10,CXX)/.  for  maintaining  the  British  forts  and 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Theeneray  vrere  per- 
iectly  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  British 
castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  had  they  known  as 
well  how  to  execute  with  spirit,  as  to  plan  with  sagacity 
the  attempt  which,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
they  made  upon  the  principal  British  fort  in  Guinea, 
would  have  succeeded,  and  all  the  other  settlenients 
would  have  fallen  into  their  hands  without  opposition.'* 

.  §  XLII.  The  longest  and  warmest  debate  which  was 
maintained  in  the  course  of  this  session  arose  from  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  shortening  the 
term  and  duration  of  future  parliaments  i  a  measure 
truly  patriotic,  against  which  no  substantial  argument 
could  be  produced,  although  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  the  majority^  on  pretence,  that,  whilst  the  nation 
was  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  and  expensive  war,  it 
would  be  improper  to  think  of  introducing  such  an  al* 
teration  in  the  form  of  government  Reasons  of  equal 
strength  and  solidity  will  never  be  wanting  to  the  patrons 
and  ministers  of  corruption  and  venality.   The  alteration 

^  Robert  Hunter  Morris  represented,  in  a  petition  to  the  |ioQse>  that  as 
no  salt  was  made  in  the  British  colonies  in  America,  they  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  a  precarious  supply  of  that  commodity  from  foreig^ners ;  he^ 
therefore,  offered  to  undertake  the  making  of  marine-salt  at  a  moderate 
price  in  one  of  those  colonies,  at  his  own  risk  and  charge,  provided  he 
could  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  profits  which  the  work  might 
produce,  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  might  seem  to  the  house  a  proper  and 
adequate  compensation  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  The  petition  was 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table;  afterward  read,  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
which,  however,  made  no  report, — a  circumstance  not  easily  accounted 
for,  unless  we  suppose  the  house  of  commons  were  of  opinion,  that  such 
an  enterprise  might  contribute  towards  rendering  onr  colonies  too  inde* 
pendent  of  their  mother-country.  Equally  unaccountable  was  the  mis- 
carriage of  another  bill,  brought  in  for  regulating  the  manner  of  licensing 
alehouses,  which  was  read  for  the  first  time ;  but  when  a  motion  was  made 
for  a  second  reading,  the  question  was  pu,t,'  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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proposed  was  nothing  less  than  removing  and  annulling 
an  encroachment  which  had  been  made  on  the  consti-' 
tution ;  it  might  have  beeai  effected  without  the  least 
pang  or  convulsion,  to  the  general  siatisfaction  of  the 
nation :  far  from  being  unreasonable  at  this  juncture,  it 
would  have  enhanced  the  national  reputation  abroad, 
and  rendered  the  war  more  formidable  to  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain,  by  convincing  them  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  ministry  and  parliament,  who  stood  upon 
5uch  good  terms  wit)i  the  people.    Indeed,  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  parliaments  might  have  disconcerted,  and 
perhaps  expelled  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  generosity 
which  now  so  remarkably  espoused  and  gratified  the 
sovereign's  predilection  for  the  interest  of  Hanover. 
Other  committees  were  established,  to  inquire  into  the 
expense  incurred  by  new  lines  and  fortifications  raised  at 
Gibraltar  ;  to  examine  the  original  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  used  in  England ;  consider  the  laws  re- 
lating to  them,  and  report  their  observations,  together 
with  their  opinion  of  the  most  efifectual  means  for  ascer- 
taining and  enforcing  uniform  standards  to  be  used  for 
the  future.    The  commons  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  new  works  which  had  been  raised  at  Gibraltar ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  weights  and  measures,  the  committee 
agreed  to  certain  resolutions,  but  no  farther  progress 
^as  made  in^  this  inquiry,  except  an  order  for  printing 
these  resolutions,  with  the  appendix ;  bowever,  as  the 
boxes  containing  the  standards  were  ordered  to  be  locked 
up  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  in  all  probability  their 
intention  was  to  proceed  on  this  subject  in  some  future 
session.     On  the  gth  day  of  June  sundry  bills  received 
the  royal  assent  by  commission,  his  majesty  being  indis- 
posed; and  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
lords-commissioners  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  expressing  his  majesty's  deep  sense  of  their 
loyalty  and  good  affection,  demonstrated  in  their  late 
proceedings,  in  their  zeal  for  his  honour  and  real  inte* 
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rest  in  all  parts,  in  their  earnestness  to  surmount  every 
difficulty,  in  their  ardour  to  maintain  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigour ;  proofs  which  must  convince  mankind 
that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  nation  still  subsisted 
in  its  full  force.     They  were  given  to  understand,  that 
the  king  had  taken  all  such  measures  as  appeared  the 
most  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  public^ 
spirited  views  and  wishes;  that  with  their  assistance, 
crowned  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  conduct  and 
bravery  of  the  combined  army,  his  majesty  had  been 
enabled,  not  only  to  deliver  his  dominions  in  Germany 
from  the  oppressions  and  devastations  of  the  French, 
but  also  to  push  his  advantages  on  this  side  the  Rhine ; 
that  he  had  cemented  the  union  between  him  and  his 
good  brother  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  new  engagements; 
that  the  British  fleets  and  armies  were  now  actually  em*- 
ployed  in  such  expeditions  as  appeared  likely  to  annoy 
the  enemy  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  these  kingdoms;  in  parti^ 
cular,  to  preserve  tlie  British  rights  and  possessions  in 
America,  and  to  make  France  feel,  in  those  parts,  the 
real  strength  and  importance  of  Great  Britain.     The 
commons  were  thanked  for  the  ample  supplies  which 
they  had  so  freely  and  unanimously  given,  and  assured 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  that  they  should  be  managed 
with  the  most  frugal  economy.    They  were  desired,  in 
consequence  of  the  king's  earnest  recommendation,  to 
promote  harmony  and  good  agreement  amongst  his 
faithful  subjects ;  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  intentions  and  measures ; 
and  to  exert  themselves  in  maintaining  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  country,  by  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  lawful  authority. 

§  XLIII.  Never,  surely,  had  any  sovereign  more  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  people.  The  whole  nation  reposed  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  courage  and  discre-r 
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tien,  as  well  as  in  the  integrity  of  tlie  minister^  who 
seamed  eager  upon  {»-os«cuting  the  war  with  such 
vigour  ^nd  activity  as  appeared  almost  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  Great  Britain.    New  levies  were  made^ 
new  ships  pot  in  commission^  fresh  expeditions  under- 
taken^ and  fresh  conquests  projected*    Such  was  the 
credit  of  the  administration,  that  people  subscril^ed  to 
the  go\sernn^ent  loans  with  surprising  eagerness^    An 
unusual  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution  seemed  to 
inspire  fill  the  individuals  t^at  constituted  the  army  a(nd 
nayy  ^  and  the  passioix  for  military  fame  diffused  itself 
through  all  ranks  in  the  civil  department  of  life,  even 
to  the  v^ry  dregs  of  the  populace :  such  a  remarkable 
change  from  indolence  to  activity,  from  indifference  to 
^e^I,  from  timorous  caution  to  fearless  execution,  was 
effected  by  the  influence  and  example  of  an  intelligel^t 
and  :intrepid  minister,  who,  chagrined  at  the  inactivity 
and  disgraces  of  tiie  preceding  campaign,  had,  dn  a  very 
solemn  occasion,  lately  declared  his  belief  that  there  was 
a  determined  resolution,  both  in  the  naval  and  military 
commanders,  against  any  vigorous  exertion  of  the  na- 
tional power  in  the  service  of  the  country.   He  affirmed, 
that  though  his  majesty  appeared  ready  to  embrace 
every  measure  proposed  by  his  ministers  for  the  honour 
an4  interest  of  his  Brjtish  dominions,  yet  scarce  a  man 
coul4 .  be  found  with  whom  the  e:!^ecution  of  any  one 
plan  in  which  there  was  the  least  appearance  of  any 
danger  could  with  confidence  be  trusted.     He  particu*^ 
larized  the  inactivity  of  one  general  in  North  America, 
from  whose  abilities  and  personal  bravery  the  nation  had 
coEiceived  great  expectatipns :  he  complained,  that  this 
noble  commander  had  expressed  the  most  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  civil  power,  from  which  he  derived  his 
authority,  by  neglecting  to  transmit,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time>  any  other  advice  of  his  proceedings  but 
what  appeared  on  a  written  scrap  of  paper :  he  observed, 
that  with  a  force  by  land  and  sea  greater  than  ever  the 
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nation  had  heretofore  maintained,  with  a  king  and  mi- 
nistry ardently  desirous  of  redeeming  her  glory,  suo 
couring  her  allies,  and  promoting  her  true  interest,  a 
<shame5il  dislike-  to  the  service  every  where  prevailed, 
and  few  seemed  affected  with  any  oth^r  zeal  than  that 
of  aspiring  to  the  highest  posts,  and  grasping  the  largest 
salaries.  The  censure  levelled  at  the  commander  in 
•America  was  founded  on  mistake :  the  inactivity  of  that 
noble  lord  was  not  more  disappointing  to  the  ministry 
than  disagreeable  to  his  own  inclination.  He  used  his 
otmost  endeavours  to  answer  the  expectation  of,  the  ^ 
public,  but  his  hands  were  effectually  tied  by  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  success,  and  his  conduct  stood  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign*  A  particular  and  accurate 
detail  of  his  proceedings  he  transmitted  through  a 
channel,  which  he  imagined  Would  have  directly  con- 
veyed it  to  the  foot  of  the  throne;  but  the  packet  was 
$aid  to  have  been  purposely  intercepted  and  suppressed. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  altogetJier  excusable  for  having  cor- 
responded so  slightly  with  the  secretary  of  state;  but  he 
was  said  to  have  gone  abroad  in  full  persuasion  that  the 
•ministry  would.be  changed,  and  therefore  his  assiduities 
were  principally  directed  to  the  great  personage,  who,  in 
that  case,  would  have  superintended  and  directed  all  the 
operations  of  the  army.  All  sorts  of  military  prepara- 
tions in  founderieSj  docks,  ar^etials,  raising  and  exer- 
cising troops,  and  victualling  transports,  were  now  car- 
ried on  with  such  diligence  and  dispatch,  as  seemed  to 
promise  an  exertion  that  would  soon  obliterate  the  dis- 
agreeable remembrance  of  past  disgrace.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  was,,  however,  a  little  clouded  by  a  general 
concern  for  the  death  of  his  majesty *s  third  daughter, 
the  princess  Caroline,  a  lady  of  the  most  exemplary  vir- 
tue and  amiable  character,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  sincerely  regretted  as  a  pattern  of  unaffected  piety 
and  unbounded  benevolence. 

§  XLIV>  The  British  cruisers  kept  the  sea  during  all 
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the  severity  of  winter,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  and  annoy  that  of  the  enemy.     They 
exerted  themselves  with  such  activity,  and  their  vigilance 
was  attended  with  such  success,  that  a  great  number  of 
prizes  were  taken,  and  the  trade  of  France  almost  totally 
extinguished.     A  very  gallant  exploit  was  achieved  by 
one  captain  Bray,  commander  of  the  Adventure,  a  small 
armed  vessel  in  the  government's  service :  falling  in  with 
the  Machault,  a  large  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  near  Dun- 
geness,  he  ran  her  aboard,  fastened  her  boltsprit  to  his 
capstan,  and,  after  a  warm  engagement,  compelled  her 
commander  to  submit.     A  French  frigate  of  thirty-six 
guns  was  taken  by  captain  Parker,  in  a  new  fire-ship  of 
inferior  force.   Divers  privateers  of  the  enemy  were  sunk, 
burned,  or  taken,  and  a  great  number  of  merchant  ships 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    Nor  was  the  success 
of  the  British  ships  of  war  confined  to  the  English  chan- 
nel.    At  this  period  the  board  of  admiralty  received  in- 
formation from  admiral  (Z!otes  in  Jamaica,  of  an  action 
which  happened  off  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  month 
of  October  of  the  preceding  year,  between  three. English 
ships  of  war  and  a  French  squadron.     Captain  Forrest, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  service,  had,  in 
the  ship  Augusta,  sailed  from  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  ac- 
companied by  the  Dreadnought  and  Edinburgh,  under 
the  command  of  the  captains  Suckling  and  Langdon, 
He  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cape  Franf  ois,  and  this 
service  he  literally  performed  in  the  face  of  the  French 
squadron  under  Kersin,  lately  arrived  at  that  place  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.     This  (X)mmander,  piqued  at  seeing 
himself  thus  insulted  by  an  inferior  armament,  resolved 
to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle ;  and  that  he  might 
either  take  them,  or  at  least  drive  them  out  of  the  seas, 
so  as  to  afford  a  free  passage  to  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant ships  then  lying  at^^-the  Cape,  bound  for  Europe, 
he  took  every  precaution  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
ensure  success.     He  reinforced  his  squadron  with  somef 
store-ships,  mounted  with  guns,  and  armed  for  the  occa- 
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sion,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  in  his  complements,  by 
taking  on  board  seamen  from  the  merchant  ships,  and 
soldiers  from  the  garrison.  Thus  prepared,  he  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea,  having  under  his  command 
four  large  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  stout  frigates. 
They  were  no  sooner  perceived  advancing,  than  captain 
Forrest  lield  a  short  council  with  his  two  captains. 
"  Gentlemea  (said  he),  you  know  our  own  strength, 
and  see  that  of  the  enemy ;  shall  we  give  them  battle  ?'* 
They  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  added, "  Then  fight 
them  we  will ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  return  to 
your  ships,  and  get  them  ready  for  engaging."  After  this' 
laconic  consultation  among  these  three  gallant  officers^ 
they  bore  down  upon  the  French  squadron  without  far- 
ther hesitation,  and  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  action  began  with  great  impetuosity.  The 
enemy  exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  spirit,  con- 
scious that  their  honour  was  peculiarly  at  stake,  and  that 
they  fought  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  coast,  which 
was  lined  with  people,  expecting  to  see  them  return  in 
triumph.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,' 
their  commodore,  after  having  sustained  a  severe  en- 
gagement, that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  found  his 
ship  in  such  a  shattered  condition,  that  he  made  signal 
for  one  of  his  frigates  to  come  and  tow  him  out  of  the 
line.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  squa- 
dron, which,  by  this  assistance,  with  the  favour  of  the 
land  breeze  and  the  approach  of  night,  made  shift  to  ac- 
complish their  escape  from  the  three  British  ships,  which 
wei^  too  much  disabled  in  their  masts  and  rigging  to 
prosecute  their  victory.  One  of  the  French  squadron 
was  rendered  altogether  unserviceable  for  action ;  their 
loss  in  men  amounted  to  three  hundred  killed,  and  as* 
many  wounded ;  whereas  that  of  the  English  did  not' 
much  exceed  one  third  of  thi&  number.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  so  much  damaged,  that,  being  unable  to  keep 
the  sea,  they  returned  to  Jamaica,  and  the  French  com- 
modore seized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  with  a  great 
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<*onvoy  for  Europe.    The  courage  of  captain  Forrest 
Mras  not  more  conspicuous  in  his  engagement  with  the 
French  squadron  near  Cape  Francois,  than  his  conduct 
and  sagacity  in  a  subsequent  adventure  near  Port-au- 
Prince,  a  French  harbour,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  on  the  western  part  of  Hispaniola,  behind  the  small 
island  of  Gonave.     After  M.  de  Kersin  had  taken  his 
departure  from  Cape  Franj ois  for  Europe,  admiral  Cotes, 
beating  up  to  windward  from  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  with 
three  ships  of  the  line,  received  intelligence  that  there 
was  a  French  fleet  at  Port-au-Prince,  ready  to  sail  on 
their  return  to  Europe  :  captain  Forrest  then  presented 
the  admiral  with  a  plan  for  an  attack  on  this  place,  and 
urged  it  earnestly.     This,  however,  was  declined,  and 
captain  Forrest  directed  to  cruise  off  the  island  Gonave 
for  two  days  only,  the  admiral  enjoining  him  to  return 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  rejoin  the  squadron  at 
Cape  Nicholas.     Accordingly,  captain  Forrest,  in  the 
Augusta,  proceeded  up  the  bay,  between  the  island  Go- 
nave and  Hispaniola,  with  a  view  to  execute  a  plan  which 
he  had  himself  projected.     Next  day  in  the  afternoon, 
though  he  perceived  two  sloops,  he  forebore  chasing,  that 
he  might  not  risk  a  discovery ;  for  the  same  purpose  he. 
hoisted  Dutch  colours,  and  disguised  his  ship  with  tar- , 
paulins.     At  five  in  the  afternoon  he  discovered  seven 
sail  of  ships  steering  to  the  westward,  and  hauled  from 
them,  to  avoid  suspicion  ;  'but  at  the  approach  of  night 
gave  chace  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry.     About  ten 
he  perceived  two  sail,  one  of  which  fired  a  gun,  and  the 
other  made  the  best  of  her  way  for  Leoganne,  another 
harbour  in  the  bay.     At  this  period  captain  Forrest  rec- 
koned eight  sail  to  leeward,  near  another  port  called  Petit 
Goave ;  coming  up  with  the  ship  which  had  fired  the 
gun,  she  submitted  without  opposition,  after  he   had 
hailed,  and  told  her  captain  what  he  was,  produced  two 
of  his  largest  cannon,  and  threatened  to  sink  her  if  she 
should  give  the  least  alarm.     He  forthwith  shifted  the 
prisoners  from  this  prize,  and  placed  on  board  of  her 
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five-and-thirty  of  his  own  crew,  with  orders* to  &tand  for. 
Petit  Goave,  and  intercept  any  of  the  fleet  that  might 
attempt  to  reach  that  harbour.  Then  he  made  sail  after 
the  rest,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  finding  hiin- 
self  in  the  middle  of  their  fleet,  he  began  to  fire  at  them 
all  in  their  turns,  as  he  could  bring  his  guns  to  bear : 
they  returned  the  fire  for  some  time ;  at  length  the  Mar- 
guerite, the  Solide,  and  the  Theodore,  struck  their  co- 
lours. These  being  secured,  were  afterward  used  in 
taking  the  Maurice,  Le  Grand,  and  La  Flore ;  the  Bril- 
liant aUo  submitted,  and  the  Mars  made  sail,  in  hopes  of 
escaping,  but  the  Augusta  coming  up  with  her  about 
noon,  she  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Thus, 
by  a  well-conducted  stratagem,  a  whple  fleet  of  nine  sail 
were  taken  by  a  single  ship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four 
or  five  harbours,  in  any  one  of  which  they  would  have 
found  immediate  shelter  and  security.  The  prizes,  which 
happened  to  be  richly  laden,  were  safely  conveyed  to 
Jamaica,  and  there  sold  at  public  auction,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors,  who  may  safely  challenge  history  to  pro- 
duce such  another  instance  of^wccess. 

§  XLV.  The  ministry  having  determined  to  make  vi- 
gorous eflbrts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America,  ad- 
miral Boscawen  was  vested  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet  destined  for  that  service,  and  sailed  from  St.  Helen's 
on  the  19th  day  of  February,  when  the  Invincible,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  one  of  the  best  ships  that  constituted 
his  squadron,  ran  aground,  and  perished ;  but  her  men, 
stores,  and  artillery,  were  saved.  In  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  month,  sir  Edward  Hawke  steered  into  the 
bay  of  Biscay  with  another  squadron,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept any  supplies  from  France  designed  for  Cape  Breton 
or  Canada ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  town  of  Emb- 
den,  belonging  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  suddenly  retrieved  by 
the  conduct  of  commodore  Holmes,  stationed  on  that 
coasts  who  sent  up  two  of  his  small  ships  to  anchor  in 
the  river  between  Knock  and  the  city.     The  garrison. 


•mounting  to  throe  dionsaent  Mven  ]%ttwirod  mm,  lSii4- 
tag  themselves  thus  cut  ofF^fom  all  ooRUQufiicisitioii  "mXk 
ike  country  hdow,  iibaikidone<l  the  plaoe  mkh  gm&t  pi^ 
cipitation^  and  some  of  their  baggage  being  sent  cAFby 
waller^  was  taken  by  the  hi>ats  Aviiich  the  od«Miodore 
larmed  for  that  purpose.  It  wsls  in  Che  semp  motith  Chat 
the  admiralty  receive^  adviee  of  another  ^advinpi^ge  by 
aea,  which  had  bpen  gained  by  admiral  CMborne^  «4iite 
iie  xmuised  between  CSapede  Oattiind  CstrthageM,  o«i4he 
fimM  of  Spain.  On  the  38th  day  of  Marek  lie  M  m 
inkh  a  French  ^quadroO)  commanded  by  th^  ti)an|tifodii 
^Quesae,  oonsiiti«ig  of  four  ships,  namdly,  the  Feudroy^ 
Wt^  of  eighty  guns,  the  Orph^e,  ijf  st«ty-foiir,  the  KM- 
AoQme,  of  >fifty,  «nd  t^  PM^  iS^te,  ^  twentgr^^bur, 
»  ibdr  passage  from  Toulon  lo  ireiWfodpee  M,4e  la  ^m, 
mko  had  for  some  time  been  Mocked  up  by  -aidmirklO^- 
Inroe  in  the  harbour  -of  Carlbagena.  l))e  eMtnyno 
aootter  petceived  the  Eo^sh  squadron  4Jhan  tbl^^  4f»^ 
{Mwsed,  and  steered  did^rent  eottrses :  .theti  ttf  r.  OBbocne 
delfehed  divers  ships  in  pur^ait-of^fidi,  white  he<fefii»s^, 
«Al!k  the  body  of  his  fleet,  stood  ^^  for  the  1>ay  a^  Gar^ 
Aiagena,  %o  wartci^  the  motions  of  the  IVench  squadnni 
wbv^  hiy  there  at  an<Ai^.  Abwt  se^^en  4n  the  ^rm^ 
imgf  ttie  Qrph^e,  having  on  boani  five  hundred  nnei^, 
tt^ockto  eaptam'Storr,  in  tbe  Revenge,  #ho^k)9tjth^  ertif 
of  ^nel^gin  tM  engagement,  ^rir^  whieh  4iewatiM»^ 
tamod  by  the  ships  Berwick  a^id  Prestm^  !the'MoiK 
mouth  ^  mAy4mt  guns,'CoiAmafided^by  C8pwhi'6ari' 
dener,  engaged  the  Foudroyant;  oneo^  the  lafgest  alifps 
liHibe  Freneh  navy,  mounted  Whih  4b«irsooi«<lMmoq,  Md 
ocmteining  e^ht  hundred  men,  mi^r  th^di^ectkm.^tf 
the  marquis  dn  Quesne.  'The  action  w6d^nMmteit«Ml 
Witli-gpeatlury  on  bo^  -sides^^ndthe  gdlUitt  €AptoiwG$i^ 
deiier  lost  his  life^  ?  i)eveftheles»  the  fight  was^oontkMMl 
wieh  tmAbtttini^  vigonr  by  his  keHtenaiit,  Mr.  <hutelt« 
Mdtho  Frnt^yant  diaaMed  in  sncba  maiin^)  libat  hir 
^Hmmandiar  Mraek,  as  soon  as  theoCb^£iigl2iii^sli|piy 
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ihe  Swiftsulre  and  the  HaiApton-Gourt,  appeared.    This 

mortifying  step^  however,  he  did  not  take  until  he  saw 

liis  ship.liei  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  and<  the  decks 

oovesed  with  carnage.    The  Orifiamme  was  driven  on 

shore  under  the  castle  of  Aiglos,  by  the  ships  Montague 

and  Monarque,  commanded  by  the  captains  Rowleyand 

Montague,  who  could  not  complete  their  destruction 

without . violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain.     As  for. the 

'  Pleiade  frigate, .  she  made  her  escape  by  being  a  prime 

.$$ilei:.   This  .was  a  very,  severe  stroke  upon  the  enemy, 

,who;not,only.  lost  two  of  their  capital  ships,  but  saw  them 

^ded  to  the  navy  of  Qreat  Britain ;  and  the  disaster  was 

^^UpV^d ,  close  by  another^  which  they  could  not  hdp 

feeling'  with  equal  sensibility  of  mortification  and  cbagriD*  * 

Iq  ;the  b^ioning  of  Aipril,  sir  Edward .  Hawke,  steering 

.with  his,  ^uadron  into  Basque*road,  on  ithe  coast  of  Poic- 

tpui  di^vered^  off  the  coast  of  Ai^,  a  French  fleet  at 

anchpr, ,  conflicting  of  five  ships  of;  the  line,  with  six 

frigates^  and  .  forty.-  transports, :  having  on  board  three 

thousand  trpops^  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  pror 

visions^  intended  as  a  supply  for  their  settlements  in  Noifth 

fAmerjipa.    They  no  soonfS»r.  saw  the  Eilgli^  admiral  adr 

yancing,  than,  they  began'  to  slip  their  caUes,  and  fly  ;ia 

the  utmost  confusion^     Some  of  th^m  escaped  by  .sea» 

hut  a  ^e^t  number  i:an  into  shpal  water,  where  they 

oould:  not  be.  pursued ;  and  next  morning  they  appeared 

aground,  lying  pn  their  broadsides.    Sir  Edward  Hawltjes 

who  had  rode,  all  night  at  anchor  abreast  of  the. i^l^  of 

Aiy,  .fiamish^  the  ships  Intrepid  and  Medway  v^ 

trusty  p^pts^•an(l  sent  thj^m  &rther  in  when  the- flood 

began  tp.  miike,  with  orders.to  sound  a-head,  that  lie 

inight  know  whethjqr  there  was  any  possibility  of  attaqkT 

ing  the  eni99iy.;  but  the  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of 

lyaiter  ;rendered  the. scheme  impracticable..   In  the  me^n- 

tioie,  the. French  threw  overboard  their/  cannon,  stot^, 

and  ballast ;  and  boats  and  launches  from  Roch^fort  w^^. 

^n^Qy»A  in  parrying  put ,  vyarps,  to  drag  their  -  ships; 
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through  the  soft  mud,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  water ^ 
borne  by  the  flowing  tide.  By  these  means  their  large 
ships  of  war,  and  many  of  their  transports  escaped  into 
the  river  Charente ;  but  their  loading  was  lost,  and  the 
end  of  their  equipment  totally  defeated.  Another  con- 
voy of  merchant  ships,  under  the  protection  of  three  fri- 
gates, sir  Edward  Hawke,  a  few  days  before,  had  chased 
into  the  harbour  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  isleofRhe, 
where  they  still  remained,  waiting  an  opportunity  for 
hazaifding  a  second  departure;  a  third,  consisting  of 
twelve  sail,  bound  from  Bourdeaux  to  Quebec,  under 
convoy  of  a  frigate  and  armed  vessel,  was  encountered 
at  sea  by  one  British  ship  of  the  line  and  two  fire-ships, 
which  took  the  frigate  and  armed  vessel,  and  two  of  the 
convoy  afterward  met  with  the  same  fate;  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  captain  Jame^ 
Hume,  commander  of  the  Pluto  fire-ship,  a  brave  ac- 
complished officer,  who,  in  an  unequal  combat  with  the 
enemy,  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  even  when  he  was  dis- 
abled, and  fell  gloriouslyj  covered  with  wounds,  exhort- 
ing the  people  with  his  latest  breath,  to  continue  the  en- 
gagement while  the  ship  could  swim,  and  acquit  them- 
selves with  honour  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

§  XLVI.  On  the  29th  day  of  May,  the  Raisonable, 
a  French  ship  of  the  line,  mounted  with  sixty-four  can- 
non, having  on  board  six  hundred  and  thirty  men,  com- 
manded by  the  prince  de  Mombazon,  chevalier  de  Ro- 
han, was,  in  her  passage  from  Port  V  Orient  to  Brest,  at- 
tacked by  captain  Dennis,  in  the  Dorsetshire,  of  seventy 
guns,  and  taken  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  the  prince's  complement 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  he  sustained  great  damage 
in  his  hull,  sails,  and  rigging.  These  successes  were 
moreover  chequered  by  the  tidings  of  a  lamentable  dis- 
aster that  befel  the  ship  Prince  George,  of  eighty  guns, 
commanded  by  rear-admiral  Broderick,  in  his  passage  to 
the  Mediterranean.   On  the  1 3th  day  of  Aprfl,  between 

2  B  2 
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one  aod  two  in  the  afteriKXUi,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
in  the  fore  put  of  the  ship,  and  raged  with  such  fury, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and 
men  for  several  hours,  the  flames  increased,  and  the  ship 
being  consuaied  to  the  water's  edge,  the  remnant  sunk 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  horror  and  eoo^ 
sternation  of  such  a  scene  are  not  easily  described. 
When  all  endeavours  proved  fruitless,  and  no  hope  of 
preserving  the  ship  remained,  the  barge  was  hoisted  out 
for  the  preservation  of  the  admiral,  who  entered  it  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  all  distinction  of  persons  being  now  ab©- 
Hshed,  the  seamen  ruslied  into  it  in  such  crowds,  that  in 
a  few  moments  it-overset.  The  admiral,  foreseeing  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  stripped  ofFhis  clothes,  and  com-* 
mitting  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  was  saved  by 
theboatof  a  merchant-ship,  after  he  hadsustakied  himself 
in  the  sea  a  full  hour  by  Swinriming.  Captaon  Payton^ 
who  w^  the  second  in  command,  remained  upon  the 
quarter--deck  as  lOf^g  as  it  was  possible  to  keep  that  sta* 
tion,  and  then,  descending  by  the  stem -ladder,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  taken  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Alderney  sloop.  The  hull  of  the  ship,  masts,  and  rig- 
ging, were  now  in  a  blaze,  bursting  tremendousily  in  se- 
veral parts  through  horrid  clouds  of  smoke ;  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  flamea^  mingled  with  the 
dismal  cries  of  terror  and  diatf  action ;  nothing  was  seen 
but  acts  of  frenzy  and  desperation.  The  miserable 
wretiches,  affrighted  at  the  horrors  of  such  a  conflagnk^ 
tion,  sought  a  late  less  dreadful,  by  plunging  into  the  sea^ 
and  about  three  hundred  men  were  pneser%d  by  the 
boats  belonging  to  some  ships  that  aecojoapamed  the  adr 
miral  in  his  voyage,  but  five  hundred  perished  in  the 
ocean. 

^  XliVII.  The  kmg  of  Great  Britain  being  deter^ 
mined  to  renew  his  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  Franoe^ 
ordered  a  very  formidable  armament  to  be  djuippedc  foe 
that  purpose.     Two  powerfid  squadrons  by  sea  ware 
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destined  fi>r  the  service  of  this  expedition  ;  the  first, 
consisting  of  eleven  great  ships,  was  commanded  by 
lord  Anson  and  sir  Edward  Plawke :  the  other,  com- 
posed of  four  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  six  sloops, 
two  fire-ships,  two  bombs,  ten  cutters^  twenty  tenders, 
len  $tore-ships,  and  one  hundred  transports,  was  put 
under  the  direction  of  commodore  Howe,  who  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fruitless  expedition.  The  plan  of  a 
descent  upon  France  havijrig  been  adopted  by  the  minis- 
try, a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  sixteen  regiments, 
nine  troops  of  light  horse,  and  six  thousand  marines, 
was  assembled  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  and  em- 
barked under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
a  nobleman,  who,  though  he  did  not  inherit  all  the  mi- 
litary genius  of  h's  grandfather,  yet  far  excelled  him  in 
the  amiable  and  social  qualities  of  the  heart :  he  was 
brave  beyond  all  question,  generous  to  profusion,  and 
good-natured  to  excess.  On  this  occasion  he  was  as- 
^3ted  by  the  counsels  of  lord  George  Sackville,  second 
in  command^  son  to  the  duke  of  Dorset;  an  officer  of 
experience  and  reputation,  who  had,  in  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  government,  exhibited  proofs  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  uncommon  application.  The  troops,  having 
been  encamped  for  some  time  upon  the  isle  of  Wight, 
were  embarked  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  two 
fleets  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June  for  the  coast  of 
Bretagne,  leaving  the  people  of  England  flushed  with 
the  gayest  hopes  of  victory  and  conquest.  The  two 
fleets  parted  at  sea :  lord  Anson,  with  his  squadron,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  etiemy's  ships,  and  harass  their  navigation  ; 
while  commodore  Howe,  with  the  land-forces,  steered 
directly  towards  St.  Mabes,  a  strong  place  of  consider- 
able commerce^  situated  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  against 
Which  the  purposed  invasion  seemed  to  be  chiefly  in- 
tmded.     The  town^  however,  was  found  too  well  forti- 
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fied,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to  admit  of  an  attempt  by 
sea  with  any  prospect  of  success;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  a  descent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
After  the  fleet  had  been,  by  contrary  winds,  detained  se- 
veral days,  in  sight  of  the  French  coast,  it  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Cancalle,  about  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
St.  Maloes,  and  Mr.  Howe  having  silenced  a  small  bat- 
tery, which  the  enemy  had  occasionally  raised  upon  the 
beach,  the  troops  were  landed,  without  farther  opposi- 
tion, on  the  6th  day  of  June.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough immediately  began  his  march  towards  St.  Servan, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  such  shipping  and  magazines  as 
might  be  in  any  accessible  parts  of  the  river :  and  this 
scheme  was  executed  with  success.  A  great  quantity  of 
naval  stores,  two  ships  of  war,  several  privateers,  and 
about  fourscore  vessels  ofdifierent  sorts,  were  set  on  fire 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  almost  under  the  cannon  of  the 
place,  which,  however,  they  could  not  pretend  to  besiege 
in  form.  His  grace  having  received  repeated  advices 
that  the  enemy  were  busily  employed  in  assembling 
forces  to  march  against  him,  returned  to  Cancalle,  where 
Mr.  Howe  had  made  such  a  masterly  disposition  of  the 
boats  and  transports,  that  the  re-embarkation  of  the 
troops  was  performed  with  surprising  ease  and  expedition. 
The  forces,  while  they  remained  on  shore,  were  restrained 
from  all  outrages  by  the  most  severe  discipline  ;  and  the 
French  houses,  which  their  inhabitants  had  abandoned, 
were  left  untouched.  Immediately  after  their  landing, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  commander-in-chief,  pub- 
lished and  distributed  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Bretagne,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  his  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  was  not  effected  with  a  design  to 
make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country,  ex- 
cept such  as  should  be  found  in  arms,  or  otherwise  op- 
posing the  operations  of  his  Britannic  majesty :  that  all 
who  were  willing  to  continue  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  effects,  might  remain  unmolested  in  their  respective 
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dweIIings>andfoHow  their  usual  occupatione  ?  that^besideK 
the  customs  and  taxes  they  used  to  pay  to  their  6wn 
king,  nothing  should  be  required  of  them  but  wl:mt  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army ; 
and  that^  for  all  provisions  brought  in,  they  should  be 
paid  in  ready  money.  He  concluded  this  notice  with 
declaring,  that  if,  notwithstanding  these  assurances  of 
protection,  they  should  carry  off  their  efiects  and  pro-' 
visions,  and  abandon  the  places  of  their  habitatiota,  hci 
would  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  destroy  their  houses 
with  fire  and  sword.  To  the  magistracy  of  St.  Maloes 
he  likewise  sent  a  letter,  importing,  that  as  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  villages  between  Dinant,Rennes^ 
and  Doll,  now  in  his  possession,  had  deserted  their  habi- 
tations,  probably  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  usual  con- 
tributions ;  aiid  he  being  informed  that  the  magistrates 
had  compelled  the  people  of  the  country  to  retire  into 
the  town  of  St.  Maloes ;  he  now  gave  them  notice,  that 
if  they  did  not  immediately  send  them  back  to  their 
houses,  and  come^  themselves  to  his  head-quarters,  to 
settle  the  contributions,  he  should  think  himself  obliged 
to  proceed  to  military  execution.  These  threats,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  force,  although  the  magistrates  of 
St.  Maloes  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  his  in- 
junction. But  it  was  found  altogether  impossible  to 
prevent  irregularities  among  troops  that  were  naturally 
licentious.  Some-  houses  were  pillaged,  and  not  without 
acts  of  barbarity ;  but  the  ofienders  were  brought  to  im- 
mediate justice ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  as  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  general's  humanity,  that  in  destroy- 
ing the  magazines  of  the  enemy  at  St.  Servan,  which 
may  be  termed  the  suburbs  of  St.  Maloes,  he-  ordered 
one  small  storehouse  to  be  spared,  because  it  could  not 
be  set  on  fire  without  endangering  the  whole  district.;^ 
The  British  forces  being  re-embarked,  including  about 
five  hundred  light-horse,  which  had  been  disciplined  and 
carried  over  with  a  view  to  scour  the  country,  the  fleet 
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wad  4eltain6d  by  contrary  wiodff  in  the  bay  of  Caoc^Ue 
for  ^eveiril  days^  during  whki^  a  desigli  sepias  to  haw 
b^en  folrcned  for  attacking  Granville,  which  had  been  re*» 
eomH^tred  by  some  of  the  en^neers ;  but^in  conaequenoe 
of  ttbek  report*  the  $cheix>e  wa^  laid  aside^  and  the  fleet 
9ti>Qd  oi^t  to  sea,  wbem  it  wa$  exposed  to  sonte  rough 
W^atha*.  In  a  few  days,  the  wind  blowing  In  a  northern 
diiF^tk»i,  th^  Bt^ii^ed  again  towards  the  French  coa&t, 
af<d  ran  in  with  the  land  near  Havre-de^Grace,  wher^ 
the  flat*bottoiBed  boate,  provided  for  landing*  wera 
hoisted  out*  and  a  second  disembarkation  expected.  Bat 
the)  wiod  blowing  vi^ntly  towards  the  eveniogi  the 
boats  were  re^hippedi  and  the  fleet  oUiged  to  qmt  tha 
laadi  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangjears  of  a  Ice^hore. 
Next  day^  the  weather  being  oapre  moderate,  they  re^ 
tnrcied  to  the  same  station^  and  orders*  were  given  to 
pr^are  for  a  descent  ^  but  the  duke  of  Marlboroii^h  hav^ 
ing  taken  a  view  of  the  coast  in  aa  open  cotter,  accom^ 
panied  by  cioiiiaK>dore  Howie,  thought  proper  to  waive 
the  attempt*  Their  next  step  was  to  bear  away  before 
the  wind  for  Cherbourg,  id  me  neighboorhood  of  which 
pla£se=  the  fleet  came  to  anchor.  Here  some  of  the  trans.^ 
fiorU  received  the  iire  of  six  diiterent  batteries ;  and  a 
cofisidjsrable  body  of  troops  appeared  ua  arms  to  dispute 
the  landing ;  nevertheless,  the  general  resoWed  that  the 
forts  Qoerqiiii&ville^  IlJomimet^  and  Gaiety  should  be  at- 
tacked ia  the  aight  by  the  first  regiment  of  guards*  Tho 
soldUirst  were  actually  distributed  in'  the  fiat-bottomed 
boats*  and  ^vcry  preparation  n)ade  for  thia  enterprise^ 
wbeft  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  soch.  violence,!  that 
the  U;oops  cadd  not  be  landed  without  the  a>ost  immi- 
i^'ivfi  daiig^  anddidicuhy^  nor  properly  sustained  in  case 
of  a  r^pulse^  even  if  the  disembarkation  could  have  beeA 
effected.  This  aktempty  ther efore^  was  laid  aside,  but  at 
the  aame  time  a;  resolution  taken  tsk  stand  in  towards  tfar 
^aore  wckh  the  whole  fleet,  to  cover  a  gieneral  landing;^ 
A  disposition  was  R>ade  accordingly  ;  biM:  the  storm  ia- 
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ereaMigv  tfie  transports  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  the 
ships  were  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  a  lee-shore,  for  the 
gaki  blew  directly  upon  the  coast ;  besides,  the  provisiorts 
began  to  fail>  and  the  hay  for  the  horses  was  almost  con*- 
Mmetl.  These  concurring  reasons  induced  the  coin* 
manders  to  postpone  the  disembarkation  to  a  more  fa^^ 
vourable  opportunity.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
die  tempest  abating^  they  steered  for  the  isle  of  Wight^ 
and  ne&t  day  anchored  at  St.  Helen's.  Such  was  the 
issoe  of  an  enterprise  achieved  with  considerable  success^ 
if  we  Gonitder  the  damage  done  to  the  enemy's  shippings 
and  the  other  objects  which  the  minister  had  in  view  i 
nainelyi  to  secure  the  natigation  of  the  channel,  and 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  German  allies,  by  alarm* 
ing  the  French  king,  and  obliging  him  to  employ  a  great 
number  of  troops  to  defend  his  coast  from  insult  and  in- 
vsision  (  but  whether  such  a  mighty  armament  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  these  petty  aims,  and 
whether  the  same  armament  might  not  have  been  em-* 
ployed  in  executing  schemes  of  infinitely  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  nation,  we  shall  leave  to  the  judicious  reader  s 
cywn  reflection. 

^  XLVIIL  The  designs  upon  the  coast  of  France, 
though  interrupted  by  tempestuous  weather,  were  not 
as  yet  laid  aside  for  the  whole  season ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  troops  were  disembarked  on  the  isle  of  Wight ; 
and  one  brigade  marched  to  the  northward,  to  join  a 
body  of  troops,  with  which  the  government  resolved  to 
augment  the  army  of  the  allies  in  Germany,  commanded 
by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  lord  George  Sackville  being  appointed  to 
conduct  this  British  corps  upon  the  continent,  the  com-*^ 
mand  of  the  marine  expeditions  devolved  to  lieutenant- 
genial  Bligh,  an  old  experienced  oflicer,  who  had  served 
with  reputation;  and  his  royal  highness  prince  £d^ 
ward,  afterward  created  duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  vok 
lum^r  with  commodore  Howe,  in  order  to  learn  the 
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rudiments  of  the  sea-service.     The  remainder  of  the 
troops  being  re-embarkedj  and  every  thing  prepared  for 
the  second  expedition,  the  fleet  sailed  from  St.  Helen's 
on  the  1st  of  August ;  and,  afber  a  tedious  passage  from 
calms  and  contrary  winds,  anchored  on  the  7  th  day  in 
the  bay  of  Cherbourg.     By  this  time  the  enemy  had  in- 
trenched themselves  within  a  line,  extending  from  the 
fort  Ecoeurdeville^  which  stands  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Cherbourg,  along  the  coast  for  the  space  of 
four  miles,  fortified  with  several  batteries  at  proper  dis- 
tances.    Behind  this  intrenchment  a  body  of  horse  and 
infantry  appeared  in  red  and  blue  uniforms ;  but  as  they 
did  not  advance  to  the  open  beach,  the  less  risk  was  run 
in  landing  the  British  forces.     At  first  a  bomb-ketch 
had  been  sent  to  anchor  near  the  town,  and  throw  some 
shells  into  the  place,  as  a  feint  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and 
deceive  them  with  regard  to  the  place  of  disembarkation, 
while  the  general  had  determined  to  land  about  a  league 
to  the  westward  of  Querqueville,  the  most  western  fort 
in  the  bay.     The  other  bomb-ketches,  being  posted 
along  shore,  did  considerable  execution  upon  the  in- 
trenchments,  not  only  by  throwing  shells  in  the  usual 
way,  but  also  by  using  ball-mortars,  filled  with  great 
quantities  of  balls,  which  may  be  thrown  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and,  by  scattering  as  they  fly,  do  abundance  of 
mischief.     While  the  ketches  fired  without  ceasing,  the 
grenadiers  and  guards  were  rowed  regularly  ashore  in 
the  fiat-bottomed  boats,  and,  landing  without  opposition, 
instantly  formed,  on  a  small  open  portjon  of  the  beach, 
with  a  natural  breastwork  in  their  front,  having  on  the 
other  side  a  hollow  way,  and  a  village  rising  beyond  it 
with  a  sudden  ascent :  on  the  left,  the  ground  was  inter- 
sected by  hedges,  and  covered  with  orchards,  and  from 
this  quarter  the  enemy  advanced  in  order.     The  British 
troops  immediately  quitted  the  breastwork,  in  order  to 
meet  them  half-way,  and  a  straggling  fire  began;  but 
the  French  edging  to  the  left,  took  possession  of  the  hill. 
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from  whence  they  piqueered  with  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  English.  In  the  meantime^  the  rest  of  the  infantry 
were  disembarked,  and  the  enemy  at  night  retired.  As 
the  light  troops  were  not  yet  landed,  general  Bligfa  en- 
camped that  night  at  the  ^lage  of  Erville,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  that  did  not  extend  above  four  hundred  paces : 
so  that  the  tents  were  pitched  in  a  crowded  and  iTrega- 
lar  manner.  Next  morning,  the  general  having  received 
intelligence  that  no  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  mov- 
ing on  the  hill,  or  in  the  plain,  and  that  fort  Querque* 
ville  was  entirely  abandoned,  made  a  disposition  for 
marching  in  two  columns  to  Cherbourg.  An  advanced 
party  took  immediate  possession  of  Querqueville ;  and 
the  lines  and  batteries  along  the  shore  were  now  deserted 
by  the  enemy.  The  British  forces  marching  behind  St. 
Aulne,  Eco9urdevilIe,  Hommet,  and  La  Galet,  found 
the  town  of  Cherbourg  likewise  abandoned,  and  the  gates 
being  open,  entered  it  without  opposition.  The  citizens, 
encouraged  by  a  manifesto  containing  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection, which  had  been  published  and  distributed,  in 
order  to  quiet  their  apprehensions,  received  their  new 
guests  with  a  good  grace,  overwhelmed  them  with  civili- 
ties, for  which  they  met  with  a  very  ungrateful  return ; 
for  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  not  regularly  encamped 
and  superintended,  the  soldiers  were  at  liberty  to  indulge 
themselves  in  riot  and  licentiousness.  All  night  long 
they  ravaged  the  adjacent  country  without  restraint; 
and  as  no  guards  had  been  regularly  placed  in  the  streets 
and.  avenues  of  Cherbourg,  to  prevent  disorders,  the 
town  itself  was  not  exempted  from  pillage  and  brutality. 
These  outrages,  however,  were  no  sooner  known,  than 
the  general  took  immediate  steps  for  putting  a  stop  to 
them  for  the  present,  and  preventing  all  irregularities  for 
the  fufaire.  Next  morning  the  place  being  reconnoi- 
tred, he  determined  to  destroy,  without  delay,  all  the 
foils,  and  the  bason;  and  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign was  left  to  the  engineers,  assisted  by  the  officers 
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of  the  fleet  and  drtiltery .  Gteat  sums  of  money  had  been 
expended  upon  the  harbour  and  bason  of  Cherbourg^ 
which  at  one  time  was  considered  by  the  French  court 
as  an  object  of  great  importance^  from  its  situation  re-* 
^pecting  the  river  Sein^,  as  well  as  the  of^site  coast  of 
England ;  but  as  the  works  were  left  unfinished^  in  all 
appearance  the  plan  had  grown  into  disreputation.  The 
.enemy  had  raised  several  unconnected  batteries  along 
the  bay ;  but  the  town  itself  was  quite  open  and  de- 
fenceless. While  the  engineers  were  employed  in  de- 
mdishing  the  works,  the  light-horse  scoured  the  country, 
and  detachments  were  every  day  sent  out  towards  Wal- 
loign,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Cherbourg^ 
Where  the  enemy  were  encamped,  and  every  hour  re- 
ceived reinforcements.  Several  skirmishes  were  fought 
by  the  out-parties  of  each  army,  in  one  of  which  captain 
Lindsay,  a  gallant  young  officer,  who  had  been  very  in- 
strumental in  training  the  light- horse,  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  harbour  and  bason  of  Cherbourg  being 
destroyed,  together  with  all  the  forts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  about  twenty  pieces  of  brass  cannon  secured 
on  board  the  English  ships,  a  contribution,  amounting 
to  about  3000/.  sterling,  was  exacted  upon  the  town, 
^nd  a  plan  of  re-embarkation  concerted ;  as  it  appeared 
from  the  reports  of  peasants  and  deserters,  that  the 
enemy  were  already  increased  to  a  formidable  number. 
A  slight  intrenchment  being  raised,  sufficient  to  defend 
the  last  division  that  should  be  re-embarked,  the  stores 
and  artillery  were  shipped,  and  the  light-horses  conveyed 
on  board  their  respective  transports,  by  means  of  plat- 
forrts  laid  in  the  flat-bottomed  vessels.  On  the  1 6th 
diy  of  August,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  forces 
marched  from  Cherbourg  down  to  the  beach,  and  re- 
embarked  at  fort  Galet,  without  the  least  disturbance 
from  the  enemy. 

^  XLlX.  This  service  being  happily  performed,  the 
fleet  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  England,  and  anchored  in 
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the  road  of  Weymouth,  under  the  high  land  of  Pbrtland. 
In  two  days  it  weighed  and  stood  again  to  the  southward ; 
bat  was  obliged,  by  contrary  winds,  to  return  to  the  same 
riding.  The  second  effort,  however,  was  more  effectual. 
The  fleet  with  some  difficulty  kept  the  sea,  and  steering 
to  the  French  coast,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Lunaire,  two  leagues  to  -the  westward  of  St  Maloes, 
against  which  it  was  determined  to  make  another  attempt. 
The  sloops  and  ketches  being  ranged  along  shore  to  cover 
the  disembarkation,  the  troops  landed  on  a  fair  open 
beach,  and  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  was  sent  to  the 
harbour  of  St.  Briac^  above  the  town  of  St.  Maloes, 
where  they  destroyed  about  fifteen  small  vessels ;  but  $t. 
Maloes  itself  being  properly  surveyed,  appeared  to  be 
above  insult,  either  from  the  land-forces  or  the  shipping. 
Tine  mouth  of  the  river  that  forms  its  bason,  extends 
above  two  miles  in  breadth  at  its  n^nrrowest  part,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land  batteries,  and  the  entrance 
is  defended  by  isuoh  forts  aiul  batteries  as  the  ships  of 
war  couM  not  pretend  to  silence,  coosideriaag  the  di^ 
ciilt  navigation  of  the  channels ;  besides  £fty  pieces  of 
large  cajonoaa  plaoted  on  these  forts  and  batteries,  the 
enemy  had  mounted  forty  on  the  west  side,  of  the  town  $ 
and  the  bason  was^  moreover,  strengthened  by  seven 
frigates  or  armed  vessels,  whose  guns  might  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  batteries  that  could  be  raised 
on  shore,  as  well  as  upon  ships  entering  by  the  usual 
channel.  For  these  ^ibstantial  reasons  the  design  against 
St.  Maloes  was  dropped;  but  tlje  general  being  unwil- 
ling to  re-embark,  without  having  taken  some  step  fyf 
theifarther  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  i^solved  to  pene? 
tarate  into  the  country,  XiX>ndttcting  his  motions,  however, 
so  as  to  be  near  the  fleet,  which  had,  by  this  time,  quit- 
ted the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  where  it  could  not  ride  with 
aniy  jsafety,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Oas^  abou^t 
tihree  leagues  to  die  westward. 
.^  L.   0^  Friday^  the  8th  day  of  September,  general 
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Bligh,  with  his  little  army,  began  his  march  for  Guildo, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  which  he  reached  in  the 
evening :  next  day  he  crossed  a  little  gut  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  at  low  water,  and  his  troops  being  incommoded  by 
the  peasants^  who  fired  at  them  fi*om  heflges  and  houses, 
he  sent  a  priest  with  a  message,  intimating,  that  if  they 
would  not  desist,  he  would  reduce  their  houses  to  ashes. 
No  regard  being  paid  to  this  intimation,  the  houses  were 
actually  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  formed  their 
cam^  about  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  inlet. 
Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Matignon, 
where,  after  some  smart  skirmishing,  the  French  piquets 
appeared,  drawn  up  in  order,  to  the  number  of  two  bat- 
talions ;  but  having  sustained  a  few  shot  from  the  Eng- 
lish field-pieces,  and  seeing  the  grenadiers  advance,  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  General  Bligh  continuing  his  route 
through  the  village,  encamped  in  the  open  ground,  about 
three  miles  from  the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  which  was  this  day- 
reconnoitred  for  re-embarkation ;  for  he  now  received 
undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  had 
advanced  from  Brest  to  Lambale,  within  six  miles  of  the 
English  camp,  at  the  head  of  twelve  regular  battalions^ 
six  squadronfii,  two  regiments  of  militia,  eight  mortars, 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  The  bay  of  St.  Cas  was 
covered  by  an  intrenchment  which  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up,  to  prevent  or  oppose  any  disembarkation ; 
and  on  the  outside  of  this  work  there  was  a  range  of  sand- 
hills extending  along  shore,  which  could  have  served  as 
a  cover  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  they  might  have  an- 
noyed the  troops  in  re-embarking;  for  this  reason  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  general,  that  the  forces  should  be 
re-embarked  from  a  fair  open  beach  on  the  left,  between 
St.  Cas  and  Guildo ;  but  this  advice  was  rejected,  and, 
indeed,  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  army  savoured 
strongly  of  blind  security,  and  rash  presumption.  Had 
the  troops  decamped  in  the  night  ^without  noise,  in  ail 
probability  they  would)  have  arrived  at  the  beach  before 
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the  French  had  received  the  least  intelligence  of  their 
motipn ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole  army,  consisting 
of  about  six  thousand  men,  might  have  been  re-em* 
barked  without  the  least  interruption  ;  but,  instead  of 
this  cautious  manner  of  proceeding,  the  drums  were 
beaten  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intei)- 
tion  to  give  notice  to  the  enemy,  who  forthwith  repeated 
the  same  signal.  The  troops  were  in  motion  before 
three,  and  though  the  length  of  the  march  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  miles,  the  halts  and  interruptions  were  so 
numerous  and  frequent,  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  th^e 
beach  of  St.  Cas  till  nine.  Then  the  embarkation  was 
begun,  and  might  have  been  happily  finished,  had  the 
transports  lain  near  the  shore,  and  received  the  men  as 
feist  as  the  boats  could  have  conveyed  them  on  boards 
without  distinction';  but  many  ships  rode  at  a  consider* 
able  distance,  and  every  bbat  carried  the  men  on  board 
the  respective  tranSpc»ts  to  which  they  belonged ;  a 
punctilio  of  dispo3ition  by  which  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
unnecessarily  consumed.  The  small  ships  and  bomb- 
ketches  were  brought  near  the  shores  to  cover .  the  em- 
barkation )  and  a  considerable  number  of  searofficers 
were  stationed'  on  the  beach,  to  superintend  the  boats' 
crews,  and  regulate,  the  service ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
their  attention  and  authority,  some  of  the  boats  wer@ 
otheivise  employed  than  in  conveying  the.  unhappy 
soldiers.  Hpd  all  the  cutters  and  small  craft  belonging 
to  the  fleet  been  propo'ly  occupied  in  this  service,  thq 
disgrace  and  disaster  of  die  day  would  scarce  have  hap- 
pened. The  British  forces  had  skirmished  a  little  oa 
the  march,  but  no  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared until  the  embarkation  was  begun;  then  they 
took  possession  of  an  eminence  by  a  windmill,  and  forthr 
with  opened  a  battery  of  ten  cannon  and  eight  mprtars,f 
from  whence  they  fired  with  considerable  effect  upon^ 
the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  boats  in  their  pas-, 
sage.    They  afterward  began,  to  march  down  the  luH^ 
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partly  covered  by  a  boUow  way  on  thdr  l«ft^  with  a  dd* 
sign  to  gain  a  wood^  where  they  might  form  and^xifend 
themselves  along  the  front  of  Uie  English^  and  ^^anee 
against  them  under  shelter  of  the  sand-hills ;  but  in  ^>r 
descent  they  suffered  extremely  from  tile  eannon  «n4 
mortars  of  the  shippings  which  made  great  havoc,  «nd 
threw  them  into  confusion.  Their  line  of  marob  d^wn 
the  hill  was  staggered^  and  for  some  time  continued  in 
suspense ;  then  they  turned  off  to  one  side,  extended 
themselves  along  a  hill  to  their  left,  and  advanced  in  a 
hollow  way,  from  whence  they  suddenly  rushed  Ottt  to 
the  attack.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
troops  were  already  embarked^  the  rear-^guard,  cono^* 
ing  a(  all  the  grenadiers,  and  half  of  the  first  regimenl 
of  guards,  remained  on  the  shore,  to  the  nundM^  of  ^ 
teen  hundred,  under  th^  command  of  major-^neral 
Dury.  This  officer,  seeing  the  French  advance,  ^viw- 
ed  his  troops  to  form  in  grand  ^visions,  bb4  mardi 
from  behind  the  bank  that  covered  thqm,  m  order  t9 
obat^  the  enemy  before  they  coold  be  fonned  on  d^ie 
plain.  Had  this  step  been  taken  wh^n  it  was  first  ro^ 
gested  to  Mr.  Dury,  before  the  French  were  disengaged 
from  the  hollow  way,  perhaps  it  might  have  sa  far  sms 
oeeded  as  to  disconcert  and  throw  them  iuto  ccH^usion ; 
but  by  this  time  they  bad  extended  themselves  into  a 
yery  fi>rmidable  front,  and  no  hope  remained  of  bdng 
able. to  withstand  such  a  superior  number.  In^ead  of 
attempting  to  fight  against  such  odds  ifi  an  open  field 
o€  battle,  they  might  have  retreated  along  the  beacfe  ^o 
a  rock  on  the  lefl,  in  which  progress  their  ri^ht  flac^ 
would  have  been  secured  by  the  ihtrenchaaent ;  a»d  the 
enemy  could  not  have  pursued  theih  along  the  ^hbre, 
wkhout  being  exposed  to  such  a  fire  from  the  sbtt^p^, 
as  in  'all  probability  they  could  not  have  sustained.  'Fhiis 
S(5heme  was  likewise  proposed  to  Mr.  Dury ;  btit  tie 
seeqried  to  be  actuated*  by  a  spri>i(>  e4  infetuatio».  ^Hie 
English  line  being  ^rawn  u^  in  uneven  ground^  begm 
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the  action  with  an  irregular  fire  from  right  to  left,  which 
the  enemy  returned  ;  but  their  usual  fortitude  and  re-* 
solution  seemed  to  forsake  them  on  this  occasion.  They 
saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  and  cut 
in  pieces ;  their  officers  dropped  on  every  side ;  and  all 
hope  of  retreat  was  now  intercepted.  In  this  cruel  dr« 
lemma^  their  spirits  failed;  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic ;  they  faultered,  they  broke ;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  after  the  engagement  began  they  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  no 
sooner  saw  them  give  way  than  they  fell  in  among  them 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  made  a  great  carnage. 
General  Dury  being  dangerously  wounded,  ran  into  the 
sea,  where  he  perished ;  and  this  was  the  fate  of  a  great 
number,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  Many  swam  to- 
wards the  boats  and  vessels,  which  were  ordered  to  give 
them  all  manner  of  assistance ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  either  butchered  on  the  beach,  or  drowned 
in  the  water ;  a  small  body,  however,  instead  of  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  sea,  retired  to  the  rock  on  the 
left,  where  they  made  a  stand,  until  they  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  and  then  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  havoc  was,  moreover,  increased  by  the  shot  and 
shells  discharged  from  the  battery  which  the  enemy  had 
raised  on  the  hill.  The  slaughter  would  not  have  been 
sa  great,  had  not  the  French  soldiers  been  exasperated 
by  the  fire  from  the  frigates,  which  was  still  maintained 
even  after  the  English  troops  were  routed ;  but  this  was 
no  sooner  silenced  by  a  signal  from  the  commodore, 
than  the  enemy  exhibited  a  noble  example  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  in  granting  immediate  quarter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  vanquished.  About  one  thousand  chosen 
men  of  the  English  army  were  killed  and  taken  pri- 
soners on  this  occasion :  nor  was  the  advantage  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  French  troops,  among  whom  the  shot 
and  shells  from  the  frigates  and  ketches  had  done  great 
execution.    The  clemency  of  the  victors  was  the  more 
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remarkable,  as  the  British  troops  in  this  expedition  had 
been  shamefully  guilty  of  marauding,  pillaging,  burning, 
and  other  excesses.     War  is  so  dreadful  in  itself,  and  so 
severe  in  its  consequences,  that  the  exercise  of  genero- 
sity and  compassion,  by  which  its  horrors  are  mitigated, 
ought  ever  to  be  applauded,  encouraged,  and  imitated.- 
We  ought  also  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  deserve 
this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  civilized  enemy.     Let 
us  be  humane  in  our  turn  to  those  v^hom  the  fate  of 
war  has  subjected  to  our  power:  let  us,  in  prosecuting 
our  military  operations,  maintain  the  most  rigid  disci- 
pline among  the  troops,  and  religiously  abstain  from  all 
acts  of  violence   and   oppression.     Thus,   a  laudable 
emulation  will  undoubtedly  ensue,  and  the  powers  at 
war  vie  with  each  other  in  humanity  and  politeness.    In 
other  respects,  the  commander  of  an  invading  armament 
will  always  find  his  account  in  being  well  with  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  country  in  which  the  descent  is.made. 
By  civil  treatment  and  seasonable  gratifications,  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  bring  into  the  camp  regular.sup- 
plies  of  provision  and  refreshment;  they  will  mingle  with 
the  soldiers,  and  even  form  friendships  among  them : 
serve  as  guides,  messengers,  and  interpreters;  let  out 
their  cattle  for  hire  or  draught  horses ;  work  with  their 
own  persons  as  day-labourers;  discover  proper  fords, 
bridges,  roads,  passes,  and  defiles;  and,  if  artfiiUy ma- 
naged, communicate  many  useful  hints  of  intelligence. 
If  great  care  and  circumspection  be  not  exerted  in  maia- 
taining  discipline,  and  bridling  the  licentious  disposition 
of  the  soldiers,  such  invasions  will  be  productive  of  no- 
thing but  miscarriage  and  disgrace;  for  this,  at  best,  is 
but  a  piratical  way  of  carrying  on  war,  and.  the  troops 
engaged  in  it  are,  in  some  measure,  debauched  by  the 
nature  of  the  service.     They  are  crowded  together  in 
transports,  where  the  minute  particulars  of  military  ord^r 
cannot  be  observed,  even  though  the  good  of  the  service 
greatly  depends  upon  a  due  observance  of  these  forms. 
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The  soldiers  grow  negligent,  and  inattentive  to  cleanli- 
ness and  the  exterior  ornaments  of  dress ;  they  become 
slovenly,  slothful,  and  altogether  unfit  for  a  return  of 
duty;  they  are  tumbled  about  occasionally  in  ships  and 
boat«,  landed  and  re-embarked  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
under  a  divided  and  disorderly  command  ;  they  are  ac^ 
customed  to  retire  at  the  first  report  of  an  approaching 
enemy,  and  to  take  shelter  on  another  element ;  nay, 
their  small  pillaging  parties  are  often  obliged  to  fly  be- 
fore unarmed  peasants.     Their  duty  on  such  occasions  is 
the  most  unmanly  part  of  a  soldier's  office  ;  namely,  to 
ruin,  ravage,  and  destroy.     They  soon  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  pillage,  and  are  habituated  to  rapine ;  they  give 
loose  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  intoxication ;  commit  a 
thousand  excesses ;  and,  when  the  enemy  appears,  run 
on  board  the  ships  with  their  booty.     Thus  the  dignity 
of  the  service  is  debased:  they  lose  all  sense  of  honour, 
and  of  shame  ;  they  are  no  longer  restricted  by  military 
law's,  nor  overawed  by  the  authority  of  officers :  in  a 
word,  they  degenerate  into  a  species  of  lawless  bucca- 
neers.    From  such  a  total  relaxation  of  morals  and  dis- 
cipline, what  can  ensue  but  riot,  confusion,  dishonour, 
and  defeat  ?     All  the  advantage  that  can  be  expected 
from  these  sudden  starts  of  invasion,  will  scarce  over- 
balance the  evils  we  have  mentioned,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  expense  of  equipping  armaments  of  this 
nature.     True  it  is,  these  descents  oblige  the  PVench 
king  to  employ  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops  for 
the  defence  of  his  maritime  places :  they  serve  to  ruin 
the  trade  of  his  subjects,  protect  the  navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  secure  its  coast  from  invasion :  but  these 
purposes  might  be  as  effectually  answered,  at  a  much 
smaller  expense,  by  the  shipping  alone.     Should  it  be 
judged  expedient,  however,  to  prosecute  this  desultory 
kind  of  war,  the  commanders  employed  in  it  will  do  well 
to  consider,  that  a  descent  ought  never  to  be  hazarded 
in  an  enemy's  country,  without  having  taken  proper  pre- 
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cautions  to  secure  a  retreat ;  that  the  severest  discipline 
ought  to  be  preserved  during  all  the  operations  of  the 
campaign ;  that  a  general  ought  never  to  disembark  but 
upon  a  well-concerted  plan,  nor  commence  his  military, 
transactions  without  some  immediate  point  or  object  in 
view ;  that  a  re-embarkation  ought  never  to  be  attempt- 
ed, except  from  a  clear  open  beach,  where  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy  may  be  seen,  and  the  troops  covered  by 
the  fire  of  their  shipping.  Those  who  presume  to  reflect 
upon  the  particulars  of  this  last  expedition^  owned  them- 
selves at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  general, 
in  remaining  on  shore  after  the  design  upon  St.  Maloes 
was  laid  aside;  in  penetrating  so  far  into  the  country, 
without  any  visible  object ;  neglecting  the  repeated  in- 
telligence which  he  received ;  communicating,  by  beat  of 
drum,  his  midnight  motions  to  an  enemy  of  double  his 
force ;  loitering  near  seven  hours  in  a  march  of  three 
miles;  and,  lastly,  attempting  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  troops  at  a  place  where  no  proper  measures  had  been 
taken  for  their  cover  and  defence.  After  the  action  of 
St.  Cas,  some  civilities,  by  message,  passed  between  the 
dtike  d'Aiguillon  and  the  English  commanders,  who 
were  favoured  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners,  including  four 
sea-captains ;  and  assured,  that  the  wounded  should  re- 
ceive all  possible  comfort  and  assistance.  These  mat- 
ters being  adjusted,  commodore  Howe  returned  with  the 
fleet  to  Spithead,  and  the  soldiers  were  disembarked. 

§  LI.  The  success  of  the  attempt  upon  Cherbourg 
had  elevated  the  people  to  a  degree  of  childish  triumph  ; 
and  the  government  thought  proper  to  indulge  this  pe- 
tulant spirit  of  exultation,  by  exposing  twenty-one  pieces 
of  French  cannon  in  Hyde-park,  from  whence  they  were 
drawn  in  procession  to  the  Tower,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.  From  this  pinjiacle  of  dation  and 
pride  they  were  precipita[ted  to  the  abyss  of  despondence 
or .  dejection,  fey  the  account  of  the  pifecarriage  .atSt, 
Cas,  /which  ibuoyed  up  the  sprits  of  the  Fres^h  in  ih^ 
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same  proportion.    The  people  of  that  nation  began  to 
stand  in  need  of  some  such  cordial  after  the  losses  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  ministry  of  Versailles  did  not  fail 
to  make  the  most  of  this  advantage  :  they  published  a 
pompous  narrative  of  the  battle  at  St.  Cas,  and  magni- 
fied into  a  mighty  victory  the  puny  check  virhich  they 
lad  given  to  the  rear-guard  of  an  inconsiderable  de- 
tadiment.     The  people  received  it  with  implicit  belief, 
because  it  was  agreeable  to  their  passions,  and  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  their  success  in  hyperboles,  dic- 
tated by  that  vivacity  so  peculiar  to  the  French  nation. 
Indeed,  these  are  artifices  which  the  ministers  of  every 
nation  find  it  necessary  to  use  at  certain  conjunctures,  in 
governing  the  turbulent  and  capricious  mul  titude.    After 
the  misfortune  dt  St.  Gas,  nothing  farther  v^bs  attempted 
by  that  armament ;  nor  was  any  enterprise  of  importance 
achieved  by  the  British  ships  in  Europe  during  the 
course  of  this  summer.    The  cruisers,  however^  still 
continued  active  and  alert.    Captain  Hervey  in  the  ship 
Monmouth,  destroyed  a  French  ship  of  forty  guns  in  the 
island  of  Malta ;  an  exploit  of  which  the  Maltese  loudly 
complained,  as  a  violation  of  their  neutrality.     About 
twenty  sail  of  small  French  vessels  were  driven  ashore 
on  the  rocks  of  Bretagne,  by  some  cruisers  belonging  to 
the  fled:  commanded  by  lord  Anson,  after  a  smart  en-' 
gagement  with  two  frigates^  under  whose  convoy  they 
sailed.     In  the  month  of  November,  the  Belliqueux,  a 
French  ship  of  war,  mounted  with  sixty-four  guns,  hav- 
ings by  mistake,  run  up  St  George's  channel,  and  an- 
chored in  Lundy-road,  captain  Saumarez,  of  the  Ante- 
lope, then  lying  in  King-road,  immediately  weighed  and 
went  in  quest  of  her,  according  to  the  advice  he  had  re- 
ceived.   When  he  appeared,  the  French  captain  heaved 
up  his  anchor,  and  made  a  show  of  preparing  for  an  en- 
gagement ;  but  soon  hauled  down  his  colours,  and  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  surrendered,  with  a  complement  of  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  men,  to  a  ship  of  inferior  force, 
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both  in  number,  of  hands  and  weight  of  metal.  By  this 
time  the  English  privateers  swarmed  to  such  a  degree 
in  the  channel,  that  scarce  a  French  vessel  durst  quit 
the  harbour,  and  consequently  there  was  little  or  no 
booty  to  be  obtained.  In  this  d^rth  of  legal  prizes, 
some  of  the  adventurers  were  tempted  to  commit  acts  of 
piracy,  and  actually  rifled  the  ships  of  neutral  nations. 
A  Dutch  vessel,  having  on  board  the  baggage  and  do- 
mestics belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Pignatelli,  ambas- 
sador from  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
was  boarded  three  times  successively  by  the  crews  of 
three  different  privateers,  who  forced  the  hatches,  rum- 
maged the  hold,  broke  open  and  rifled  the  trunks  and 
boxes  of  the  ambassador,  insulted  and  even  cruelly 
bruised  his  officers,  stripped  his  domestics,  and  carried 
off^  his  eflfects,  together  with  letters  of  credit,  and  a  bill 
of  exchange.  Complaints  of  these  outrages  being  made 
to  the  court  of  London,  the  lords  of  the  aAniralty 
promised,  in  the  gazette,  a  reward  of  500/.  without 
deduction,  to  any  person  who  should  discover  the  of- 
fenders concerned  in  these  acts  of  piracy.  Some  of 
them  were  detected  accordingly,  and  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

§  LII.  The  Dutch  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
very  considerable  traffic,  not  .only  in  taking  the  fair  ad- 
vantages of  their  neutrality,  but  also  in  supplying  the 
French  with  naval  stores,  and  transporting  the  produce 
of  the  French  sugar  colonies  to  Europe,  as  carriers  hired 
by  the  proprietors.  The  English  government,  incensed 
at  this  unfair  commerce,  prosecuted  with  such  flagrant 
partiality  for  their  enemies,  issued  orders  for  the  cruisers 
to  arrest  all  ships  of  neutral  powers  that  should  have 
French  property  on  board ;  and  these  orders  were  exe- 
cuted with  rigour  and  severity.  A  great  number  of 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  and  condemned  as  legal  prizes, 
both  in  England  and  Jamaica :  sometimes  the  owners 
met  with  hard  measure,  and  some  crews  were  treated 
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with  insolence  and  bafbarity.  The  subjects  the.  United 
Provinces  raised  a  loud  clamour  against  the  English,  for 
iiaving,  by  these  captures^  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
^d  the  particular  treaty  of  commerce  subsisting  between 
Great.  Britain  and  the  republic.  Remonstrances  were 
made  to  the  English  ministry,  who  expostulated^  in  their 
turn,  with  the  deputies  of  the  states-general;  and  the 
two  nations  were  inflamed  against  each. other  with  the 
most  bitter  animosity.  The  British  resident  at  the 
Hague,  in  a  conference  with  the  States,  represented,  that 
the  king  his  master  could  not  hope  to  see  peace  speedily 
re-established^  if  the  neutral  princes  should  assume  a 
right  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  his  enemies ;  that  he 
expected,  from  their  known  justice,  and  the  alliance  by 
which  they,  were  so  nearly  connected  with,  his  subjects, 
they  would  honestly  abandon  this  fraudulent  commerce, 
and  agree  that  naval :  stores  should  be  comprehended 
in  the  class  of  contraband  commodities.  He  answered 
some  articles  of  the  complaints  they  had  made  with  an 
appearance  of  candour  and  moderation ;  declared  his 
majesty's  abhorrence  of  the  violences  which  had  been 
committed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces; 
explained  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  such  outrages  for  the  future ;  and  assured 
them,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had. nothing  more  at 
heart  thanio  renew  and  maintain,  in  full  force,  the  mutual 
<x>niidence.and  friendship  by  which  the  maritime  powers 
of  England  and  Holland  had  been  so  long  united. 

§  LIIL  These  professions  of  esteem  and  affection 
were  not  sufficient  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  appease  the 
resentment  of  the  Dutch  merchants ;  and  the  French 
party,  which  was  both  numerous  and  powerful,  employed 
all  their  art  and  influence  to  exasperate  their  pass^ns, 
and  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  nations.  The 
court  of  Versailles  did  not  fail  to  seize  this  oj^rtunity 
of  insinuation :  while,  on  one  hand,  their  ministers  and 
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emissaries  in  Holland  exaggerated  the  indignities  and 
injuries  wfaidi  the  States  had  sustained  from  the  insoknoe 
and  rapacity  of  the  English ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
flattered  and  cajoled  them  with  little  advantages  m  trader 
and  formal  professions  of  respect.  Such  was  the  me^ 
morial  delivered  by  the  count  d'Afiiry,  intimating  that 
the  empress-queen  being  under  an  absolute  necessity  of 
einpbying  all  her  forces  to  defend  her  hereditary  domi- 
nions in  Germany,  she  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  and  applied  to  the 
French  king,  as  her  ally  nearest  at  hozid,  to  garrison 
these  two  places,  which,  however,  should  be  restored  at 
the  peace,  or  sooner,  should  her  imperial  majesty  think 
proper.  The  spirit  of  the  Dutdi  merdiants,  at  this 
juncture,  and  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  England, 
appeared  with  very  high  oolooring  in  a  memorial  to  the 
states-genend,  subscribed  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
traders,  composed  and  p-esented  with  equal  secrecy  and 
drcumspectioa.  In  this  iiunous  remonstrance  they  com- 
plained, that  the  Tiolenoes  and  unjust  depredations  com- 
^mitted  by  the  English  ^ips  of  war  and  privateers,  on  the 
vessels  and  effibots  of  diem  and  their  fellow-subjects^ 
were  not  only  continued,  bat  daily  multiplied ;  and 
cruelty  and  excess  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  wanton  bar* 
barity,  that  the  petitioners  were  forced  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  their  high  mightinesses  to  protect,  in  the 
most  eificacious  manner,  the  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  were  the  two  sinews  of  the  republic.  For  this 
necessary  purpose,  they  ol&red  to  contribute  each  his 
oontingenty  and  to  arm  at  their  own  charge ;  and  other 
propositions  were  made  for  an  immediate  augmentation 
of  the  marine.  While  this  party  industriously  exerted 
all  their  power  and  credit  to  effect  a  rupture  with  Eng- 
land^  the  princess-gov^^mante  employed  all  her  interest 
and  address  to  divert  them  fpom  this  object^  and  alarm 
them  with  respect  to  the  power  and  designs  of  Franoe ; 
agauHSt  which  she  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  augment 
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their  military  forces  by  land^  that  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  against  all  invasion.  At  the 
same  time  she  spared  no  pains  to  ac^ust  the  differences 
between  her  husbancf  s  country  and  her  father's  king- 
dom ;  and,  without  doubt,  her  healing  counsels  were  of 
great  efficacy  in  preventing  matters  from  coming  to  a 
very  dangerous  extremity. 


CHAP.  IX. 

#  * 

# 

^  I.  Expeditioii  against  Seneg;al--*§  II.  Fort  Louis  and  Senegal  taken--^ 
§  III.  UtuuGcessfal  attempt  apon  Goree — §  IV.  Expedition  to  Ga)>e 
Breton— §  v.  Lonisbourg  taken— §  TI.  And  St  John's— §  VJI.  Un- 
snccessAd  attempt  upon  Tieonderog»— -§  VIII.  Fort  Frontenac  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  English—^  IX.  Brigadier  Forbes  takes  Fort  da 
Qaesne— §  X.  Goree  tak^n — §  XI.  Shipwreck  of  captain  Barton — 
§  XII.  Gallant  exploit  of  captain  Tyrrel— §  XIII.  Transactions  in  the 
£att  Indies.  Admiral  Pococke  engages  the  French  fleet— §  XIV. 
Fort  St  David's  taken  by  the  French.  Second  engagement  between 
admiral  Pococke  and  M.  d'Apch6 — §  XV.  Progress  of  M .  Lally — 
§  XVI.  Transactions  on  the  continent  of  Enrope— §  XVII.  King  of 
IhrmuAtL  taines  contributionB  in  Saxony,  and  the  domimoas  of  tte  doke 
of  Wirtemberg— §  XVIII.  State  of  the  armies  on  the  continent— 
§  XIX.  The  French  king  changes  the  administration  of  Hanover— 
^  XX.  Plan  of  a  treaty  betwe«i  the  French  king  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hove-Cassd— OIXI.  Treaty  between  the  French  king  and  the  dake 
of  Brunswick— 6XXII.  Decree  of  the  Aulic  council  against  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover  and  others — §  XXIII.  Brraien  taken  by  the  dnke  de 
Bioglio,  and  retaken  by  prince  Ferdinand-A  XXIV.  Duke  de  Biehe- 
Heu  recalled.  Generous  conduct  of  the  dake  de  Randan— §  XXV.  The 
French  abandon  Hanover.  Prince  of  Brunswick  reduces  Hoya  and 
Minden^  XXVI.  Prince  Ferdinand  defeats  the  French  at  Creveldt, 
and  takes  DasseMorp— ^  XXVil.  Prince  of  Ysemboui^  defeated  by 
the  duke  de  Broglio—  ^XXVIII.  General  Imhorff  defeats  M.  de  Che- 
^ert— §  XXIX.  General  Oberg  defeated  by  the  Fcench  at  Landwern- 
liagen— §  XXX.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough— §  XXXI.  Ope- 
rations  4>f  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign^^ 
^  XXXII.  He  enters  Moravia,  and  invests  Oimutz— §  XXXIII. 
He  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retires  into  Bohemia,  where  he 
takes  KoningsgratB—§  XXXIV.  Progress  of  the  Bussians— §  XXXV. 
King  of  Pmssia  defeats  the  Riissians  at  Zorndorf— §  XXXVJ.  And  is 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Hocbkirchen— §  XXX VII.  He  retires  to 
Sllesia-^^  XXXVIII.  Suburbs  of  Dresden  burnt  by  the  Prussian  go- 
vernor—§  XXXiX.  The  king  of  Prussia  raises  the  siege  of  Neiss^ 
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and  relieves  Dresden — §  XL.  Inhabitants  of  Saxpny  grievously  op« 
pressed — §  XLI.  Progress  of  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania — §  XLII. 
Prince  Charles  of  Saxony  elected  duke  of  Courland — §  XLIII.  The 
king  of  England's  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire— §  XLIV.  Death 
of  pope  Benedict — §  XLY.  The  king  of  Portugal  assassinated — 
§  XLVI.  Proceedings  of  the  French  ministry;— 4  XLYII.  Conduct  of 
the  king  of  Denmark — §  XLYIII*  Answers  to  the  charges  brought  by 
the  Dutch  against  the  English  cruisers — §  XLIX.  ConferencfBs  be- 
,  tween  the  British  ambassador  and  the  states-general — §  L.  Farther 
proceedings. 

§  I.  The  whole  strength  of  Great  Britain^  during  this 
campaign^  was  not  exhausted  in  petty  descents  upon  the 
coast  of  France.  The  continent  of  America  was  the 
great  theatre  on  which  her  chief  vigour  was  displayed ; 
nor  did  she  fail  to  exert  herself  in  successful  efforts 
against  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  whole  gum  trade,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Gambia,  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles,  had  been  en- 
grossed by  the  French,  who  built  Fort  Louis  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  extending  their  factories  near 
three  hundred  leagues  up  that  river,  and  on  the  same 
coast  had  fortified  the  island  of  Goree,  in  which  they 
maintained  a  considerable  garrison.  The  gum-senega, 
of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  England,  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
English  dealers  were  obliged  to  buy  it  at  second-hand 
from  the  Dutch,  who  pvu*chased  it  of  the  French,  and 
exacted  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  commodity.  This 
consideration  forwarded  the  plan  for  annexing  the  coun- 
try to  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  project  was 
first  conceived  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gumming,  a  sensible 
Quaker,  who,  as  a  private  merchant,  had  made  a  voyage 
to  Portenderrick,  an  adjoining  part  of  the  coast,  and  con- 
tracted a  personal  acquaintance  with  Amir,  the  Moorish 
king  of  Legibelli.**  He  found  this  African  prince  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  towards  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  whom  he  publicly  preferred  to  all  other  Euro- 

*  The  name  the  natives  give  to  that  part  of  South  Barbary,  known  to 
merchants  and  navigators  by  that  of  the  Gum  Coast,  and  called  in  maps, 
the  Sandy  Desert  of  Sara,  and  sometimes  Zara. 
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peans/ and  SO  exasperated  against  the  French,  that  he 
declared  he  should  never  be  easy  till  they  were  extermi- 
nated from  the  river  Senegal.  At  that  very  time  he  had 
commenced  hostilities  against  them,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired that  the  king  of  England  would  send  out  ah  arma- 
ment to  reduce  Fort  Louis  and  Goree,  with  some  shijps 
of  force,  to  protect  the  traders.  In  that  case,  he  pro- 
mised to  join  his  Britannic  majesty's  forces,  and  grant 
an  exclusive  trade  to  his  subjects.  Mr.  Gumming  hot 
only  perceived  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
such  an  exclusive  privilege  vnth  regard  to  the  gutn,  but 
foresaw  many  other  important  consequences  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  a  country,  which,  over  and  above  the 
gum-senega,  contains  many  valuable  articles,  such  as 
gold-dust,  elephants'  teeth,  hides,  cotton,  bees-wax, 
daves,  ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  ambergris,  and  civet. 
Elevated  with  the  prospect  of  an  acquisition  so  valuable 
to  his  country,  this  honest  Quaker  was  equally  minute 
and  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries  touching  the  commerce 
of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  strength  and  situation  of  the 
French  settlements  on  the  river  Senegal ;  and,  at  his  re- 
turn to  England,  actually  formed  the  plan  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Fort  Louis.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  trade,  by  whom  it  was  approved, 
after  a  severe  examination  ;  but  it  required  the  patriotic 
zeal,  and  invincible  perseverance  of  Mr.  Gumming,  to 
surmount  a  variety  of  obstacles,  before  it  was  adopted  by 
the  ministry  ;  and  even  then  it  was  not  executed  in  its 
full  extent.  He  was  abridged  of  one  large  ship,  and  in 
lieu  of  six  hundred  land-forces,  to  be  drafted  from  dif- 
ferent regiments,  which  he.  in  vain  demanded,  first 
from  the  duke  of  Gumberland,  and  afterward  from  lord 
Ligonier,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  allotted  two  hun- 
dred marines  only  for  this  service.  After  repeated  soli- 
citations, he,  in  the  year  1757,  obtained  an  order,  that 
the  two  annual  ships  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  should 
be  joined  by  a  sloop  and  two  busses,  and  make  an  attempt 
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upon  the  French  settlement  in  tiie  rirer  Senegal.  Ibetie 
ships^  however,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  until: 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  a  probability' 
of  success,  and  therefore  the  design  was  postponed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Gumming  being 
reinforced  with  the  interest  of  a  considerable  merchant 
in  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the  plan, 
renewed  his  application  to  the  ministry,  and  they  resolved 
to  hazard  the  enterprise.  A  small  squadron  was  equip- 
ped for  this  expedition,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Marsh,  having  on  board  a  body  of  marines,  commanded 
by  major  Mason,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  ten 
peces  of  cannon,  eight  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition .  Captain  Walker 
vras  appointed  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Gumming  was  concern- 
ed as  a  principal  director  and  promoter  of  the  expedition.* 
This  little  armament  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  March ; 
and  in  their  passage  touched  at  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 
where,  while  the  ships  supplied  themselves  with  wine 
and  water,  Mr.  Gumming  proceeded  in  the  Swan  sloop 
to  Portenderrick,  being  charged  with  a  letter  of  credence 
to  his  old  friend  the  king  erf  that  country,  who  had  fa- 
voured him  in  his  last  visit  with  an  exclusive  trade  on 
that  coast,  by  a  formal  charter,  written  in  the  Arabic 
language.  This  prince  was  now  up  the  country,  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  his  neighbours,  called  the  Diable^ 

*  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Cumming  may  seem  to  have  acted  directly  con- 
trary to  ^e  tenets  of  his  religions  profession ;  bnt  be  ever  declared  to  the 
ministiy,tbat  he  was  fatly  persuaded  his  schemes  might  be  accomplished 
without  the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  and  that  if  he  thought  otherwise, 
he  would  by  no  means  have  concerned  himself  about  them.  He  also 
desired,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might,  his  brethren  should  not  be 
chargeable  with  what  was  his  own  single  act.  If  it  wa&  the  first  mititAry 
scheme  of  any  Quaker,  let  it  be  remembered  it  was  also  the  first  successful 
expedition  of  this  war,  aud  one  of  the  first  that  erer  was  earned  on  ac- 
cording to  the  pacific  system  of  the  Qimkers,  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of 
blood  on  either  side. 

'This  is  the  name  by  which  the  subjects  of  LegibcIIi  distinguish  those 
ofBraekna,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  up  the  river  Senegal,  and  are 
in  coMtant  aUiance  with  the  French. 
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Moors ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  who  remained  at  Por- 
tenderrick,  gave  Mr.  Gumming  to  understand,  that  she 
could  not  at  present  ^are  any  troops  to  join  the  English 
in  their  expedition  against  Senegal ;  but  she  assured 
him,  that,  should  the  French  be  exterminated,  she  and 
her  subjects  would  go  thither  and  settle.     In  the  mean- 
time^ one  of  the  chiefs,  called  prince  Amir,  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  the  king,  with  advice  of  their  arrival  and 
design.     He  declared  that  he  would,  with  all  possible 
dUigence^  assemble  three  hundred  warriors  to  join  th? 
English  troops,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  king  would 
reinforce  them,  with  a  detachment  from  his  army.     By 
this  time,  captain  Marsh,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament, 
bad  arrived  atPortenderrick,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy^ 
might  receive  intimation  of  his  design,  resolved  to  pro- 
oe^  on  the  expedition,  without  waiting  for  the  promised 
auxiliaries.     On  the  22d  day  of  April  he  weighed  auT 
chor^  and  next  day,  at  four  o'clock,  discovered  the  French 
flag  flying  upon  Fort  Louis,  situated  in^  the  midst  of  a 
pretty  considerable  town,  which  exhibited  a  very  agree- 
able appearance.     The  commodore  having  made  priz^ 
of  a  Dutch  ship,  richly  laden  with  gum,  which  lay  at 
andiior  without  the  bar,  came  to  anchor  in  Senegal-road 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  here  he  perceived  several 
armed  sdoops  which  the  enemy  had  detached  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  bar,  which  is  extremely  dangerous, 
All  the  boats  were  employed  in  conveying  the  stores 
into  the  small  craft,  while  three  of  the  sloops  continued 
exchanging  fire  over  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  with  the 
vessels  of  tlie  ^emy,  consisting  of  one  brig  and  six 
armed  sloops,  mounted  with  great  guna  and  swivels. 
At  length  the  channel  being  discovered,  and  the  wind, 
which  generally  blows  down  the  river,  chopping  about^ 
captain  Millar,,  of  the  London  buss,  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  passing  the  bar  with  a  flowing  sheet,  drop- 
ped anchor  on  the  inside,  where  he  lay  till  night,  exposed 
to  the  whdb  flre  of  the  enemy.    Next  day  he  was  joined 
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by  the  other  small  vessels,  and  a  regular  engagement 
ensued.     This  was  warmly  maintained  on  both  sides, 
until  the  busses  and  one  dogger  running  aground,  im- 
mediately bulged,  and  were  filled  with  water.     Then 
the  troops  they  contained  took  to  their  boats,  and  with 
some  difficulty  reached  the  shore  ;  where  they  formed 
in  a  body,  and  were  soon  joined  by  their  companions 
from  the  other  vessels;  so  that  now  the  whole  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  ninety  marines,  besides  the  de- 
tachment of  artillery.     As  they  laid  their  account  with 
being  attacked  by  the  natives  who  lined  the  shore  at 
some  distance,   seemingly  determined   to  oppose  the 
descent,  they  forthwith  threw  up  an  intrenchment,  and 
began  to  disembark  the  stores,  great  part  of  which  lay 
under  water.     While  they  were  employed  in  raising  this 
occasional  defence,  the  negroes  came  in  great  numbers 
and  submitted  ;  and  on  the  succeeding  day  they  were  re- 
inforced by  three  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  who  passed 
the  bar  in  sloops,  with  their  ensigns  and  colours  flying. 
^  II.  They  had  made  no  farther  progress  in  their 
operations,  when  two  French  deputies  arrived  at  the 
intrenchment,  with  proposals  for  a  capitulation  from  the 
governor  of  Fort  Louis.     After  some  hesitation,  captain 
Marsh  and  major  Mason  agreed,  that  all  the  white  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  French  company  at  Senegal  should 
be  safely  conducted  to  France  in  an  English  vessel, 
without  being  deprived  of  their  private  effects,  provided 
all  the  merchandise  and  uncoined  treasure  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  victors  ;  and  that  all  the  forts,  store- 
houses, vessels,  arms,  provisions,  and  every  article  be- 
longing to  the  company  in  that  river,  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  immediately  after  the  ca- 
pitulation could  be  signed.     They  promised  that  the 
free  natives  living  at  Fort  Louis  should  remain  in  quiet 
possession  of  their  effects,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion;  and  that   all  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
others,  who  could  prove  themselves  free,  should  have  it 
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in  their  option  either  to  remain  in  the  place,  or  remove 
to  any  other  part  of  the  ♦country.*  The  captains  Camp- 
bell and  Walker  were  immediately  sent  up  the  river 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  see  the  articles  signed  and  exe- 
cuted ;  but  they  were  so  retarded  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  that  they  did  not  approach  the  fort  till  three  in 
the  morning.  As  soon  as  the  day  broke  they  hoisted 
their  flag,  and  rowed  up  towards  a  battery  on  a  point  of 
the  island,  where  they  lay  upon  their  oars  very  near  a 
full  hour,  beating  the  chamade;  but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  their  approach.  This  reserve  appiearing  mysterious, 
they  retired  down  the  river  to  their  intrenchment,  where 
they  understood  that  the  negroes  on  the  inland  were  in 
arms,  and  had  blocked  up  the  French  in  Fort  Louis, 
resolving  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  unless 
they  should  be  included  in  the  capitulation.  This  Intel* 
ligence  was  communicated  in  a  second  letter  from  the 
governor,  who  likewise  informed  the  English  commander 
that  unless  the  French  director-general  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  with  the  natives,  as  a  surety  for  that 
article  of  the  capitulation  in  which  they  were  concerned, 
they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather 
than  submit.  This  request  being  granted,  the  English 
forces  began  their  march  to  Fort  Louis,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  long  boats,  in  which  the  artillery  and 
stores  had  been  embarked.  The  French  seeing  them 
advance,  immediately  struck  their  flag ;  and  major  Ma- 
son took  possession  of  the  castle,  where  he  found  ninety- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  treasure  and  merchandise  to 
a  considerable  value.  The  corporation  and  burghers  of 
the  town  of  Senegal  submitted,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
his  Britannic  majesty:  the  neighbouring  princes,  attended 
by  numerous  retinues,  visited  the  commander,  and  con- 

'^he  "victors,  however,  committed  a  very  great  misti&e  in  allowing 
them  to  carry  off  their  books  and  accounts,  the  pernsal  of  which  would 
have  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  English  merchants,  by  informing  them 
of  the  commodities,  their  value,  the  proper  seasons,  and  m^theds  of 
prosecuting  the  trade. 
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eluded  treaties  with  the  English  nation^  and  the  king  ot 
Portenderrick^  or  Legibelli^  sent  an  ambassador  from 
his  camp  to  major  Mason,  with  presents^  compliments 
of  congratulation,  and  assurances  of  friendship.  The 
number  of  free  independent  negroes  and  mulattoes^  set- 
tled at  Senegal,  amounted  to  three  thousand,  and  many 
of  these  enjoyed  slaves  and  possessions  of  their  own. 
The  two  French  factories  of  Podore  and  Galam,  the 
latter  situated  nine  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  river^ 
were  included  in  the  capiJ;ulation ;  so  that  Great  Britain, 
almost  without  striking  a  blow^  found  herself  possessed 
of  a  conquest,  from  which^  with  proper  management^ 
she  may  derive  inconceivable  riches.  This^  important 
acquisition  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  owing 
to  the  sagacity,  zeal,  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gumming,  who  not  only  formed  the  plan,  and  solicited 
the  armament,  but  also  attended  the  execution  of  it  in 
person,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  to  the  interruption 
of  his  private  concerns. 

§  III.  Fort  Louis  being  secured  with  an  English  gar- 
rison, and  some  armed  vessels  left  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  great  ships 
proceeded  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Goree, 
whidi  lies  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Senegal* 
There  the  French  company  had  considerable  magazines 
and  wardiouses,  and  lodged  the  negro  slaves  until  they 
eodd  be  shipped  for  the  West  Indies.  If  the  additional 
force  which  Mr.  Gumming  proposed  for  the  conquest 
of  this  island  had  been  added  to  the  armament,  in  all 
pobability  the  island  would  have  been  reduced,  and  in 
that  case  the  nation  would  have  saved  the  considerable 
expense  of  a  subsequent  expedition  against  it,  under  the 
conduct  of  commodore  Keppel.  At  present,  the  ships 
by  which  Goree  was  attacked  were  found  unequ^  to 
the  attempt,  and  the  expedition  miscarried  accordingly, 
though  the  miscarriage  was  attended  with  little  or  no 
damage  to  the  assailants. 
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§  IV.  Scenes  of  stili  greatar  importande  were' acted  io 
North  America,  where^  exclusive  of  the  fleet  and  ma' 
rin^s,  the  govefnipent  had  assembled  about  fifty  thour 
sand  men;,  including  two-and-twenty  thousand  regular 
troops.  The  earl  of  Loudon  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, the  chief  coitimand  in  America  devolved  on  major- 
general  Abercrombie ;  but  as  the  objects  of  operation 
were  Various,  the  forces  were  divided  into  three  djetached 
'bodies,  under  as  many  different  commanders.  About 
twelve  thousand  were  destined  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Ijouisbourg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  general 
himself  reserved  near  sixteen  thousand  for  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  a  fort  situated  on  Lake  Champjain ; 
eight  thousand,  under  the  conduct  of  brigadier-general 
Forbes,  were  allotted  for  the  conquestof  Fort  du  Quesne^ 
which  stood  a  great  way  to  the  southward,  near  the  river 
Ohio ;  and  a  considerable  garrison  was  left  at  Annapolis, 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  reduction  of  Louisbourg  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  being  an  object  of  immediate  con* 
sideration,  was  undertaken  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
Major-general  Amherst'  being  joined  by  admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  with  the  fleet  and  forces  from  England,  the  whole 
armament,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ^ail, 
took  their  departure  from  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  28th  of  May ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
June  part  of  the  transports  anchored  in  the  bay  of'Ga- 
barus,  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  Louisbourg. 
The  garrison  of  this  place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier 
Drucour,  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regu- 
lar troops,  three  hundred  militia,  formed  of  the  burghers, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were  reinforced  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians,  including  threescore 
Indians.  The  harbour  was  secured  by  six  ships  of  the 
fine  and  five  frigates,*  three  of  which  the  eneniy  sunk 

s  The  Frddent,  of  seventy-four  guns ;  the  Entreprenant,  of  sdirenty- 
ibor  guns;  the  Capricieax,  Celebre,  and  Bienfaisant,  of  sixty-four  guns 
JBach;  the  Apollo,  of  fifty  guns;  tbe  Chevre,  Biche,  Fidellc,  Diana,  and 
Echo,  frigates. 
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across  the  harbour*s  mouthy  in  order  to  render  it  inao 
cessible  to  the  English  shipping.  The  fortifications  were 
in  bad  repair^  many  parts  of  them  crumbling  down  the 
covered  way,  and  several  bastions  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  besiegers,  and  no  part 
of  the  town  secure  from  the  effects  of  cannonading  and 
bombardment.  The  governor  had  taken  all  the  precau- 
tions in  his  power  to  prevent  a  landing,  by  establishing 
a  chain  of  posts,  that  extended  two  leagues  and  a  half 
along  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  beach :  intrench- 
tnents  were  thrown  up,  and  batteries  erected ;  but  there 
were  some  intermediate  places,  which  could  not  be  pro* 
perly  secured,  and  in  one  of  these  the  English  troops 
were  disen\barked.  The  disposition  being  made  for 
landing,  a  detachment,  in  several  sloops  under  convoy, 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  towards  Lorembec,  in 
order  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  that  way,  while  the 
binding  should  really  be  efiected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  On  the  8th  day  of  June,  the  troops  beiiig  as- 
sembled in  the  boats  before  day-break,  in  three  divisions* 
several  sloops  and  frigates,  that  were  stationed  along 
shore  in  the  bay  of  Gabanis,  began  to  scour  the  beacti 
with  their  shot ;  and  after  the  fire  had  continued  about  a 
qu^er  of  an  hour,  the  boats,  containing  the  division  (Hi 
the  lefl,  were  rowed  towards  the  shore,  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier-general  Wolfe,  an  accomplished  offi- 
cer, who,  in  the  sequel,  displayed  very  extraordinary 
proofs  of  military  genius.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
other  divisions,  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  com- 
manded by  the  brigadiers  Whitmore  and  Laurence,  made 
a  show  of  landing,  in  order  to  divide  and  district  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  an  impetuous  surf,  by  which 
many  boats  were  overset,  and  a  very  severe  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry  from  the  enemy's  batteries^  which  did 
considerable  execution,  brigadier  Wolfe  pursued  his  pornt 
with  admirable  courage  and  deliberation.  The  soldiers 
leaped  into  the  water  with  the  most  eager  alacrity,  and. 
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gaining  the  shore^  attacked  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  a  few  minates  they  abandoned  their  works  and 
artillery,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  other 
divisions  landed  also^  but  not  without  an  obstinate  op- 
position ;  and  the  stores,  with  the  artillery,  being  brought 
on  diore,  the  town  of  Louisbourg  was  formally  invested*. 
The  difficulty  of  landing  stores  and  implements  in  bcus^ 
terous  weather,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
being  marshy,  was  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
cannon,  retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Mr.  Am* 
herst  made  his  approaches  with  great  circumspectionj 
securing  his  camp  with  redoubts  and  epaulments  from 
any  attacks  of  Canadians,  of  which  he  imagined  there 
waa  a  considerable  body  behind  him  on  the  island,  as 
well  as  from  the  fire  of  the  French  shipping  in  the  har- 
bour, which  would  otherwise  have  annoyed  him  ex- 
tremely in  his  advanceis. 

§  V.  The  governor  of  Louisboarg  having  destroyed 
the  grand  battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  body  of 
th^  place,  and  recalled  his  outposts,  prepared  for  making 
a  ^vigorous  defence.  A  very  severe  fire,  well-directed, 
)mB  maintained  against  the  besiegers  and  their  workSj 
from  the  town,  the  island  battery,  and  the  ships  in  the 
harbour ;  and  divers  sallies  were  made,  though  without 
much  effect.  In  the  meantime,  brigadier  Wolfe,  with 
a  strong  detachment,  had  marched  round  the  north-east 
part  of  the  harbour,  and  taken  possession  of  the  Light- 
house-point, where  he  erected  several  batteries  against 
the  ships  and  the  island  fortification,  which  last  was  soon 
silenced.  On  the  1  gth  day  of  June,  the  Echo,  a  French 
fngate,  was  taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  after  having 
escaped  from  the  harbour :  from  the  officers  on  board 
of  this  ship  the  admiral  learned  that  the  Bizarre,  another 
frigate,  had  sailed  from  thence  on  the  day  of  the  disem- 
barkation^ and  the  Comete  had  successfully  followed  her 
example.  Besides  the  regular  approaches  to  the  town, 
conducted  by  the  engineers  under  the  immediate  com- 
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mand  and  in^pfectioii  ^  ^efieral .  AttiM«rsty  dive^*  b^Wrifeif 
were  raised  by  the  detached  cotps  tinder  brigadi^  Wolfe,- 
#ho  exerted  himself  ^Hh  amazing  activity i  and  grie?v^- 
oiisly  incommoded  tShe^fterriy,  both  at  the  tct*^  and  th^ 
chipping.  On  the  2  Wt  day  ofJuly^  the-  three  gredt  fehi^Sy 
tie  Entreprenantj  Gapricienx^  and  Cdebrfe^  Were  stt  m 
fire  by  a  bomb-shell,  and  burned  to  ashes,  so  th^t  ndlife 
remained  bat  the  Prudent  and  BidiifeisaM^  livhidfc  the 
admiral  undertook  td  destroy*     Pof  this  purpose,  iti  the 
night  between  the  ^5th  and  20th  day&of  thfe  mbn^hj  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  were  in  two  divisions  detached  into 
the  harbour,  undier  the  command  of  two  youtig  captahjs, 
Laferey  and  Balfour.     They  accordingly  pelietratedpri 
tfce  dark,  through  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, and  boarded  the  enemy  isword  in  hand*    ThePrii- 
dent,  being  aground>  was  set  on  fifey  and  destroyed,  but 
the  Bienfaisant  was  towed  out  of  the  harbour  in  triumph. 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege ^  the  admiral  and  general 
ed-operated  with  remarkable  harmony ;  the  former  cheer- 
flilly  assisting  the  latter  with  cannon  arid  dther  imple- 
ments ;  with  detachments  of  marines  to  maintain  posts 
oft  shore,  with  parties  of  seamen  to  act  as  pioneers^,  and 
concur  in  working  the  guns  and  mortars;    The  fife  of 
the  town  was  mianagied  with  equal  skill  and^activity,  and 
kept  up  with  great  perseverance ;  tmtil,  at  length,  their 
diipping  being  all  Ijjten  and  destroyed^  the  daiserns,*^ 
ruihed  in  the  two  prindpal  baStions>  forty  out  of  fifty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon  dismounted^  broke,  or  rer^dered 
unserviceable,  and  divers  practicable  breaches  effected, 
the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Amherst,  proposed  a 
capitulation  on  the  sanie  articles  that  were  granted  to 
tte  English  at  JPort  Mahon.     In  answer  td  this  prdpo- 

^  It  may  no.tbe  amiss  to  observe,  that  a  cavalier,  which  admiral  Knowles 
had  built  at  an  enormous  expense  td  (he  nation,  wliile  Louisbotit'g' re- 
iaaiBed  in  ^e  hands  of  the  English  in  the  last  war,  was,  in  the  ^coilirse  of 
this  siege,  entirely  demolished  by  two  or  thre^  shots  from  one  of  the  Bri* 
t»h  batteries:  so  admirably  had  this  piece  of  fortification  been  contrived , 
and  executed,  under  the  eye  Of  that  profound  enginect.   . 
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idlba  ^98  pym  to  tmdenstand^  that  he BXkA  hU  garriwp 
must  surriQQder  t^n^^ely^  prieonere  of  war^  otheryd^ 
he  might  next  inorifii^g  .otpect  a  general  ass^Mjilt  by  tfie 
fibippimg  under  admiral  Bo3cawen.  The  chevalier  Dru- 
coiir,  p»<]]ued  at  the  sey.erity  <rf  these  ter<etts,  replied^  th{|t 
he  would^  rather  than  cQin{dy  ^ith  theiD^  stand  la^w 
sault;  but  the  commissa^ry-generalf  andintends^tpf  tlM^ 
QolQny^  preseobted  a  petition  from  the  tr^iders  and  inha- 
boita^ts  of  the  plaqe^  iri  conjsequence  of  ^hioh  he  .sab* 
mitted.  On  the  37th  day  of  July^  three  con^panies  <^ 
grenadiers^  commaiaded  by  major  Farquhari  took  pospesr 
sioii  of  the  western  gate ;  and  brigadier  Whitmore  was 
detadied  into  the  town,  to  see  the  garrisqin  lay  do^sni 
their  arms,  and  deliver  up  their  colour^  on  the  esplan^^ 
and  to  pog^  the  necessary  guards  on  the  stores^  Qi^gar 
zines,  and  ramparts.  Thus,  at  the  expense  of  about  four 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  the  important  island  of  Gape  Breton^  an4 
the  strong  town  of  Loufebourg,  in  which  the  victors 
found  two  hundred  and  .twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon^ 
with /eighteen  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores  and  ammunition .  The  merchants  and  inhabitant's 
ivere  .sent  to  France  in  English  ibottoms ;  but  the  garri- 
son,  together  with  the  sea-offioers,  marines,  and  mari- 
n«!s,  araountix^  in  all  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  prisoners,  were  transported  to  England. 
The  Joss  of  Louisbourg  was  the  more  severely  fek 
by  ther  French  king,  as  it  had  been  attended  with  the 
destruction.of  so  many  considerable  ships  and  frigates. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction  wer6  immediately 
brought  to  England,  in  a  vessel  dispatched  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  captain  Amherst,  brother  tO)the,c6nuiiander, 
sdiD  was  also  intrusted  ivith  eleven  pair  of  colours  taken 
at  Louisbousg.  These  were,  by  his  majesty's  order, 
carried  in  pompous  parade,  escorted  iby  detachments  of 
horse  and  foot  guards,  with  kettle-driiras  .and  trumpets, 
from  ithc  :palace  of  Kensington  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
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where  they  were  deposited  as  trophies,  under  a  discharge 
of  cannon,  and  other  noisy  expressions  of  triuinph  and 
exultation.  Indeed  the  public  rejoicings  for  the  con- 
quest of  Louisbourg  were  diffused  through  every  part  of 
tile  British  dominions,  and  addresses  of  congratu^tion 
were  presented  to  the  king,  by  a  great  number  of  flbu* 
rishing  towns  and  corporations. 

§  VI.  After  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  some  ships 
were  detached,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Rollo,  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  of  St.  John,  which  also  lies  in  the  gulf  of 
St*  Laurence,  and,  by  its  fertility  in  corn  a^d  cattle,  had, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  supplied  Quebec  with 
considerable  quantities  of  provision.  It  was  likewise  the 
asylum  to  which  the  French  neutrals  of  Annapolis  fled 
for  shelter  from  the  English  government ;  and  the  re- 
treat from  whence  they  and  the  Indians  used  to  make 
their  sudden  irruptions  into  Nova  Scotia,  where  they 
perpetrated  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  on  the  defence- 
less  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  inhabit^ 
ants  amounted  to  four  thousand  one  hundred,  who  sub- 
mitted and  brought  in  their  arms ;  then  lord  Rollo  took 
possession  of  the  governor's  quarters,  where  he  found 
several  scalps  of  Englishmen,  whom  the  savages  had 
assassinated,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  they 
received  from  their  French  patrons  and  allies,  who  gra- 
tified them  with  a  certain  premium  for  every  scalp  they 
produced.  The  island  was  stocked  with  about  ten  thou- 
sand head  of  black  cattle,  and  some  of  the  farmers  raised 
each  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  corn  annually  for  the 
market  of  Quebec. 

.  §  VII.  The  joy  and  satisfaction  arising  from  the  con- 
quest of  Louisbourg  and  St.  John,  was  not  a  little 
checked  by  the  disaster  which  befel  the  main  body  of 
the  British  forces  in  America,  under  the  immediate  con- 
duct of  general  Abercrombie,  who,  as  we  have  already, 
pbserved,  had  proposed  the  reduction  of  the  French 
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farts  on  the  lakes  George  aiid  Chamfjbin^  as  the  chief 
objects  of  his  enterprise,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  fron^ 
tier  of  the  British  colonies^  and  open  a  passage  for  the 
future  conquest  of  Canada.    In  the  begiilning  of  July^ 
his  forces^  amounting  to  near  seven  thousand  regular 
troops,  and  ten  thousand  provincials,  embarked  on  the 
Lake  Geoi-ge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LakeChampk^n^ 
on  board  of  nine  hundred  batteaux,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  with  provision,  artillery,  and 
ammunition ;  several  pieces  of  cannon  being  mounted 
OQ  rafts  to  cover  the  purposed  landing,  which  was  next 
day  effected  without  opposition.    The  generals  design 
was  to  invest  Ticonderoga,  a  fort  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  extending  between  Lake  George  and  a  narrow 
gut  that  communicates  with  Lake  Champlain.    This 
fortification  was,  on  three  sides,  surrounded  with  water, 
and  in  front  nature  had  secured  it  with  a  morass.    The 
English  troops  being  disembarked,  were  immediatdy 
formed  into  three  columns,  and  began  their  march  to 
the  enemy's  advanced  post,  consisting  of  one  battalion, 
encamped  behind  a  breastwork  of  logs,  which  they  now 
abandoned  with  precipitation,  after  having  set  them  on 
fire,  and  burned  their  tents  and  implements.  The  British 
forces  continued  their  march  in  the  same  order ;  but 
the  route  lying  through  a  thick  wood  that  did  not  ad- 
mit of  any  regular  progression  or  passage,  and  the  guides 
proving  extremely  ignorant,  the  troops  were  bewildered, 
and  the  columns  broken  by  falling  in  one  upon  another. 
Lord  Howe  being  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  right 
centre  column,  encountered  a  French  detachment,  who 
had  likewise  lost  their  way  in  the  retreat  from  the  ad- 
vanced post,  and  a  warm  skirmish  ensuing,  the  enemy 
were  routed  with  considerable  loss,  a  good  number  were 
killed,  and  one  hmidred  and  forty- eight  were  taken  pri- 
soners, including  five  officers.    This  petty  advantage 
was  dearly  bought  with  the  loss  of  lord  Howe,  who  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  unspeakably  regretted  ^s 
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a  young  nobleman  of  the  most  promising  taknis,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  his 
courage,  activity,  and  rigid  observation  of  military  dis- , 
cipline,  and  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  soldiery,  by  his  generosity,  sweetness  of  manners, 
an^  engaging  address.  The  genera],  perceiving  the 
troops  were  greatly  fatigued  and  disordered  from  want 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  thought  it  advisable  to  march 
back  to  the  landing-jplace,  which  they  reached  about 
eight  in  the  morning.  Thea  he  detached  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bradstreet,  with  one  regular  regiment,  six  com- 
panies of  the  Royal  Americans,  with  the  batteau-men, 
and  a  body  of  rangers,  to  take  possession  of  a  saw- mill 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy 
had  abandoned.  This  post  being  secured,  the  general 
advanced  again  towards  Ticonderoga,  where,  he  un-. 
derstood  from  the  prisoners,  the  enemy  had  assembled 
eight  battalions,  with  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians^ 
amounting  in  all  to  six  thousand.  These,  they  said, 
being  encamped  before  the  fort,  were  employed  ia 
making  a  formidable  intrenchmeht,  where  they  in* 
tended  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
men^  who  had  been  detached  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Levi,  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river  ;^  but,  upon  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie*s  approach,  were  now  recalled  for  the  defence 
of  Ticonderoga^  This  information  determined  the  Eng- 
lish general  to  strike,  if  possible,  some  decisive  stroke 
before  the  junction  could  be  effected.  He,  therefore, 
early  next  morning,  sent  his  en^neer  across  the  river  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
intrenchments ;  and  he  reported  that  the  works  being 
still  unfinished,  might  be  attempted  with  a  good  pros- 

b  Tliis  officer  intended  to  have  made  an  irmption  through  the  pass  of 
Oneida  on  the  Mohawk  river,  but  was  recalled  before  he  coald  execute 
his  design.  General  Abercrombie  afterwai^  sent  thither  brigadier  Stan- 
wix>  with  a  considerable  body  of  provincials^  and  this  imporhmt  pass  was 
secured  by  a  fort  built  at  that  junctnrt*. 
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pect  of  suoceas.  A  dispositioa  was  made  aocsondingly 
for  the  ^attack,  atid  after  proper  guards  had  been  left  at 
the  saw-mill  aad  the  landti^-place,  the  whole  army  wa$ 
put  in  motion..  They  advanced  with  great  alacrity  to-r 
wards  the  ints^enchment^ .  whkh,  however,  they  found 
altogether  impracticable.  The  breastwork  was  raised 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  ground  before  it  covered  with 
an  abbattis,  or  felled  trees,  with  their  boughs  pointing 
outwards,  and  projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raider 
the ,  intrenchment .  almost  inaccessible.  Notwithstandr- 
ing  these  discouraging  difficulties,  the  British  troops 
marched  up  to  the  assault  with  an  undaunted  resolution^ 
and  sustained  a  terrible  fire  without  flinching.  They 
endeavoured  to  cut  their  way  through  these  embarrass- 
ments with  their  swords,  and  some  of  them  even 
mounted  the  parapet ;  but  the  enemy  were  so  vwU  cOr 
vered,  that  they  could  deliberately  direct  their  fire  with-, 
out  the  least  danger  to  themselves.:  the . carnage  was 
therefore  considerable,  and  the  troops  began  to  fall  into 
confusion,  after  several  repeated  attacks,  which  lasted 
above  fpur  hours,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  cirr 
cumstances.  The  general,  by  this  time,  saw  plainly 
that  no  hope  of  success  remained ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  total  defeat,  took  measures  for  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  which  retired  unmolested  to  their  former  camp, 
with  the  loss  of  about  eighteen  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded,  including  a  great  number  of  officers.  Every 
corps  of  regular  troops  behaved,  on  this  unfortunate 
occasion,  with  remarkable  intrepidity  ;  bujt  the  greatest 
loss  was  sustained  by  lord  John  Murray's  Highland 
regiment,  of  which  above  one  half  of  the  private  men, 
and  twenty-five  officers,  were  either  slain  upon  the  spot, 
or  desperately  wounded.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  unwilling 
to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  with  forces 
which  had  received  such  a  dispiriting  check,  retired  to 
his  batteaux,  and  re-embarking  the  troops,  returned  to 
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the  camp  at  I^ke  George^  from  whence  he  had  taken 
his  departure.  Censure,  which  always  attends  miscar- 
riage, did  not  spare  die  character  of  this  commander : 
his  attack  was  condemned  as  rash,  and  his  retreat  as  pu- 
sillanimous.  In  such  case  allowances  must  he  made 
for  the  peevishness  of  disappointment,  and  the  clamour 
of  connexion.  How  far  Mr.  Abercrombie  acquitted 
himself  in  the  duty  of  a  general^  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine ;  but  if  he  could  depend  upon  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  his  forces,  he  surely  had  nothing  to  fear, 
after  the  acticxi,  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  to 
whom  he  would  have  been  superior  in  number,  even 
though  they  had  been  joined  by  the  expected  reinforce* 
ment :  he  might,  therefore,  have  remained  on  the  spot, 
in  order  to  execute  some  other  enterprise  when  he 
should  be  reinforced  in  his  turn ;  for  general  Amherst 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  disaster  than  he  returned  with 
the  troops  from  Cape  Breton  to  New  England,  after 
having  lefl  a  strong  garrison  in  Louisbourg.  At  the 
head  of  six  regiments  he  began,  his  march  to  Albany, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  in  order  to  join  the 
forces  on  the  lake,  that  they  might  undertake  some 
other  service  before  the  season  ^ould  be  exhausted. 

§  VIII.  In  the  meantime,  general  Abercrombie  had 
detadied  lieutenant-colonel  Bradstreet,  with  a  body  <^ 
three  thousand  men,  chiefly  provincials,  to  execute  a 
plan  which  this  ofHoer  had  formed  against  Cadaraqui,  or 
Fort  Frontenac,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  just  where  it  takes  its  origin  from  the 
lake  Ontario.  To  the  side  of  this  lake  he  penetrated 
with  his  detachment,  and  embarking  iu  some  sloops  and 
batteaux,  provided  for  the  purpose,  landed  within  a  mile 
•  of  Fort  Frontenac,  the  garrison  of  which,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  men,  with  a  few  Indians,  immedi- 
ately surrendered  at  discretion.  Considering  the  im- 
portance of  this  post,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
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manded  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  served 
as  a  magazine  to  the  more  southern  castle^^  the  French 
general  was  inexcusable  for  leaving  it  in  such  a  defence- 
less condition.  The  fortification  itself  was  inconsiderable 
and  in  contrived ;  nevertheless,  it  contained  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  sixteen  small  mortars » with  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  arid  provisions,  deposited  for  the 
use  of  the  French  forces  detached  against  brigadier 
Forbes,  their  western  garrisons,  and  Indian  allies,  as 
well  as  for  the  subsistence  of  the  corps  commanded  by 
M.  de  Levi,  on  his  enterprbe  against  the  Mohawk  river. 
Mr.  Bradstreet  not  only  reduced  the  fort  without  blood- 
shed, but  also  made  himself  master  of  all  the  enemy's 
shipping  on  the  lake,  amounting  to  nine  armed  vessels, 
some  of  which  carried  eighteen  guns.  Two  of  these 
Mr.  Bradstreet  conveyed  to  Oswego,  whither  he  re- 
turned with  his  troops,  after  he  had  destroyed  Fort 
Frontehac,  with  all  the  artillery,  stores,  provision,  and 
merchandise,  which  it  contained.  In  consequence  of 
this  exploit,  the  French  troops  to  the  southward  were 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  starving ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  the  general's  reason  for  giving  orders  to  aban* 
don  and  destroy  a  fort,  which,  if  properly  strengthened 
and  sustained,  might  have  rendered  the  English  masters 
of  the  lake  Ontario,  and  grievously  harassed  the  enemy, 
both  in  their  commerce,  and  expeditions  to  the  west- 
ward. Indeed,  great  part  of  the  Indian  trade  centred 
at  Frontenac,  to  which  place  the  Indians  annually  re- 
paired from  all  parts  of  America,  some  of  them  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  here  exchanged  their 
furs  for  European  commodities.  So  much  did  the 
French  traders  excel  the  English  in  the  art  of  conci- 
liating the  affection  of  those  savage  tribes,  that  great 
part  of  them,  in  their  yearly  progress  to  this  remote 
market,  actually  passed  by  the  British  settlement  of 
Albany,  in  New  York,  where  they  might  have  been 
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eopplled  with  what  artieles  ih^yWm^,  iiiOCfh  ^Q^^ 
cheap  than  they  could  ptsrchase  thiem  at  Frontewc  or 
Montreal ;  nay,  the  French  traders  used  to  furnish  them- 
fielves  with  those  very  commodities  frpm  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  and  found  thi$  traffic  muph  more  pro- 
fitable th^  that  of  procuring  the  same  articles  ftom 
Fl^iBce,  loaded  with  the  Qxpen^e  of  a  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous pavigatiotn,  from  the  sea  to  the  source  erf"  the 
river  St.  Laurence. 

§  IX.  In  all  probability,  the  destruction  of  FrcMitendc 
fecilitatecl  the  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  brigadier  Forbes,  who,  with 
his  little  army,  b<^an  his  march  in  the  beginning,  of  July 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  river  Ohio,  a  prodigious  tract 
of  country  very  little  known^  destitute  of  military  roads^ 
encumbered  with  mountains,  moraisses,  and  woods,  that 
were  almost  impenetrable.  It  was  not  without  inoredih 
ble  exertion  of  industry,  that  he  procured  provisions  and 
carriages  for  this  expedition,  formed  new  roads,  extended 
scouting  parties,  secured  eaiapps^  and  surmounted  -many 
other  difficulties  in  the  course  of  his  tedious,  marph^ 
during  which  he  wasako  harassed  by  small  iletachtnai^s 
of  the  enemy's  Indians.  Having  penetrated  .with  the 
main  body  as  far  as  Ray's  Town,  at  the  distance  of  ninety 
miles  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  advjanced  colonel  Bout 
quet,  with  two  thousand  mt^n,  about  fifty  miles  farther^ 
to  a  place  called  Lyal-Henning,  this  officer  detached 
major  Grant,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  maa,  to  rcr 
connoitre  the  fort. and  its  out-works.  The  enemy  per- 
ceiving him  approach,  sent  a  body  of  troops  against  him, 
^sufficient  to  surround  his  whcde  detachment :  a  very 
severe  action  began,  which  the  English  maintained  with 
their  usual  courage  for  three  hours,  against  cruel  odds ; 
but  at. length,  being  overpowered. by  numbers,  they  were 
obliged  tp  give  way,  and  rettredin  disorder  to  Xyal-Hen- 
ning,  TOth  the  loss  of  about  three .  hundred  men  killed 


of  taken,  indUet^ng  major.  Orant,  who  wHi  esonried  ptH 
sodar  to  Fork  <du  Qdesne^  and  mneteen  officers.     Ndt^ 
withstanding  this  tnortifying  cheeky  brig^adier  Forbes  ad^ 
Vanced  with  the  ahiiy,  resolved  to  prosecute  hia  opeifa- 
tions  with  vigbUT  i  but  the  enemy,  dreading  the  pros- 
pect <>i  a  siege,  di&mantled  ^nd  abandoned  the  fort»  aud 
i^tifed  down  the  river  Ohb,  to  ttieir  settlements  on  the 
A^lSsiSsippi:     They  quitted  the  fort  on  the  24  th  day  ol 
November,  asd  next  day  it  was  possessed  by  the  Britiah 
forces.     As  ibir  the  Indians  of  this  country,  they  seeisied 
h^rtily  to  renounce  their  connexions  with  France,  and 
bef  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  government  of  his  Britan^ 
BIG  majesty.     Brigadier  Forbes  having  repaired  the  fttl, 
changed  its  name  from  Du  Quesneto  Pittsburgh*  secured 
it  with  a  gdrrison  of  provincials,  and  concluded  treaties 
of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Indian  tribes.     Thea 
he  marched  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  rdteat  bsiih 
k  blbd^'house,  near  Lyal^-Henning,  fdr  the  defence^  of 
Petltisy}vania ;  but  he  himself  did  not  long  survive  these 
tilahisactions,  bis  constitution  having  been  exhausted  by 
the  incredible  fatigues  of  the  service.     Thus  have  We 
gtveti  a  pafticular  detail  of  all  the  remarkable  operations 
by  which  this  campaign  was  di^nguisbed  on  the  contif 
nent  of  America  •  the  leader  will  be  convinced,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  at  Tlconderoga,  and  the  diB->> 
aster  of  the  advanced  pirty  irl  the  neighbourhobd  of  Fort 
du  Quesne^  the  arms  of  Ore^t  Britain  acquired  many  inn 
portant  advantages ;  and,  indeed,  paved  the  way  fiar  t\m 
ii^uction  of  Quebec,  and  conquest  of  all  Canada.     Ill 
the  meantime,  the  admlf als  Boscawen  and  Hardy,  having 
Idl^  a  considerable  squadrtm  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia^ 
feturned  with  four  ships  of  the  line  to  England,  whierd 
they  airived  in  the  beginning  of  November,  after  having 
given  chase  to  six  large  French  ships,  which  -  they  des^ 
cried  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  but  could  not  oveitafce 
or  bring  to  an  engagement. 

§  X.  The  conquest  of  the  French  settlement  in  the 
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river  Senegal  being  deemed  imperfect  tod  iftcomplete, 
whilst  France  still  kept  possession  of  the  island  of  Goree^ 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  resolved  to  crown  the  cam- 
paign in  Africa  with  the  reduction  of  that  fortress.    For 
this  purpose  commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle^  was  vested  with  the  command  of  a  squadron 
consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  two 
bomb-ketches,  and  some  transports,  having  on  board 
seven  hundred  men  of  the  regular  troops,  commanded 
by  colonel  Worge,  and  embarked  in  the  harbour  of  Cork 
in  Ireland,  from  whence  this  whole  armament  took  their 
departure,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  November.    After  a  tem- 
pestuous passage,  in  which  they  touched  at  the  isle  of 
Tenerifie,  they  arrived  at  Goree  in  the  latter  end  of 
December,  and  the  commodore  made  a  disposition  for 
attacking  this  island,  which  was  remarkably  strong,  by 
nature,  but  very  indifierently  fortified.    Goree  is  a  small 
barren  island,  extending  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  of  a  triangular  form ;  and  on  the  south-west 
side  rising  into  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  the  paltry  fort  of 
St.  Michael  is  situated.    There  is  another,  6till  more  in- 
considerable, called  St.  Francis,  towards  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  island ;  and  several  batteries  were  raised 
around  its  sweep,  mounted  with  about  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  mortars.    The  French  go- 
vernor, M.  de  St.  Jean,  had  great  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  his  garrison  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  men, 
exclusive  of  as  many  negro  inhabitants.    The  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  for  disembarking  the  troops,  being  hoisted 
out,  and  disposed  along-side  of  the  difterent  transports, 
the  commodore  stationed  his  ships  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  and  the  engagement  began  with  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  ketches.   This  was  a  signal  for  the  great  ships, 
which  poured  in  their  broadsideswithout  intermission,  and 
the  fire  was  returned  with  equal  vivacity  from  all  the  bat- 
teries of  the  island.     In  the  course  of  the  action,  the 
cannonading  from  the  ships  became  so  severe  and  terri- 
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ble^  that  the  French  g&irrison  deserted  ihetr  quarters,  in 
sptte  of  all  the  efibrte  of  the  governor,  who  acquitted 
himself  like  a  man  of  honour ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
strike  his  colours,  aod  surrender  at  discretion,  after  a 
short  but  warm  dispute,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  British 
commodore  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.    The  success  of  the  day  was  the  more  extra* 
ordinary,  as  the  French  garrison  had  not  lost  a  man, 
except  one  negro  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell^ 
and  the  number  of  their  wounded  was  very  inconsidera- 
ble.   While  the  attack  lasted,  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
continent  was  lined  with  a  concourse  of  negroes,  assem- 
bled to  view  the  combat,  who  expressed  their  sentiments 
and  Surprise  in  loud  clamour  and  uncouth  gesticulatiofis^ 
and  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  awe  and  astonishment 
at  the  power  and  execution  of  the  British  squadrcm.  The 
French  colours  being  struck,  as  a  signal  of  siibmissionf 
the  commodore  seat  a  detachment  of  marines  on  shore, 
who  disarmed  the  garrison,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag 
upon  the  castle  of  St.  Michael.    In  the  meantime,  the 
governor  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  secured 
among  the  shipping.    Thus  the  important  island  of  Go- 
fee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  together  with  two 
trading  vessels  that  chanced  to  beat  anchor  in  the  road* 
and  stores,  money,  and  merchaindisei  to  the  value  of 
20,000/.    Part  of  the  troops  being  left  in  garrison  at 
Goree,  under  the  command  of  major  Newton,  together 
with  three  sloops  for  his  service,  the  squadron  being 
watered  and  refreshed  from  the  continent,  that  part  qf 
which  is  governed  by  one  of  the  Jalof  kings,  and  the  pri- 
S(mers,  with  their  baggage,  being  dismissed  in  three 
cartel  ships  to  France,  the  commodore  set  sail  for  Sene* 
gal,  and  reinforced  Fort  Louis  with  the  rest  of  the  troops 
under  colonel  Worge,  who  was  at  this  juncture  favoured 
with  a  visit  by  the  king  of  Legibelli ;  but  very  little  pains 
were  taken  to  dismiss  this  potentate  in  good  humour,  or 
maintain  the  disposition  he  professed  to  favour  the  com-  •  . 
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merce'of  Great  Bcitbin.  Triie  it  Wy  he  was  de^trous^  of 
enga^g  the  English  in  bis  quarrels  with  some  neigh* 
b<>ariag  nations ;  add  such  en^gementa  were  cautiously 
and  politically  avoided^  becaose  it  was  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  every  African 
prince  who  could  promote  and  extend  the  commerce  of 
her  snlgects* 

§  XI.  Commodore  Keppel  having  reduced  Goree, 
and  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Senegal,  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  where  all  his  ships  arrived^  after  a  very  tempestuous 
voyage^  in  which  the  squadron  had  been  dispersed. 
This '  expedition,  however  successful  in  the  main,  was 
attended  with  one  misfortune,  the  loss  of  the  Lichfield 
ship  of  war,  commanded  by  captain  Barton,  which,  tc^- 
ther  with  otie  transport  ai^  a  bomb-tender,  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  about  nine  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward of  Safiy ,  in  the  dominions  of  Morocco.     One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  including  several  officers  perished 
on  this  occasion ;  but  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  t6  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
made  shift  to  reach  the  shore,  where  they  ran  the  risk 
of  starving,  and  were  cruelly  used  by  the  natives,  although 
ft  tre^y  of  peace  at  that  time  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  Morocco ;  nay,  they  were  even  enslaved  by 
the  emperor,  who  detained  them  in  captivity  until  they 
were  ransomed  by  the  British  government:  so  little  de- 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  such  barbarian 
pjf-inces,  with  whom  it  is  even  a  disgrace  for  any  civiliised 
nation  to  be  in  alliance,  whatever  commercial  advantages 
may  arise  from  the  connexion. 

§  XIL  The  incidents  of  the  war  that  happened  in  the 
West  Indies,  during  these  occurrences,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  small  compass .  Nothing  extraordinary  was  achieved 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamaica,  where  admiral  Coates 
Commanded  a  small  squadron,  from  which  he  detached 
cruisers  occasionally  for  the  protection  of  the  Briticli  com- 
merce ;  and  at  Antigua  the  trade  was  effectually  secured 
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by  the  vigilance  of  captain  Tyrrel,  whose  cotd^age  and 
activity  were  equal  to  his  coilduct  and  circumspeqtion. 
In- the  month  of  March^  this  gentleman^  with  his  own 
iship  the  Bnckingbam,  and  the  Cambridge,  pother  of 
'the  line,  demolished  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Martinique^ 
and  destroyed  four  privateers  riding  under  its  protection  ; 
but  his  valour  appe^ed  much  more  conspicuous  in  a  sub- 
sequent engagement  which  haf^ned  in  the  month  of 
November.     Being  detached  on  a  cruise  in  his  own  sbip, 
the  Buckingham,  by  commodore  Moore,  who  command- 
'ed  at  the  Leeward  islands,  he  fell  in  with  the  Waazle 
sloop,  commanded  by  captain  Bole^,  between  the  islands 
'of  Montserrat  and  Guadaloupe,  and  immediately  disGOr 
vered  a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  cojivoy  of  a  Fnencfa 
ship  of  war  carrying  seventy-four  cannon,  and  two  largt 
frigates;     Captain  Tyrrel  immediately  gave  jdiase  with 
all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  and  the  Weazle  running  ibIosi^ 
•to  the  enemy,  received  a  whde  broadside  from  the  large 
ship,  which,  however,  she  sustained  without  much  da- 
mage ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ordered  her  cominapder 
to  keep  aloof,  as  he  could  not  be  supposed  able  to  bear 
the  shock  of  large  metal,  and  be  himself  prepared  for 
the  engagement.    The  enemy's  large  ship,  the  Fiona* 
sant,  though  of  much  greater  force  than  the  Buckingham^ 
instead  of  lying-to  for  his  coming  up,  made  a  running 
fight  with  her  stem  chase,  while  the  two  frigates  annoyed 
him  in  his  course,  sometimes  raking  him  fore  and  aft, 
and  sometimes  lying  on  his  qiuarter.  At  length  he  c^a^^ 
alongside  of   the  Florissant,  within   pistol-shot,  and 
poured  in  a  whole  broadside,  which  did  considerable 
execution.    The  salutation  was  returned  with  equal 
vivacity,  and  a  furious  eaigagement  ensued.    Captain 
Tyrrel  was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  lost  three  fingei^ 
of  his  right  hand :  so  that,  being  entirely  disabled,  he 
was  obliged  to  delegate  the  command  of  the  ship  to  hb 
first  lieutenant  Mr.  Marshal,  who  Continued  the  b&ttle 
with  great  gallantry  until  he  lost  hife  life :  tl>€;n  the  charges 
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devolved  to  the  second  lieutenant,  who  acquitted  himself 
with  equal   honour,   and  sustained  a  desperate  fight 
agafinst  three  ships  of  the  enemy.  The  officers  and  crew 
df  the  Buckingham  exerted  themselves  with  equal  vigour 
and  deliberation,  and  captain  Troy,  who  commanded  a 
detachment  of  marines  on  the  poop,  plied  his  small  arm3 
so  effectually,  as  to  drive  the  French  from  their  quar- 
ters. At  length  confusion,  terror,  and  uproar,  prevailing 
on  board  the  Florissant,  her  firing  ceased,  and  her  co- 
lours were  hauled  down  about  twilight ;  but  her  com.- 
mander  perceiving  that  the  Buckingham  was  too  much 
damaged  in  her  rigging  to  pursue  in  any  hope  of  success, 
ordered  all  his  sails  to  be  set,  and  fled  in  the  dark  with 
his  two  consorts.     Nothing  but  this  circumstance  could 
have  prevented  a  British  ship  of  sixty-five  guns,  indif- 
ferently manned  in  respect  to  number,  from  taking  a 
French  ship  of  the   line,  mounted  with  seventy-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  provided  with  seven  hundred  .men, 
and  assisted  by  two  large  frigates,  one  of  thirty-eight 
gmis,  and  the  other  wanting  two  of  this  number.    The 
loss  of  the  Buckingham  in  this  action  did  not  exceed 
twenty  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  whereas  the  number 
of  the  slain  on  board  the  Florissant  did  not  fall  short  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  that  of  her  wounded  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  three  hundred.  She  was  so  disabled  in  her 
hull,  that  she  could  hardly  be  kept  afloat  until  she  reached 
Martinique,  where  she  was  repaired ;  and  the  largest 
frigate,  together  with  the  loss  of  forty  men,  received 
such  damage  as  to  be  for  some  time  quite  unserviceable. 
§  XIII.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  transactions  of  the 
war  were  chequered  with  a  variety  of  success ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  entirely  de- 
feated.    The  French  commander,  M.  de  Bussy,  had, 
in  the  year  1756,  quarrelled  with  Salabatzing,  viceroy  of 
Decan,  because  this  last  would  not  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Grolconda.     In  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  white  the  English  forces  were  employed  in  Bengal, 
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M.  deBussy  made  himself  master  of  the  British  fac- 
tories  of  Ingeram^  Bandermalanka,  and  Vizagapatatq, 
and  the  reduction  of  this  last  left  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  from  Ganjam  to 
Massulapatam*  While  a  body  of  the  English  company's 
forces,  under  captain  Caillaud,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  important  fortress  and  town  of  Madura,  the  French, 
under  M.  d'Anteuil,  invested  Trichinopoly.  Caillaud 
no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which 
this  place  was  exposed,  than  he  hastened  to  its  relief, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege.  Then  he 
returned  to  Madura,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  assault, 
made  himself  master  of  it  by  capitulation.  During  these 
transactions,  colonel  Forde  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
fort  of  Nelloure,  a  strong  place,  at  the  distance  of  twen- 
ty-four miles  from  Madras,  but  miscarried;  and  this 
was  also  the  fate  of  an  expedition  against  Wandewash, 
undertaken  by  colonel  Aldercron.  The  first  was  re- 
pulsed in  storming  the  place,  the  other  was  anticipated 
by  the  French  army,  which  marched  from  Pondicherry 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  The  French  king  had 
sent  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  East  Indies, 
under  the  command  of  general  Lally,  an  officer  of  Irish 
extraction,  together  with  such  a  number  of  ships  as 
rendered  the  squadron  of  M.  d'Apch6  superior  to  tha,t 
of  admiral  Pococke,  who  had  succeeded  admiral  Wat- 
son, lately  deceased,  in  the  command  of  the  English 
squadron  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  was  reinforced  from  Eng- 
land with  several  ships,  under  the  direction  of  commo- 
dore Steevens.  Immediately  after  this  junction,  which 
was  effected  in  the  road  of  Madras  on  the  24th  day  of 
March,  admiral  Pococke,  who  had  already  signalized 
himself  by  his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct,  sailed  to 
windward,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  French  squadron, 
.  of  which  he  had  received  intelligence.     In  two  days  he 
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descried  m  the  road  of  Fort  St.  David  the  enerpy's  fleet, 
consisting  of  nine  ships,  which  immediately  stood  oitt 
to  sea,  and  formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  Tlie  ad^- 
mfral  took  the  same  precaution,  and  bearing  down  tipon 
M.  d'Apche,  the  engagement  began  abont  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  French  commodore  having  sustained  a 
warm  action  for  about  two  hours,  bore  a.way  with  hts 
whole  fleet,  and  being  joined  by  two  ships,  formed  a  line 
of  battle  again  to  leeward.  Admiral  Pococke's  own  ship, 
and  some  others,  being  greatly  damaged  in  iheir  niasts 
and  rigging,  two  of  his  captains  having  misbehaved  in 
the  action,  and  night  coming  on,  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  pursue  them  with  all  the  sail  he  coold  carry  ; 
but,  nev^ertheless,  he  followed  them  at  a  proper  distance, 
standing  to  the  south-west,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
weather-gage,  in  case  he  should  be  able  to  renew  the 
'action  in  the  morning.  In  this  expectation,  however, 
he  was  disappointed ;  the  enemy  shewed  no  lights,  nor 
made  any  signals  that  could  be  observed ;  and  in  the 
morning  not  the  least  vestige  of  them  appeared.  Mr. 
Pococke,  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  weathered 
them  in  the  night,  endeavoured  to  work  up  after  him  to 
windward ;  but  finding  he  lost  ground  considerably,  he 
dropped  anchor  about  three  leagues  to  the  northward 
of  Sadras,  and  received  intelligence  from  the  chief  of 
that  settlement,  that  one  of  the  largest  French  ships, 
having  been  disabled  in  the  engagement,  was  run  ashore 
to  the  southward  of  Alemparve,  where  their  whole 
squadron  lay  at  anchor.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  fir^t 
action  between  the  English  and  French  squadrons  in 
the  East  Indies,  which,  over  and  above  the  loss  of  ^ 
capital  ship,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  enemy  about  five 
hundred  men,  whereas  the  British  admiral  did  not  lose 
one-fifth  part  of  that  number.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
the  behaviour  of  three  captains,  he,  on  his  return  to  Ma- 
dras, appointed  a  court-martial  to  inquire  into  therr 
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conduct :  two  were  dismissed  from  the  service^  and  the 
third  was  sentenced  to  lose  one  year's  rank  as  a  post^ 
paptain* 

§  XIV.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Lally  had  disembarked 
his  troops  at  Pondicherry,  and  taking  the  fields  immedii 
ately  invested  the  fort  of  St.  David,  while  the  squadron 
blpcked  it  up  by  sea.  Two  English  ships  being  at  anchor 
in  the  road  when  the  enemy  arrived,  their  captains  seeing 
BO  possibility  of  escaping,  ran  them  on  shore,  set  thent 
on  fire,  and  retired  with  their  men  into  the  fortress^ 
which,  however,  was  in  a  few  days  surrendered.  A 
inpch  more  resolute  defence  was  expected  from  thQ 
courage  and  conduct  of  major  Polier,  who  commanded 
the  garrison.  When  he  arrived  at  Madras  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  acquitted  him  of 
cowardice,  but  were  of  opinion  that  the  place  might  have 
held  out  much  longer,  and  that  the  terms  on  which  it 
surrendered  were  shameful,  as  the  enemy  were  not  eveu 
masters  of  the  outward  covered  way,  as  th^  had  made 
Dp  breach,  and  had  a  wet  ditch  to  fill  up  and  pass,  before 
the  town  could  have  been  properly  assaulted.  Polier,  in 
order  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace,  desired  to  serve  as  a  vot 
lunteer  with  colonel  Draper^  and  was  mortally  wounded, 
in  a  sally  at  the  siege  of  Madras.  Admiral  Ppcockei 
having,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  repaired  his  shattered 
^ips,  set  sail  again  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  order  to  at* 
tempt  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  David's;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  utmost  endeavours,  he  could  not  reaph  it  in  time 
to  be  of  any  service.  On  the  30th  day  of  the  inonth: 
he  came  in  sight  of  Pondicherry,  fi-om  whence  the 
French  squadron  stood  away  early  next  morning,  ijor 
was  it  in  his  power  to  come  up  with  them,  though  he 
made  all  possible  efforts  for  that  purpose.  Then  receivr 
ing  intelligence  that  Fort  St.  David's  was  surrendered  to 
ttie  enemy,  he  returned  again  to  Madras^  in  order  to^ 
refresh  his  squadron.  On  the  25th  day  of  July,  he 
sailed  a  third  time  in  quest  of  M.  d'Apchd,  and  in  twp 
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days  perceived  his  squadron,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate,  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Pondi- 
cherry.     They  no  sooner  descried  him  advancing,  than 
they  stood  out  to  sea  as  before,  and  he  continued  to 
chase,  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  an  engagement ; 
but  all  his  endeavours  proved  fruitless  till  the  3d  day  of 
August,  when,  having  obtained  the  weather-gage,  he 
bore  down  upon  them  in  order  of  battle.     The  engage- 
ment began  with  great  impetuosity  on  both  sides ;  but 
in  little  more  than  ten  minutes  M.  d'Apche  set  his  fore- 
sail, and  bore  away,  his  whole  squadron  following  his 
example,  and  maintaining  a  running  fight  in  a  very  ir- 
regular line.     The  British  admiral  then  hoisted  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  chase,  which  the  enemy  perceiving, 
thought  proper  to  cut  away  their  boats,  and  crowd  with, 
all  the  sail  they  could  carry.     They  escaped,  by  favour 
of  the  night,  into  the  road  of  Pondicherry,  and  Mn 
Pococke  anchored  with   his  squadron   off  Carical,   a 
French  settlement,  having  thus  obtained  an  undisputed 
victory,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men  killed,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  wounded,  including  commodore  Stee- 
vens  and  captain  Martin,  though  their  wounds  were  not 
dangerous.     The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  French  squadron  amounted,  according  to  re- 
port, to  five  hundred  and  forty ;  .and  their  fleet  was  so 
much  damaged,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September  their 
commodore  sailed  for  the  island  of  Bourbon,  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Madagascar,  in  order  to  refit ;  thus  leaving^' 
the  command  and  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas  to  the 
English  admiral,  whose  fleet,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
(i&mpaign,  had  been  much  inferior  to  the  French  squa- 
dron in  number  of  ships  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight 
of  metal. 

§  XV.  Mr.  Lally  having  reduced  Cuddalore  and  Fort 
St.  David's,"  resolved  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  the 

"  Cuddalore  was  in  such  a  defenceless  condition,  that  it  could  make  no^ 
rbistance;  and  Iher^  being  no  place  in  Fort  Si.  David's  bomb-proof,  nor 
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fcingof  Tanjour,  on  pretence  that,  in  the  last  w^r,  he  had 
granted  an  obligation  to  the  French  governor  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  which  had  never  bqen  paid.  Lally  accord- 
ingly marched  with  a.  body  of  three  thousand  men  into 
the  dominions  of  Tanjour,  and  demanded  seventy-two 
lacks  of  rupees.  This  extravagant  demand  being  re- 
jected, he  plundered  Nagare,  a  trading  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  afterward  invested  the  capital ;  but  after  he 
had  prosecuted  the  siege  until  a  breach  was  made,  his 
provisions  and  ammunition  beginning  to  fail,  several, 
vigorous  sallies  being  made  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of 
Tanjour,  and  the  place  well  defended  by  European  gua- 
ners,  sent  from  the  English  garrison  at  Trichinopoly,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  with 
precipitation,  leaving  his  cannon  behind.  He  arrived  at 
Garical  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from  thence 
retired  to  Pondicherry  towards  the  eqd  of  September. 
He  afterward  cantoned  his  troops  in  the  province  of 
Arcot,  entered  the  city  without  opposition,  and  b^an  to 
make  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Madras,  which  shall 
be  recorded  among  the  inddents  of  the  succeeding  year. 
in  the  meantime,  the  land-forces  belonging  to  the  East 
India  company  were  so  much  out-numbered  by  the  rein- 
forcements which  arrived  with  Mr.  Lally,  that  they  could 
aot  pretend  to  keep  the  field,  but  were  obliged  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  and  provide  as  well  as  they  could  for 
Ae  security  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  the  other  settle- 
ments in  that  part  of  India. 

'  §  XVI.  Having  particularized  the  -events  of  the  war 
which  distinguished  this  year  in  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  those  remote.scenes  in  which  the  interest  of.Great 
Britain  was  immediately  and  intimately  concerned,  itnow 
remains  to  recdrd  the  incidents  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Germany,  supported  hy  British  subsidies,  and 
enforced  by  British  troops,  to  favour  the  abominable  de- 

any  proyisions  or  fresh  water,  the  garrison  surrendered  in  twelve  days,  on 
capitulation,  aftcj:  having  sustained  a  sbTere  bo^bartoent. 
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signs  oif  an  ally,  from  whose  solitary  friendship  the  Bri- 
tish nation  can  never  reap  any  solid  benefit ;  arad  to  de- 
fend a  foreign  elector,  in  whose  behalf  she  had  alceady 
lavished  ari  immensity^  of  treasure.  Notwithstanding 
the  bloodshed  and  ravages  which  had  signalized  die, 
former  campaign,  the  mutual  losses  of  the  belligerent, 
powers,  the  incredible  expense  of  money,  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  armies  thinned  by  sword  and  distemper,. 
the  scarcity  of  forage  and  provision,  the  distresses  of 
Saxony  in  particular j  and  the  calamities  of  war,  which 
desolated  the  greatest  part  of  the  empire,  no  proppsitioa 
of  peace  vm  hinted  by  either  of  the  parties  concerrjed  ; 
but  the  powers  at  variance  seemed  to  be  exasperated 
against  each  other  with  the  most  implacable  resentment. 
Jarring  interests  were  harmonized,  old  prejudices  rooted* 
up,  inveterate  jealousies  assuaged,  and  even  inconsis- 
tencies reconciled,  in  connecting  the  confederacy  which 
was  now  formed  and  established  against  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  seemed  determined  to  employ  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  his  crown  in  supporting  this  monarch* 
Yet  the  members  of  the  grand  confederacy  were  differ- 
ently actuated  by  disagreeing  motiv^es,  which,  in  the 
sequel,  operated  for  the  preservation  of  his  Prussian, 
majesty,  by  preventing  the  full  exertion  of  their  united 
strength.  The  empress-queen,  ov^r  and  above  her  desire: 
of  retrieving  Siliesia,  which  was  her  primary  aim,  gave* 
way  to  the  suggestions  of  personal  hatred  and  revenget. 
to.  tiie  gratification  of  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  sa* 
criifisced,  in  some  measure,  the  interests  of  her  family > 
a$  well  as  the  refiose  of  the  empire,  by  admitting  thei 
natural  enemies  of  her  bouse  into  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands,  and  inviting  them  to  invade  the  dominions  of  her 
Qo-estates,  with  a  formidable  army.  France,  true  to  her 
old  political  maxims,  wished  to  see  the  house  of  Austria> 
weakened  by  the  divisions  in  the  empire,  which  she  ac- 
cordingly fomented :  for  this  reason  it  could  not  be  her. 
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interest  to  effect  the  ruin  of  tbe  bouse  of  Bmndenburgh  t 
and  therefore  she  had,  no  doubt,  set  bounds  to  the  pit^- 
secation  of  her  schemes  in  concert  with  the  court  of 
Vienna ;  but  her  designs  against  Ebnover  amounted  to 
absolute  conquest:  in  pursuance  of  these,  she  sent  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  acioss 
the  Rhine,  instead  of  fourrand-twenty  thousand,  which 
she  had  engaged  to  furnish  by  the  original  treaty  wiHi 
the  empress-queen  of  Hungary,  who  is  said,  to  haw 
shared  i^  the  spoils  of  the  electorate.  The  czaima,  by 
co-operating  with  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria, 
gratified  her  personal  disgust  towanls  the  Prussian 
monarch,  augmented  her  finances  by  considerable  suh^ 
sidies  from  both,  and  perhaps  amused  herself  with  th« 
hope  of  obtaining  an  establishment  in  the  German. em>- 
pire  ;  but  whether  she  wavered  in  her  own  sentiments, 
or  her  roipistry  fluctuated  between  the  promises  of 
France  and  the  presents  of  Great  Britain^  certain  it  is; 
her  forces  had  not  acted  with  vigour  in  Pomerania  ;.  and 
her  g^eral  Apraxin,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  advan»> 
tage,  had  retreated  immediately  after  the  Prussians 
miscarried  in  their  attacL  He  was  indeed  di$graced^ 
and  tried  for  having  thus  retired  without  ordars;  hut 
in  all  probability  tlus  trial  was  no  other  than  a  £irce^  acted 
to  amuse  the  other  confederates,  while  the  empress  of 
Russia  gained  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  offers;  that 
were  made,  and  determine  with  regard  to  tlie  advantages 
or  disadvantages  that,  might  accrue  to  her  from  per* 
severing  in  the  engagements  which  she  had  contracted^ 
As  for  the  Swedes,  although,  they  had  been  .instigated  to 
hostilities .  against  Prussia  by  the  intrigues  of  France^ 
and  flattered  with  lu>pes  of  retrieving  Pomerania,  th^ 
prosecuted  the  war.int  such  a : dispirited  and  inefEecjtttal 
manner,  as  plainly  proved  that  eithee  the  ancient  vabtar 
of  tbat  people  was  extinct,  or  that  the  natijcm  was  not 
heartily  engaged  in  the  quarrel. 

§  }^VII.  When  the  Russtan  general  Apraxin  retreated 
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from  Pomerania^  mareschal  Lehwald,  who  commanded 
the  Prussians  in  that  country,  was  left  at  liberty  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Swedes,  and  accordingly  drove  them 
before  him  almost  without  opposition.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  January  they  had  evacuated  all  Prussian  Pome- 
rania,  and  Lehwald  invaded  their  dominions  in  his  tuni. 
He,  in  a  little  time,  made  himself  master  of  all  Swedish 
Pomerania,  except  Stralsund  and  the  isle  of  Rugen,  and 
possessed.himself  of  several  magazines  which  the  enemy 
had  erected.  The  Austrian  army,  after  their  defeat  at 
Breslau,  had  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were 
cantoned,  the  head-quarters  being  fixed  at  Koninsgratz. 
-The  king  of  Prussia  having  cleared  all  his  part  of  Silesia, 
.except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  he  circumscribed 
with  a  blockade,  sent  detachments  from  his  army  can- 
jtoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  to  penetrate 
into  the  Austrian  or  southern  part  of  Silesia,  where  they 
/suiprised  Troppau  and  Jaggemsdorf,  while  he  himself 
jremained  at  Breslau,  entertaining  his  officers  with  con- 
certs of  music.  Not  that  he  suffered  these  amusements 
to  divert  his  attention  from  subjects  of  greater  impor- 
;tance.  He  laid  Swedish  Pomerania  under  contribution, 
and  made  a  fresh  demand  of  five  hundred  ^thousand 
crowns  from  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  Having,received 
intimation  that  the  dukeof  Mecklenburgh  was  employed 
in  proJriding  rfiagazines  for  the  French  array,  he  detached 
a  body  of  trobps  into  that  country,  who  not  only  secured 
the  magazines,  but  levied  considerable  contributions ; 
and  the  duke  retired  to  Lubeck,  attended  by  the  French 
minister.  The  states  of  Saxony  having  proved  a  little 
dilatory  in  obeying  his :  Prussian  majesty *s  injunction^ 
receiv^  a  second  intimation,  importing,  that  they  should 
ilevy  and  deliver,  within  a  certain  time,  .eighteen  thou- 
sand recruits  for  his  army,  pay  intp  the  hands  of  his 
jcommissary  one  .year's  revenue  of  the  .electorate  ia  ad- 
vance; and  Leipzic  was  taxed  with  an  extraordinary 
^subsidy  of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  on  pain  of 
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military  execution.  The  states  were  immediately  con- 
voked at  Leipzic  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these  demands; 
and  the  city  being  unable  to  pay  such  a  considerable 
sum,  the  Prussian  troops  began  to  put  their  monarch's 
threats  in  execution.  He  justified  these  proceedings; 
by  declaring  that  the  enemy  had  practised  the  same  vio- 
lence and  oppression  on  the  territories  of  his  allies  ;  but 
how  the  practice  of  his  declared  enemies,  in  the  countries 
Whicih  they  had  invaded  and  subdtied  in  common  course 
of  war,  should  justify  him  in  pillaging  and  oppressing  a 
people  with  whom  neither  he  nor  his  allies  were  at  war, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  As  little  can  we  reconcile 
this  conduct  to  the  character  of  a  prince,  assuming  the 
title  of  protector  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  is  the 
established  faith  among  those  very  Saxons  who  were 
subjected  to  such  grievous  impositions  ;  impositions  the 
more  grievous  and  unmerited,  as  they  had  never  taken  * 
any  share  in  the  present  war,  but  cautiously  avoided 
every  step  that  might  be  construed  into  provocation, 
since  the  king  of  Prussia  declared  they  might  depend 
upon  his  protection. 

'  §  XVIII.  Before  we  proceed  to  enunierate  the  tvente 
of  the  campaign,  it  may  be  necessary  to^Aform  the  rear 
6er,  that  the  forces  brought  into  the  field  by  the  em- 
press-queen of  Hungary,  and  the  states  of  the  empire, 
the  czarina,  the  kings  of  France  and  Sweden,  fell  very 
little  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  all 
these  were  destined  to  act  against  the  king  of  Prussia 
arid  the  elector  of  Hanover.  In  opposition  to  this  for- 
midable confederacy,  his  Prussian  majesty  was,  by  the 
(Subsidy  from  England,  the  spoils  of  Saxony,  and  the 
revenues  of  Brandenburgh,  enabled  to  maintain  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men:  while  the 
dector  of  Hanover  assembled  a  body  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  composed  of  his  own  electoral. troops,  with 
the  auxiliary  mercenaries  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Buckebourg, 
3axe-Gotha,  and  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  all  qf  them 
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maintained  by  the 'pay  of  Great  Britain.  At  this  junc- 
ture, indeed^  there  was  no  other  fund  for  their  subsist- 
ence,  as  the  countries  of  Hanover  and  Hesse  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  former  the  government 
was  entirely  changed. 

§  XIX.  In  the  month  of  December  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  farmer  of  the  revenues  from  Paris  arrived  at  Ha* 
nover,  where  he  established  his  office,  in  order  to  act  by 
virtue  of  powers  from  one  John  Faidy,  to  whom  the 
French  king  granted  the  direction,  receipt,  and  admini- 
stratipn,  of  all  the  duties  and  revenues  of  the  electorate. 
This  director  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state^ 
enipowered  to  receive  the  revenues,  not  only  of  Hanover, 
but  ^Iso  of  all  other  countries  that  should  be  subjected 
to  his  most  Christian  majesty  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  to  remove  the  receivers  who  had  been  employed 
in  any  part  of  the  direction,  receipt,  and  administration^ 
pf  the  duties  and  revenues  of  Hanover,  and  appoint 
Qthiers  in  their  room.  The  French  king,  by  the  same 
decree,  ordained,  that  all  persons  who  had  been  in- 
trusted under  the  preceding  government  with  titles,  pa- 
pers, accounts,  registers,  or  estimates,  relating  to  the 
adcninistration  of  the  revenues,  should  communicate 
tb^m  to  John  Faidy,  or  his  attorneys  ;  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  towns,  districts,  and  commonalties,  as  well 
as  those  who  directed  the  administration  of  particular 
states  land  provinces,  should  deliver  to  the  said  John 
Faidyj  or  his  attorneys,  the  produce  of  six  years  of  the 
duties  ai)d  revenues  belonging  to  the  said  towns,  districts, 
and  provinces,  reckoning  from  the  1st  of  January  in  the 
year  1751,  together  widi  an  authentic  account  of  the 
wm^.  they  had  paid  during  that  term  to  the  preceding  so- 
vereign, 9nd  of  the  charges  necessarily  incurred.  It  ap- 
pears; froTOj  the  naturp  of  this  decree,  which  was  dated  on 
the  18th  day  of  October,  th^t  immediately  after  the 
conventions  of  Closter-Seven  and  Bremenworden,*  the 

*  &U  (l»y9  H^er  the  ciioyeiitiQn  was  signed  at  Closter-Seveo,  anuDicr 
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•court  of  Versailles  had  determined  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  system  of  the  electorate,  contrary  to  an  express 
article  of  the  capitulation  grailted  to  the  city  of  Hanover, 
when  it  surrenderc^d  on  the  Qth  day  of  August ;  and 
that  the  cro\^i  of  France  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cessation  of  arms,  in  seizing  places  and  provinces 
which  were  not  yet  subdued :  for,  by  the  decree  above- 
mentioned,  the  administration  of  John  Faidy  extended 
to  the  countries  which  might  hereafter  be  conquered. 
With  what  regard  to  justice,  then,  could  the  French  go- 
vernment charge  the  elector  of  Hanover  with  the  infrac- 
tion of  articles  ?  or  what  respect  to  good  faith  and  hu- 
manity did  the  duke  de  Richelieu  observe,  in  the  ordeir 
issued  from  Zell,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  importing, 
that  as  the  treaty  made  with  the  country  of  Hanover 
had  been  rendered  void  by  the  violation  of  the  article 
signed  atCloster-Seven,  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  of- 
ficers, or  others,  employed  in  the  Hanoverian  army,  should 
be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  ? 
§  XX.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  being  dec»irous 
of  averting  a  Hke  storm  from  his  dominions,  not  only 
promised  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  but  even  solicited  the  court 
of  France  to  receive  him  among  the  number  of  its  de^ 
pendants ;  for,  on  the  1 8th  day  of  October,  the  mitiister 
of  the  due  de  Deuxponts  delivered  at  Versailles,  in  the 
name  of  the  landgrave,  the  plan  of  a  treaty  founded  on 
the  following  conditions:  the  landgrave,  after  having 
expressed  an  ardent  desire  of  attaching  himself  wholly  to 
France,  proposed  these  articles:  That  he  should  enter  into 
no  engagement  against  the  king  and  his  allies;  and  give 
no  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  enemies  of 
his  majesty  and  his  allies  :  that  he  should  never  give  his 
vote,  in  the  general  or  particular  assemblies  of  the  em- 
act  of  acoommodation  was  concluded  at  Bremen wordcn,  between  Ibe 
generals  Sporcken  and  Yillemar,  ri^lating  to  the  release  of  prisoners, 
and  some  otber  points  omitted  in  the  convention. 
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pire,  against  his  majesty's  interest ;  but/oti  the  contrary, 
employ  his  interest,  jointly  with  FVance,  to  quiet  the 
troubles  of  the  empire:  that,  for  this  end^  his  troops, 
which  had  served  in  the  Hanoverian  army,  should  engage 
in  the  service  of  France,  on  condition  that  they  should 
not  act  in  the  present  war  against  his  Britannic  majesty : 
that,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  his 
most  Christian  majesty  should  restore  the  dominions  of 
the  landgrave  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  when 
subdued  by  the  French  forces:  that  these  dominions 
should  be  exempted  from  all  j&rther  contributions,  either 
in  money,  corn,  forage,  wood,  or  cattle,  though  already 
imposed  on  the  subjects  of  Hesse;  and  the  French 
troops  pay  for  all  the  provision  with  which  they  might 
be  supplied ;  in  which  case  the  landgrave  should  exact 
no  toll*  for  warlike  stores,  provisions,  or  other  articles  df 
that  nature,  which  might  pass  through  his  dominions : 
that  the  king  of  France  should  guarantee  all  his  estates, 
all  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  particularly 
the  act  of  assurance  signed  by  his  son,  the  hereditary 
I  prince,  with  regard  to  religion ;  use  his  interest  with  the' 

emperor  and  the  empress-queen,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  immense  losses  and  damages  his  most  serene 
highness  had  suffered  since  the  French  invaded  his  coun- 
try, and  of  the  great  sums  he  should  lose  mih  England 
in  arrears  and  subsidies  by  this  accommodation,  heniight 
be  excused  from  furnishing  his  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  from  paying  the  Roitian  montfaes 
granted  by  the  diet  of  the  empire ;  and  if,  in  resentment 
of  this  convention,  the  states  of  his  serene  highness  should 
be  attacked,  his  most  Christian  majesty  should  afibrd 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  succours.  These  pro- 
posals will  speak  for  themselves  to  the  reader's  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  if  he  is  not  blinded  by  the  darkest  mists  of 
prejudice,  exhibit  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  genuine 
German  ally.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  been 
fed  with  the  good  things  of  England,  even  in  time  of 
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peace,  when  his  friendship  could  not  avail,  nor  his  aver- 
sion prejudice  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  but  he  was 
retained  in  that  season  of  tranquillity  as  a  friend,  on 
whose  services  the  most  implicit  dependance  might  be 
placed  in  any  future  storm  or  commotion.  How  far  he 
merited  this  confidence  and  favour  might  have  been  de- 
termined by  reflecting  on  his  conduct  during  the  former 
war :  in  the  course  of  which  his  troops  were  hired  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  enemies  alternately,  as  the 
scale  of  convenience  happened  to  preponderate.  .  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  troubles,  he  had  acted 
as  a  mercenary  to  Great  Britain,  although  he  was  a 
principal  in  the. dispute,  aqd  stood  copnected  with  her 
designs  by  solemn  treaty,  as  well  as  by  all  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  honour ;  but  now  that  the  cause  o^  IJan- 
over  seemed  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  his  own  donrinions 
had  suffered  by  the  fate  of  the  war,  he  not  only  appeared 
willing  to  abandon  his  benefactor  and  ally,  but  even  sue^ 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  adversary.  This  in,- 
tended  defection  was,  however,  prevented  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  fortune,  which  he  could  not  possibly  foresee,; 
and  his  troops  continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hanoverians.  . 

§  XXI .  The  landgrave  (rf  Hesse-Cassel  was  not  sin^ 
gular  in  making  such  advances  to  the  French  monarch. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick,  still  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  used  such  uncommon  ex- 
pedition in  detaching  himself  from  the  tottering  fortune 
of  Hanover,  that  in  ten  days  after  the  convention  of 
Closter-Seven  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Versailles  ;  so  that  the  negotiation  must 
have  been  begun  before  that  convention  took  place.  O^ 
the  20th  day  of  September,  his  minister  at  Vienna,  by 
virtue  of  full  powers  from  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  ac- 
cepted and  signed  the  conditions  which  the  French  king 
and  his  Austrian  ally  thought  proper  to  impose.  These 
imported,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  should  keep 
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possession  of  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel 
during  the  war,  and  make  use  of  the  artillery,  arms,  and 
military  stores,  deposited  in  their  arsenals:  that  the  duke*« 
forces,  on  their  return  from  the  camp  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  should  be  disbanded  and  disarmed ;  and 
take  an  oath,  that  they  should  not,  during  the  present 
war,  serve  against  the  king  or  his  allies :  that  the  duke 
should  be  permitted  to  maintain  a  battalion  of  foot,  and 
two  squadrons  of  horse,  for  this  guard  of  his  person 
'and  castles;  but  the  regulations  made  by  mareschal 
Richelieu  and  the  intendant  of  his  army  should  subsist 
on  their  present  footing :  that  the  duke  should  furnish 
'his  contingent  in  money  and  troops,  agreeably  to  thfe 
Iftws  of  the  empire :  that  his  forces  should  immediately 
join  those  which  the  Germanic  body  had  asseipbled ; 
and  that  he  should  order  his  minister  at  Ratisbon  to' vote 
conformably  to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet,  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  consideration  of  all  these 
concessions,  the  duke  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  the 
French  king,  who  graciously  promisied  that  neither  his 
revenues  nor  his  treasure  should  be  touched,  nor  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  invaded ;  and  that  nothing  farther 
should  be  demanded,  but  winter-quarters  for  the  regi- 
ments which  should  pass  that  season  in  the  country  of 
Brunswick.  How  scrupulously  soever  the  duke  might 
have  intended  to  observe  the  articles  of  tliis  treaty,  his 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  his  brother 
prince  Ferdinand,  who,  being  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  ordered  to  resume 
the  operations  of  war  against  the  enemy,  detained  the 
troops  of  Brunswick,  as  well  as  his  nephew  the  here- 
ditary prince,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  which  his  bro- 
ther had  signed,  and  the  injunction  which  he  had  laid 
upon  his  son  to  quit  the  army,  and  make  a  tour  to  Hol- 
land. The  duke  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  prince 
Ferdinand  pathetically  complaining  that  he  had  seduced 
his  troops,  decoyed  his  son,  and  disgraced  his  family; 

{ 
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« 
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msisting  upon  the  prince's  pursuing  his  journey,  as  well 
as  upon  the  return  of  the  troops :  and  threatening,  in 
case  of  noncompliance,  to  use  other  means  that  should 
be 'more  effectual.*     Notwithstanding  this  warm  re- 

«  Translation  of  the  letter  written  by  the  dake  of  Branswick  to  his  bro- 
ther prince  Ferdinand : 
Sir, 
I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  that  the  situation  in  which  wo  stand  at 
present,  with  respect  to  each  other,  gives  you  abundance  of  uneasiness  ; 
nor  will  you  doubt  that  it  gives  me  equal  concern :  indeed,  it  aiflicts  me 
greatly.  .  Meanwhile,  t  could  never,  my  dearest  brother,  have  believed 
that  yon  would  be  the  person  who  should  carry  away  from  me  my  eldest 
son.  1  am  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  myself  under  the  hard  necessity 
of  telling  yon,  that  this  step  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  oon- 
slitution  of  the  empire;  and  that,  if  you  persist  in  it,  you  will  disgrace 
your  family,  and  bring  a  stain  upon  your  country,  which  you  pretend  to 
serve.  The  hereditary  prince,  my  son,  was  at  Hamburgh  by  my  order, 
and  you  have  carried  him  to  Stade.  Could  he  distrust  his  uncle,  an  nncle 
who  hath  done  so  much  honour  to  his  family  ?  could  he  believe  that  this 
uncle  would  deprive  him  of  liberty,  a  liberty  never  refused  to  the  lowest 
officer?  I  ordered  him  to  make  a  tour  to  Holland  :  could  not  the  lowest 
officer  have  done  as  much  ?  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  my  troops^ 
among  whom  he  served,  were  to  have  stayed  with  the  Hanoverians,  would 
it  not  have  been  still  in  my  power  to  give  an  officer  leave  of  absence,  or 
even  leave  to  resign  his  commission?  and  would  you  hinder  your  brother, 
the  head  of  your  family,  and  of  such  a  family  as  ours,  to  exercise  this  right 
with  regard  to  a  son,  who  is  the  hereditary  prince,  of  whose  rights  and 
prerogatives  yon  cannot  be  ignorant  ?  it  is  impossible  you  could  have  con- 
ceived such  designs,  without  the  suggestion  of  others.  Those  who  did 
suggest  them  have  trampled  on  the  rights  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  the 
princes  of  Germany ;  they  have  induced  you  to  add  to  all  these  the  most 
cruel  insult  on  a  brother  whom  you  love,  and  who  always  loved  you  with 
the  warmest  affection.  Would  you  have  your  brother  lay  his  just  com- 
plaints against  you  before  the  whole  empire,  and  all  Europe?  are  not 
your  proceedings  without  example?  what  is  Germany  become?  what  are 
its  princes  become,  and  our  house  in  particular  ?  is  it  the  interest  of  the 
two  kings,  the  cause  of  your  country,  and  my  cause,  that  you  preteod  to 
support?— 'I  repeat  it,  brother,  that  this  design  could  not  have.been  framed 
by  you.  I  again  command  my  son  to  pursue  his  journey ;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  you  will  give  the  least  obstruction  ;  if  you  should  (which  I  pray 
God  avert),  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  not  be  constrained  by  suohmea-i 
sures,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  what  I  owe  to  myself.  As  to  my  troops,  you 
may  see  what  I  have  written  on  that  head  to  the  Hanoverian  ministry. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  by  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  dismissed 
them,  and  sent  them  home ;  the  said  ministry  gave  me  notice  of  this  con- 
vention, as  a  treaty  by  which  I  was  bound.  The  march  of  the  troops  was 
settled;  and  an  incident  happening,  they  halted:  that  obstacle  being  re- 
moved, they  wer»  to  have  continued  their  march.    I1ie  court  of  Hanover 
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monstrance,  prince  Ferdinand  adhered  to  his  plan.  He 
detained  the  troops  and  the  hereditary  prince^  who,  beii^ 
fond  of  the  service,  in  a  little  time  signalized  himself  by 
very  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery  and  conduct ;  and 
means  were  found  to  reconcile  his  father  to  measures 
that  expressly  contradicted  his  engagements  with  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles. 

XXn.  The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Rosbach, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Pomerania,  had 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire.  The 
French  king  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  his  conquests 
on  that  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  threats  sounded  no 
longer  terrible  in  the  ears  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Prus- 
sian allies.  As  little  formidable  were  the  denunciations 
of  the  emperor,  who  had,  by  a  decree  of  the  Aulic  coun* 
cil,  communicated  to  the  diet  certain  mandates,  issued 
in  the  month  of  August  in  the  preceding  year,  on  pain 
of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  with  avocatory  letters  annexed, 
against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elector  of  Hanover, 
and  the  other  princes  acting  in  conc^t  with  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  French  court  likewise  published  a  virulent 
memorial,  after  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven  had  been 
violated,  and  set  aside,  drawing  an  invidious  parallel 

Will  be  no  longer  boand  by  the  oonTention,  while  I  not  only  accepted  it 
upon  their  word,  but  have  also,  in  conformity  with  their  instractionSy  neg^o- 
tiated  at  Versailles  and  at  Vienna.  After  all  tAese  steps,  they  would  have 
tne  contradict  myself,  break  my  word,  and  entirely  ruin  iny  estate,  as  well 
as  my  honour.  Did  you  ever  know  your  brother  guilty  of  such  things? 
true  it  is,  I  have,  as  you  say,  sacrificed  my  all ;  or  rather  I  have  been 
Baortficed.  The  only  thing  left  me  is  my  honour;  and  in  the  unhappy 
contrast  of  our  situations,  I  lament  both  you  and  myself,  that  it  should  be 
from  yoa,  my  dear  brother,  I  should  receive  the  cruel  advice  to  give 
np  my  honour.  I  cannot  listen  to  it :  I  cannot  recede  from  my  promise. 
My  troops,  therefore,  must  return  home,  agreeably  to  what  the  duke  of 
Cnmberiand  and  the  Hanoverian  ministry  stipuhited  with  regard  to  me  in 
the  strongest  manner.  I  am  afraid  that  the  true  circumstances  of  things 
are  concealed  from  you.  Not  to  detain  your  express  too  long^  I  shall  se^ 
yon  by  the  post,  copies  of  all  I  have  written  to  the  Hanoverian  ministry. 
It  will  grieve  your  honest  heart  to  read  it  I  am,  with  a  heart  almost 
broken,  yet  full  of  tenderness  for  you,  your,  &c. 
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betweai  the  conduct  of  the  French  king  and  the  pro** 
ceedings  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  in  which  the  latter 
is  taxed  with  breach  of  faith,  and  almost  every  meanness 
that  could  stain  the  character  of  a:  monarch.  In  answer 
to  the  emperor's  decree,  and  this  virulent  charge,  baron 
Gimmengen,  the  electoral  minister  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
bourg,  presented  to  the  diet,  in  November,  a  long  me-^ 
morial,  recapitulating  the  important  services  his  sove- 
reign had  done  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  ungrateful 
returns  he  had  reaped,  in  the  queen's  refusing  to  assiat 
when  his  dominions  were  threatened  with  an  invasion. 
He  enumerated  many  instances  in  which  she .  had  as^ 
aisted,  encouraged,  and  even  joined,  the  enemies  of  the 
electorate,  in  contempt  of  her  former  engagements^  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  He 
refuted  every  article  of  the  charge  which  the  French 
court  had  brought  against  him  in  their  virulent  libel» 
retorted  the  imputations  of  perfidy  and  ambition,  and, 
with  respect  to  France,  justified  every  particular  of  his 
own  conduct. 

§  XXIII.  While  the  French  and  Hanoverian  armies 
remained  in  their  winter-quarters,  the  former  at  Zell, 
and  the  latter  at  Lunenbourg,  divers  petty  enterprises 
were  executed  by  detachments  with  various  success. 
The  Hanoverian  general  Juncheim,  having  taken  post 
at  Halberstadt  and  Quedlimbourg,  from  whence  he  made 
excursbns  even  to  the  gates  of  Brunswick,  and  kept  the 
French  army  in  continual  alarm,  was  visited  by  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
Achersleben,  committed  great  excesses  in  the  town  of 
Halberstadt  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  carried  off 
hostages  for  the  payment  of  contributions.  General 
Hardenberg,  another  Hanoverian  officer,  having  dis- 
lodged the  French  detachments  that  occupied  Burgh, 
Vogelsadc,  and  Ritterhude,  and  cleared  the  whole  terri* 
tory  of  Bremen,  in  the  month  of  January  the  duke  de 

Broglio  assembled  a  considerable  corps  of  troops  that 
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were  cantoned  at  Ottersburg,  Rothenburg,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  advancing  to  Bremen,  demanded 
admittance,  threatening  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he 
would  have  recourse  to  extremities,  and  punish  the  in- 
habitants severely,  should  they  make  the  least  opposition! 
When  their  deputies  waited  upon  him,  to  desire  a  short 
time  for  deliberation,  he  answered,  "Not  a  moment— 
the  duke  de  Richlieu's  orders  are  peremptory,  and  ad- 
mit of  no  delay."  He  accordingly  ordered  the  cannon 
to  advanbe;  the  wall  was  scaled,  and  the  gates  would 
have  been  forced  open,  had  not  the  magistrates,  at  the 
earnest  importunity  of  the  people,  resolved  to  comply 
with  his  demand.  A  second  deputation  was  immediate- 
ly dispatched  to  the  duke  de  Broglio,  signifying  their 
compliance ;  and  the  gates  being  opened,  he  marched 
into  the  city  at  midnight,  after  having  promised  upon 
his  honour  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  the  pre- 
judice of  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  no  outrage 
offered  to  the  privileges  of  the  regency,  to  the  liberty, 
religion,  and  commerce,  of  the  inhabitants.  This  con- 
quest, however,  was  of  short  duration.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Prussian 
horse,  under  the  command  of  prince  George  of  Holstein  . 
Grottorp,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  country  of  Bremen  about  the  middle  of 
February.  The  enemy  were  dislodged  from  Rothen- 
burg, Ottersburg,  and  Verden,  and  they  abandoned  the 
city  of  Bremen  at  the  approach  of  the  Hanoverian  gene- 
ral, who  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 

§  XXIV.  By  this  time  the  court  of  Versailles,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu, 
had  recalled  that  general  ifrom  Germany,  where  his  place 
was  supplied  by  the  count  de  Clermont,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  joy  of  the  Hano- 
verian subjects,  among  whom  Richelieu  had  committed 
many  flagrant  and  inhuman  acts  of  rapine  and  oppres- 
sion.    The  new  commander  found  his  master's  forces 
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reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition,  by  the  accidents  of 
war,  and  distempers  arising  from  hard  duty,  severe  wea- 
ther, and  the  want  of  necessaries.  As  he  coi^ld  not  pre- 
tend, with  such  a  wretched  remnant,  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Ferdinand  in  the  field,  or  even  maintain 
the  footing  which  his  predecessor  had  gained,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  with  all  possible 
expedition  towards  the  Rhine.  As  the  allies  advanced, 
his  troops  retreated  from  their  distant  quarters  with  such 
precipitation,  as  to  leave  behind  all  their  sick,  together 
with  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  besides 
a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers,  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  those  parties  by  whom  they  were  pursued. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  perceiving  the  French  in- 
tended to  abandon  that  city,  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
fear  of  being  subjected  to  every  species  of  violence  and 
abuse ;  but  their  apprehensions  were  happily  disappoint- 
ed, by  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  duke  de  Randan, 
the  French  governor,  who  not  only  took  effectual  mea- 
sures for  restraining  the  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of 
the  most  rigid  discipline  and  moderation,  but  likewise 
exhibited  a  noble  proof  of  generosity,  almost  without 
example.  Instead  of  destroying  his  magazine  of  provi- 
sions, according  to  the  usual  practice  of  war,  he  ordered 
the  whole  to  be  either  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  city,  who  had  been  long  exposed 
to  the  horrors  of  famine:  an  act  of  godlike  humanity,) 
which  ought  to  dignify  the  character  of  that  worthy  no- 
bleman above  all  the  titles  that  military  fame  can  de- 
serve, or  arbitrary  monarchs  bestow.  The  regency  of 
Hanover  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
heroic  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that  they  gratefully 
acknowledged  it,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him  and  the 
count  de  Clermont ;  and  on  the  day  of  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  Heaven,  for  their  being  delivered  from  their 
enemies,  the  clergy,  in  their  sermons,  did  not  fail  to 
celebrate  and  extol  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  the 
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duke  de  Randan.  Such  glorious  testimonies,  even  from 
enemies,  must  have  afforded  the  most  exquisite  pleasure 
to  a  mind  endued  with  sensibility ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
may  be  termed  one  of  the  fairest  triumphs  of  humanity* 
^  XXV.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the  French  arrays 
quartered  at  2^11  and  Hanover,  retired  in  good  order  to 
Hamelen,  where  they  collected  all  their  troops,  except 
those  that  were  left  in  Hoya,  and  about  four  thousand 
men  placed  in  garrison  at  Minden,  to  retard  the  opera- 
tions of  the  combined  army.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
February,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  count  de  Chabot  was  posted 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  at  Hoya,  upon  the 
Weser,  detached  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick, 
with  four  battalions,  and  some  light  troops  and  dragoon  8> 
to  dislodge  them  from  that  neighbourhood.  This  enter- 
prise was  executed  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  The 
hereditary  prince  passed  the  Weser  at  Bremen  with  part 
of  his  detachment,  while  the  rest  advanced  on  this  side 
of  the  river :  and  the  enemy,  being  attacked  in  front  an4 
rear,  were  in  a  little  time  forced,  and  thrown  into  con* 
fusion.  The  bridge  being  abandoned,  and  near  seven 
hundred  men  taken  prisoners,  the  count  de  Chabot 
threw  himself,  with  two  battalions,  into  the  castle,  where 
he  resolved  to  support  himself,  in  hope  of  being  relieved. 
The  regiment  of  Bretagne,  and  some  detachments  of 
dragoons,  were  actually  on  the  march  to  his  assistance, 
The  hereditary  prince  being  made  acquainted  with  thi« 
circumstance,  being  also  destitute  of  heavy  artillery  to 
besiege  the  place  in  form,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  post  after  it  might 
be  taken,  he  listened  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  pro- 
posed by  the  French  general,  whose  garrison  was  suf- 
fered to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war;  but  their 
cannon,  stores;  and  ammunition,  were  surrendered  to 
the  victor.  This  was  the  first  exploit  of  the  hereditary 
prince,  whose  valour  and  activity,  on  many  subsequent 
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occasiona^  shone  with  distinguished  lustre.  He  had  no 
sooner  reduced  Hoya,  than  he  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Minden^  which  lie  invested  on  the  5  th  day  of  March, 
and  on  the  I4th  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion* 
After  the  reduction  of  this  city,  the  combined  army 
advanced  towards  Hamelen,  where  the  French  general 
had  established  his  head-quarters;  but  he  abandoned 
them  at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  leaving  behhid 
all  his  sick  and  wounded,  with  part  of  his  magazines, 
retired  without  halting  to  Paderborn,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Rhine,  recalling  in  his  march  the  troq>s  that 
were  in  Embden,  Cassel,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse, 
all  which  places  were  now  evacuated.  They  were  terribly 
harassed  in  their  retreat  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  and  a 
body  of  light  horse,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hano- 
verian hunters,  who  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
together  with  many  baggage-waggons,  and  some  artil- 
lery. Such  was  the  precipitation  of  the  enemy's  retreat, 
that  they  could  not  find  time  to  destroy  all  their  maga- 
zines of  provision  and  forage ;  and  even  forgot  to  call 
in  the  garrison  of  Vechte,  a  small  fortress  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Diepholt,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  here  was  found  a  complete  train  of  battering  can- 
non and  mortars.  The  count  de  Clermont,  having 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  distributed  his  forces 
into  quarters  of  cantonment  in  Wesel  and  the  adjoining 
country,  while  prince  Ferdinand  cantoned  the  allied  army 
in  the  bishoprick  of  Munster :  here,  however,  he  did  not 
long  remain  inactive.  In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  or- 
dered a  detachment  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  Du3^sbourg, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Scheither,  who  executed 
his  order  without  loss,  defeated  three  battalions  of  the 
enemy,  and  took  five  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  begin- 
ning'of  June  the  whole  army  passed  the  Rhine,  on  a 
bridge  constructed  for  the  occasion,  defeated  a  body  of 
French  cavalry,  and  obtained  divers  other  advantages  in 
their  march  towards  Wesel.     Kaisersworth  was  «urpri* 
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sed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  either  killed  or 
taken ;  and  prince  Ferdinand  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Dusseldorp.  In  the  meantime, 
the  count  de  Clermont,  being  unable  to  stop  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress,  was  obliged  to  secure  his  troops  with 
strong  intrenchments,  until  he  should  be  properly  rein- 
forced. 

§XXVI.  The  court  of  Versailles,  though  equally 
mortified  and  confounded  at  the  turn  of  their  affairs  in 
Germany,  did  not  sit  tamely  and  behold  this  reverse ; 
but  exerted  their  usual  spirit  and  expedition  in  retrieving 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  They  assembled  a  body 
of  troops  at  Hanau,  under  the  direction  of  the  prince  de 
Soubise,  who,  it  was  said,  had  received  orders  to  pene- 
trate, by  the  way  of  Donawert,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Arnberg, 
into  Bohemia.  In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  daily 
arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  count  de  Clermont ;  and,  a^ 
repeated  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  want  of  discir 
pline  and  subordination  in  that  army,  measures  were  taken 
for  reforming  the  troops  by  severity  and  example.  The 
mareschal  duke  de  Belleisle,  who  now  acted  as  secretary 
at  war  with  uncommon  ability,  wrote  a  letter  directed  to 
all  the  colonels  of  infantry,  threatening  them,  in  the 
king's  name,  with  the  loss  of  their  regiments,  should  they 
connive  any  longer  at  the  scandalous  practice  of  buying 
commissions ;  an  abuse  which  had  crept  into  the  service 
under  various  pretexts,  to  the  discouragement  of  merit, 
the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
laudable  emulation.  The  prince  of  Clermont  having 
quitted  his  strong  camp  at  Rhinefeldt,  retired  to  Nuys, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  detached  a  considerable 
corps,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Germain 
to  take  post  at  Creveldt,  situated  in  a  plain  between  his 
army  and  the  camp  of  the  allies,  which  fronted  the  town 
of  Meurs :  after  several  motions  on  both  sides,  prince 
Ferdinand  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  forthwith 
made  a  disposition  for  this  purpose.     He  assigned  the 
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cQininand.of  the  whole  left  wing,  consisting  of  eighteen 
battalions  and  twenty-eight  squadrons,  to  lieutenant- 
general  Sjxjrcken :  the  conduct  of  the  right  wing,  com* 
posed  of  sixteen  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons,  was 
intrusted  to  the  hereditary  prince  and  niajof-general 
Wangenheim ;  the  squadrons^  with  the  addition  of  two 
regiments  of  Prussian  dragoons,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  prince  of  Holstein,  while  the  here- 
ditary prince  commanded  the  infantry.  The  light  troops, 
ponsisting  of  five  squadrons  of  hussars,  were  divided  be* 
tween  the  prince  of  Holstein  and.  lieutenant-general 
3porckenf     Major  Luckner's  squadron,  together  with 
Scheithers  corps,  were  ordered  to  observe  the  flank  of 
the  enemy's  right,  and  with  this  view  were  posted  in  the 
village  of  Papendeick ;  and  a  battalion  of  the  troops  of 
Wolfenbuttel  were  left  in  the  town  of  Hulste,  to  cover 
the  rear  of  the  army.    Prince  Ferdinand^s  design  wais  to 
gttack  the  enemy  on  their  left  flank  ;  but  the  execution 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult,  by  the  woods  and 
ditches  that  embarrassed  the  route,  and  the  numerous 
ditches  that  intersected  this  part  of  the  country.    On  the 
23d  day  of  June,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  army  be- 
gan to  move  ;  the  right  advancing  in  two  columns  as  far 
as  St.  Anthony,  and  the  left  marching  up  within  half  a 
league  of  Creveldt.    The  prince  having  viewed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Anthony,  pro- 
cured guides,  and  having  received  all  the  necessary  hints 
of  information,  proceeded  to  the  right,  in  order  to  charge 
the  enemy's  left  flank  by  the  villages  of  Worst  and  An* 
rath ;  but,  in  order  to  divide  their  attention,  and  keep 
them  in,  suspense  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  his  prin- 
dpal,  attack,  he  directed  the  generals  Sporcken  and 
Oberg  to  advance  against  them  by  the  way  of  Creveldt 
and  St.  Anthony,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  the  most 
qf  their  artillery,  that,.being  employed  in  three  different 
places  at  once,  they  might  be  prevented  from  sending 
any  reinforcement  to  the  left,  where  the  chief  attack  was 
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intended.  These  precautions  being,  taken,  prince  Fer- 
dinand, putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of 
the  right  wing,  continued  his  march  in  two  columns  to 
the  village  of  Anrath,  where  he  fell  in  with  an  advanced 
party  of  the  French,  which,  after  a  few  discharges  of 
musketry,  retired  to  their  camp,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
In  the  tneantime,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle :  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  plain  between 
the  villages  of  Anrath  and  Willich,  opposite  to  the  French 
forces,  whose  left  was  covered  with  a  wood.  The  action 
began  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  severe  cannon- 
ading on  the  part  of  prince  Ferdinand,  which,  though 
well  supported,  proved  ineffectual  in  drawing  the  enemy 
from  their  cover  ;  he,  therefore,  determined  to  dislodge 
them  from  the  wood  by  dint  of  small  arms*  The  here- 
ditary prince  immediately  advanced  with  the  whole  front, 
and  a  very  obstinate  action  ensued.  Meanwhile,  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
wood  on  the  other  side,  where  the  enemy  had  raised  two 
batteries,  which  were  sustained  by  forty  squadrons  of 
horse.  After  a  terrible  fire  had  been  maintained  on  both 
sides  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  grenadiers  forced  the 
^  intrenchments  in  the  wood,  which  were  lined  by  the 
French  infantry.  These  giving  way,  abandoned  the 
wood  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  but  the  pursuit  was 
checked  by  the  conduct  and  resolution  of  tl>e  enemy's 
cavalry,  which,  notwithstanding  a  dreadful  fire  from  the 
artillery  of  the  allies,  maintained  their  ground,  and  co- 
vered the  foot  in  their  retreat  to  Nuys.  The  success  of 
the  day  was,  in  a  good  measure,  owing  to  the  artillery 
on  the  left  and  in  the  centre,  with  which  the  generals 
Sporeken  and  Oberg  had  done  great  execution,  and  em*-, 
ployed  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  that  side,  while 
prince  Ferdiniand  prosecuted  his  attack  on  the  other 
quarter.  It  niast  be  owned,  however,  that  their  right 
wing  and  centre  retired  in  great  order  to  Niiys,  though 
the  left  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  some  standards^ 
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ooloors^  and  pieces  of  cannon,  and  six  thousand  men 
killed^  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.**  This  victory, 
however,  which  cost  ttie  allies  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  was  not  at  all  decisive  in  its  consequences';  and, 
indeed,  the  plan  seemed  only  calculated  to  display  the 
enterprising  genius  of  the  Hanoverian  general.  True  it 
is,  the  French  army  took  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Cologne,  where  they  remained,  without  hazarding  any 
step  for  the  relief  of  Dusseldorp,  which  prince  Ferdinand 
immediately  invested,  and  in  a  few  days  reduced,  the  gar^- 
rison  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  on  condition  that  they  should  not,  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  carry  arms  against  the  allies. 

§  XXVII.  It  was  at  this  period  that  count  de  Cler*- 
mont  resigned  his  command,  which  was  cx)nferred  upon 
^  M.  de  CcNutades,  and  the  French  army  was  considerably 
reinforced.  He  even  threatened  to  attack  prince  Fer- 
dinand in  his  turn,  and  made  some  motions  with  that 
design,  but  was  prevented  by  the  little  river  ErfF,  behind 
which  the  prince  resolved  to  lie  quiet,  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  the  body  of  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  first  division  of  which 
had  just  landed  at  Embden.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  prince  of  Ysembourg,  at  the  head  of  the  Hessian 
troops,  would  find  employment  for  the  prince  de  Soubise, 
who  had  marched  from  Hanau  with  a  design  to  penetrate 
into  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel :  his  vanguard  had 
been  already  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  militia  of  thfe 
country ;  and  the  prince  of  Ysembourg  was  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  regular  forces  assembled  to  op- 
pose his  farther  progress.  Prince  Ferdinand,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  operations  of  the  French  general  would 

^  Amongst  the  Frcfiob  officers  wbo  lost  tiieir  lives  io  this  engagemeoty 
was  the  coant  do  Gisors,  only  son  of  tbc  mareschal  duke  de  Beileisle, 
and  last  hope  of  thatillastrious  family^a  young  nobleman  of  extraordinary 
accomplish mentSy  tvho  finished  a  short  life  of  honour  in  the  embrace  of 
military  glory,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting  attb^  head  of  bis  own  regiment, 
to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  aged  father  and  the  universal  regret  of 
his  country. 
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be  effectually  impeded,  until  he  himselfj  being  joined  by 
the  British  troops,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pags  the 
Meuse,  transfer  the  seat  of  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, thus  make  a  diversion  from  the  Rhine,  and  perhaps 
oblige  the  prince  de  Soubise  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  principal  French  army  commanded  by  M.  de  Con- 
tades.  He  had  formed  a  plan  which  would  have  an- 
swered these  purposes  effectually,  and,  in  execution  of 
it,  marched  to  Rureniond  on  the  Maese,  when  his  mea- 
sures were  totally  disconcerted  by  a  variety  of  incidents 
which  he  could  not  foresee.  The  prince  of  Ysembourg 
was,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  defeated  at  Sangarshausen 
by  the  duke  de  Broglio,  whom  the  prince  de  Soubise  had 
detached  against  him  with  a  number  of  troops  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  the  Hessian  general  commanded. 
The  duke  de  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  corps  that 
formed  the  vanguard  of  Soubise's  army,  having  learned 
at  Cassel,  that  the  Hessian  troops,  under  the  prince  of 
Ysembourg,  were  retiring  towards  Munden,  headvanced, 
oh  the  23d  of  July,  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men, 
to  the  village  of  Sangarshausen,  where  he  found  them 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  forthwith  made  a  dispo- 
sition for  the  attack.  At  first  his  cavalry  were  repulsed 
by  the  Hessian  horse,  which  charged  the  French  infant- 
ry, and  were  broke  in  their  turn.  The  Hessians,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  made  a  very 
obstinate  resistance,  by  favour  of  a  rock  in  the  Fulde 
that  covered  their  right,  and  a  wood  by  which  their  left 
was  secured.  The  dispute  was  so  obstinate,  that  the 
enemy's  left  was  obliged  to  give  ground ;  but  the  duke 
de  Broglio,  ordering  a  fresh  corps  to  advance,  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Hessians,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  gave  way ;  part  plunged  into  the  river,  where 
many  perished,  and  part  threw  themselves  into  the  wood, 
through  which  they  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hus- 
sars^  who  took  above  two  hundred  soldiers  and  fifty  offi- 
cers, including  the  count  de  Canitz,  who  was  second  ia 
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command.  They  likewise  found  on  the  field  of  battle 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  at  Munden ;  but  the 
carnage  was  pretty  considerable,  and  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  exceeded  two  thousand  ;  the  loss  of 
the  Hessians  was  not  so  great.  The  prince  of  Ysem- 
bourg,  having  collected  the  remains  of  his  little  army, 
took  post  at  Eimbeck,  where  he  soon  was  reinforced, 
and  foiind  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  this  advantage,  the  enemy  became 
masters  of  the  Weser,  and  opened  to  themselves  a  free 
passage  into  Westphalia. 

§  XXVIII.  The  progress  of  prince  Ferdinand  upon 
the  Maese,  had  been  retarded  by  a  long  succession  of 
heavy  rains,  which  broke  up  the  roads,  and  rendered  the 
country  impassable ;  and  now  the  certain  information  of 
this  unlucky  check  left  him  no  alternative  but  a  battle 
or  retreat  across  the  Rhine :  the  first  was  carefully 
avoided  by  the  enemy ;  the  latter  resolution,  therefore, 
he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  to  embrace.  In  hid 
present  position  he  was  hampered  by  the  French  army 
on  one  wing,  on  the  other  by  the  fortress  of  Gueldres, 
the  garrison  of  which  had  been  lately  reinforced,  as  well 
as  by  different  other  posts,  capable  of  obstructing  the 
convoys  and  subsistence  of  the  combined  army ;  besides, 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend,. that  the  prince  de  Soubise 
would  endeavour  to  intercept  the  British  troops  in  their 
march  from  Embden.  Induced  by  these  considerations 
he  determined  to  repass  the  Rhine,  after  having  offered 
battle  to  the  enemy,  and  made  several  motions  for  that 
purpose.  Finding  them  averse  to  engagement,  he  made 
his  dispositions  for  forcing  the  strong  pass  of  Wachteixr 
donck,  an  island  surrounded  by  Niers,  of  very  difficult 
approach,  and  situated  exactly  in  his  route  to  the  Rhiner. 
This  service  was  performed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick,  who,  perceiving  the  enemy  had  drawn  up 
the  bridge,  rushed  into  the  river  at  the  head  of  his 
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grenadiers,  who  drove  them  away  with  their  bayonets^ 
and  cleared  the  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  army  to- 
wards Rhinebergen.  At  this  place  prince  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived  intelligence,  that  M.  de  Chevert,  reputed  one  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  French  service,  had  passed  the 
Lippe  with  fourteen  battalions  and  several  squadrons,  to 
join  the  garrison  of  Wesel,  and  fall  upon  lieutenant- 
general  ImhofF,  who  commanded  a  detached  corps  of  the 
combined  army  at  Meer,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
guard  the  bridge  which  the  prince  had  thrown  over  the 
Rhine  at  Rees.  His  serene  highness  was^  extremely  de- 
sirous of  sending  succours  to  general  ImhofF;  but  the 
troops  were  too  much  fatigued  to  begin  another  march 
before  morning;  and  the  Rhine  had  overflowed  its 
banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  bridge  at  Rees 
impassable,  so  that  M.  ImhofF  was  left  to  the  resources 
of  his  own  conduct  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  con* 
sisting  of  six  battalions .  and  four  squadrons,  already 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  different  detachments* 
This  general  having  received  advice,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  pasa  the  Lippe 
the  same  evening  with  a  considerable  train  of  artil*- 
lery,  in  order  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Rees,  decamped 
with  a  view  to  cover  this  place,  and  join  two  bat^ 
talions  which  had  passed  the  Rhine  in  boats,  under 
the  command  of  general  Zastrow,  who  reinforced  him 
accordingly ;  but  the  enemy  not  appearing,  he  con- 
cluded the  information  was  false,  and  resolved  to  resume 
his  advantageous  post  at  Meer.  Of  this  he  had  no 
sooner  repossessed  himself,  than  his  advanced  guards 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  marched  to  the  at- 
tack from  Wesel,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  de  Chevert,  consisting  of  the  whole  corps  in- 
tended for  the  siege  of  Dusseldorp.  ImhofTs  front  was 
covered  by  coppices  and  ditches,  there  being  a  rising 
ground  on  his  right,  from  whence  he  could  plainly  dis- 
cern the  whole  force  that  advanced  against  him^  together 
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with  the  manDer  of  their  approach.  Perceiving  than 
engaged  in  that  difficult  ground,  he  posted  one  regiment 
in  a  coppice^  with  orders  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank,  of 
the  enemy,  which .  appeared  quite  uncovered ;  and  as 
$oon  as  their  fire  began,  advanced  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces  to  attack  them  in  front.  The  bayonet  was  used 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  charge  giveai  with  such  im- 
petuosity and  resolution^  that,  after  a  short  r^sistanc^ 
the  enemy  fell  into  confusion,  and  fled  towards  Weael, 
leaving  on  the  spot  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great 
number  of  wagons  and  other  carriages ;  besides  the 
killed  and  wounded,  who  amounted  to  a  pretty  consider*- 
able  number,  the  victor  took  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  prisoners,  including  eleven  officers ;  whereas,  on 
his  part,  the  victory  was  purchased  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. 

^  XXIX.  Immediately  after  this  action,  general  Wan- 
genheim  passed  the  Rhine  with  several  squadrons  and 
battalions,  to  reinforce  general  Imhofi^  and  enable  him 
to  prosecute  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  while  prince 
Ferdinand  marched  with  the  restof  thearmy  toSanten: 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rhineberg,  where  he  in- 
tended to  pass ;  but  the  river  had  overflowed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  here,  as  well  as  at  Rees,  the  shore  was  in- 
accessible ;  so  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  march  far«- 
therdown  the  river,  and  lay  a  bridge  at  Gtiethuyzen. 
The  enemy  had  contrived  four  vessels  for  the  destruction 
of  thia  bridge ;  but  they  were  all  taken  before  they  could 
put  the  design  in  execution,  and  the  whole  army  passed 
on  the  10th  day  of  August,  without  any  loss  or  &rther 
interruption.  At  the  same  time  the  prince  withdrew  his 
garrison  fi-om  Dusseldorp,  of  which  the  French  imme- 
diately took  possession.  Immediately  after  his  passage, 
Jhe  received  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ac- 
<quainting  him  that  the  British  troops  had  arrived  at 
Lingen,  in  their  route  to  Coesfeldt:  to  which  plaoe  gene- 
ral ImhofF  was  sent  to  receive  them,  with  a  stroog  de-^ 
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tachment  Notwithstanding  this  junction;  the  two 
armies  on  the  Rhine  were  so  equally  matched,  that  lio 
stroke  of  importance  was  struck  on  either  side  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  M.  de  Contades, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  least  advantage  over 
prince  Ferdinand,  detached  prince  Xaverius  of  Saxony 
with  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  prince  de  Soubise, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Gottengen,  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  attack  the  prince  of  Ysembourg  at  Eimbeck. 
That  this  officer  might  be  able  to  give  him  a  proper  re- 
ception, prince  Ferdinand  detached  general  Oberg  with 
ten  thousand  men  to  Lipstadt,  from  whence,  should  oc- 
casion require,  they  might  continue  their  march,  and 
join  the  Hessians.  The  whole  body,  when  thus  rein- 
forced, did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
general  Oberg  now  assumed  the  command :  whereas 
the  troops  of  Soubise  were  increased  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand.  The  allies  had  taken  post  upon  the 
river  Fal,de  at  Sangarshausen,  where  they  hoped  the 
French  would  attack. them.;  but  the  design  of  Soubise 
was  first  to  dislodge  them  from  that  advantageous  situa- 
tion. With  this  view,  he  made  a  motion,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  turn  the  camp  of  the  allies  by  the  road  of 
Munden.  In  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
supposed  design,  general  Oberg  decamped  on  the  lOih 
of  October,  and,  passing  by  the  village  of  Landwern- 
hagen^  .advanced  towards Luttenberg,  where,  understand- 
ing the  enemy  were  at  his  heels,  he  forthwith  formed 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  his  right  to  the  Fulde,  and 
his  left  extending  to  a  thicket  upon  an  eminence,  where 
he  planted  five  field-pieces.  The  cavalry  supported  the 
wings  in  a  third  line,  the  village  of  Luttenberg  was  in 
the  rear,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on 
a  rising  ground,  that  flanked  this  village.  The  French 
having  likewise  passed  Landwernhageh,  posted  their  left 
towards  the.  Fulde,  their  right  extending  far  beyond  the 
left  of  the  allies,  and  their  front  being  strengthened  with 
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above  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  four  in  the  afternoon' 
the  enemy  began  the  battle  with  a  severe  cannonading^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  first  line  of  their  infantry  attacked 
major-general  Zastrow,  who  was  posted  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  allies.  This  body  of  the  French  was  repulsed;  but  in 
the  same  moment,  a  considerable  line  of  cavalry  advancing, 
charged  the  allies  in  front  and  flank.  These  were  sup- 
ported by  a  fresh  bodyof  infantry  with  cannon,  which,  after 
a  warm  dispute,  obliged  the  confederates  to  give  way;  and 
general  Oberg,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  defeat,  made 
a  disposition  for  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in  tole- 
rable order  ;  not  but  that  he  suffered  greatly,  in  passing 
through  a  defile,  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon, 
which  was  brought  up,  and  managed  under  the  direction 
of  the  duke  de  Broglio.  Having  marched  through 
Munden  by  midnight,  the  retiring  army  lay  till  morning 
under  arms  in  the  little  plain  near  Grupen,  on  the  other, 
side  of  the  Weser ;  but  at  day-break  prosecuted  their 
march,  after  having  withdrawn  the  garrison  from  Mun- 
den, until  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunter- 
sheim,  where  they  encamped.  In  this  engagement, 
general  Oberg  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  his  ar- 
tillery, baggage,  and  ammunition.  He  was  obliged  to 
abandon  a  magazine  of  hay  and  straw  at  Munden,  and 
leave  part  of  his  wounded  men  in  that  place  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  victor.  But,  after  all,  the  French  gene- 
ral reaped  very  little  advantage  from  his  victory. 

§  XXX.  By  this  time  prince  Ferdinand  had  retired 
into  Westphalia,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Muh- 
ster,  while  M.  de  Contades  encamped  near  Ham  upon 
the  Lippe :  so  that,  although  he  had  obliged  the  French 
army  to  evacuate  Hanover  and  Hesse  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  when  they  were  weakened  by  death  and 
distemper,  and  even  driven  them  beyond  the  Rhine, 
where  they  sustained  a  defeat ;  yet  they  were  soon  put 
in  a  condition  to  baffle  all  his  future  endeavours,  and 
penetrate  again  into  Westphalia,  where  they  established 
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their  winter-quarters,  extending  themselves  in  such  ^ 
ipanner  as  to  command  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine 
on  both  sides,  while  the  allies  were  disposed  in  the  landr 
graviate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  in  the  bishopricks  of  Mon- 
ster, Paderborn,  and  Hildesheim.  The  British  troops 
bad  joined  them  so  late  in  the  season,  that  they  had  no 
opportunity  to  signalize  themselves  in  the  field  ;  yet  the 
fatigues  of  the  campaign,  which  they  had  severely  felt, 
proved  fatal  to  their  commander,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Munster,  universally 
lamented. 

^  XXXI.  Having  thus  particularized  the  operations 
of  the  allied  army  since  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  steps  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  from  the  period  to  which  his  army  was 
assembled  for  action.  Having  collected  his  force  as  soon 
as  the  season  would  permit,  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Schweidnitz  in.  form  on  the  21st  day  of  March;  and 
carried  on  his  operations  with  such  vigour,  that  in  thir- 
teen days  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  afler  having  lost  one-half  of  their  number  in  the 
defence  of  the  place.  While  one  part  of  his  troops  were 
engaged  in  this  service,  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  an- 
other, advanced  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and 
sent  a  detachment  as  far  as  Trautenau^  garrisoned  by  a 
body  of  Austrians,  who,  after  an  obstinati;  resistance, 
abandoned  the  place^  and  retreated  towards  their  grand 
army.  By  this  success  he  q)ened  to  himself  a  way  into 
Bohemia,  by  which  he  poured  in  detachments  of  light 
troops,  to  raise  contributions,  and  harass  the  out^posts 
of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  the  baron  de  la 
Mothe  Fouquet  marched  with  another  body  against  the 
Austrian  general  Jahnus,  posted  in  the  eounty  of  Glatz, 
whom  he  obliged  to  abandon  all  the  posts  he  occupied 
in  that  country,  and  piir^ied  as  far  as  Naehqd,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Koningsgratz,  where  the  grand  Austman 
army  was  encamped^  under  the  command  of  maresohal 
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1)aun,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Vienna.*  Over  and 
above  these  excursions,  the  king  ordered  a  body  of 
thirty  thousand  men  to  be  assembled,  to  act  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  prince  Henry,  an  accomplished 
warrior,  against  the  army  of  the  empire,  which  the 
prince  de  Deuxponts,  with  great  difficulty,  made  a  shift 
to  form  again  near  Bamberg,  in  Franconia. 

§  XXXII.  The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  designs  were 
perhaps  even  greater  than  he  cared  to  own,  resolved  to 
shift  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  penetrate  into  Moravia, 
a  fertile  country,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  sacred 
from  ravage  and  contribution.  Having  formed  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  choice  troops,  near  Niess,  in  Silesia, 
he  divided  them  into  three  columns;  the  first  com« 
manded  by  mareschal  Keith,  the  second  by  himself  in 
person,  and  the  ttiird  conducted  by  prince  Maurice  of 
Anhalt-Dessau.  In  the  latter  end  of  April,  they  began 
their  march  towards  Moravia ;  and  general  de  la  Ville, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  that  country,  re- 
tired  as  they  advanced,  after  having  thrown  a  strong  re- 
inforcement into  Olmutz,  which  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  besiege.  Had  he  passed  by  this  fortress,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  provided  for  a  vigorous 
defence,  he  might  have  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
and  reduced  the  emperor  to  the  necessity  of  suing  for 
peace  on  his  own  terms ;  but  it  seems  he  was  unwilling 
to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  maxims  of  war  as  to 
leave  a  fortified  place  in  the  rear ;  and,  therefore,  he  de- 
termined to  make,  himself  master  of  it  before  he  should 
proceed.  For  this  purpose  it  was  immediately  invested : 
ji orders  were  issued  to  hasten  up  the  heavy  artillery,  and 

"^  At  this  juncture  the  Prussian  commaodiuit  of  Dresden  being  admi- 
ted  into  the  Japan  palace,  to  see  the  curious  porcelain  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  perceived  a  door  built  up;  and  ordering  the  passage  to  be 
opened,  entered  a  lai^e  apartmeott  where  be  firaDd  three  thousand  tents, 
and  other  field  utensils.  These  bad  been  concealed  here  when  the  Prus- 
sians first  took  possession  of  the  city ;  they  were  immediately  seized  by  the 
eommandant,  and  distributed  among  the  troops  of  prince  Henry's  army. 
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mareschal  Keith  was  appointed  to  superintend  $nd  direct 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian 
commander,  count  Daun,  being  informed  of  his  Prussian- 
majesty's  motions  and  designs,  quitted  his  camp  at 
Leutomyssel  in  Bohemia,  and  entered  Moravia  by  the 
way  of  Bilia.  Being  still  too  weak  to  encounter  the 
Prussians  in  the  field,  be  extended  bis  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  king's  army,  betwixt  Gewitz  and 
Littau,  in  a  mountainous  situation,  where  he  ran  little 
or  no  risk  of  being  attacked.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  quiet,  with  the  fertile  country  of  Bohemia 
in  his  rear,  from  whence  he  drew  plentiful  supplies,  and 
received  daily  reinforcements.  His  scheme  was  to  re- 
lieve the  besieged  occasionally ;  to  harass  the  besiegers^ 
and  to  intercept  their  convoys  from  Silesia ;  and  this 
scheme  succeeded  to  his  wish.  Olmutz  is  so  extensive 
in  its  works,  and  so  peculiarly  situated  on  the  river  Mo- 
rava,  that  it  could  not  be  completely  invested  without 
weakening  the  posts  of  the  besieging  army,  by  extending 
them  to  a  prodigious  circuit ;  so  that  in  some  parts  they 
were  easily  forced  by  detachments  in  the  night,  who 
fell  upon  them  suddenly,  and  seldom  failed  to  introduce 
into  the  place  supplies  of  men,  provisions,  and  ammu- 
nition. The  forage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
having  been  previously  destroyed,  the  Prussian  horse 
were  obliged  to  make  excursions  at  a  great  distance, 
consequently  exposed  to  fatigue,  and  liable  to  surprise ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  Prussians  were  not  very  expert  in 
the  art  of  town-taking. 

§  XXXIII.  Count  Daun.knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  these  circumstances,  without  hazarding  a  battle^  to 
which  the  king  provoked  him  in  vain.  While  the  gar- 
rison made  repeated  sallies  to  retard  the  operations  of 
the  besiegers,  the  Austrian  general  harassed  their  fo- 
raging parties,  fell  upon  different  quarters  of  their  army 
in  the  night,  and  kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  Ne* 
vertheless,  the  king  finished  his  first  parallel ;  and  pro- 
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cefeded  with  such  Tigour  as  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy 
reduction  of  the  place,  when  his  design  was  entirely 
frustrated  by  an  untoward  incident.     Mareschal  Daun, 
having  received  intelligence  that  a  large  convoy  had  set 
out  from  Silesia  for  the  Prussian  camp,  resolved  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  compelling  the  king  to  desist  from 
his  enterprise.     He  sent  general  Jahnus,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  towards  Bahrn,  and  another  detachment 
td  Stadtoliebe,  with  instructions  to  attadc  the  convoy  on 
different  sides ;  while  he  himself  advanced  towards  the 
besiegers,  as  if  he  intended  to  give  them  battle.     The 
king  of  Prussia,  far  from  being  deceived  by  this  feint, 
began,  from  the  motions  of  the  Austrian  general,  to 
suspect  his  real  scheme,  and  immediately  dispatched  ge- 
neral Ziethen,  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  to  protect 
the  convoy,  which  was  escorted  by  eight  battalions,  and 
about  four  thousand  men,  who  had  been  sick,  and  were 
just  recovered.      Before  this  officer  joined  them,  the 
convoy  had  been  attacked  on  the  28th  day  of  June; 
but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
Mareschal  Daun,  however,  took  care  that  they  should 
be  immediately  reinforced ;  and  next  day  the  attack  was 
renewed  with  much  greater  effect.     Four  hundred  wag- 
gons, guarded  by  four  battalions,  and  about  one  thousand 
troopers,  had  just  passed  the  defiles  of  Domstadt,  when 
the  Austrians  charged  them  furiously  on  every  side :  the 
communication  between  the  head  arid  the  rest  of  the 
convoy  was  cut  off^;  and  general  Ziethen,  after  having 
exerted  all  his  efforts  for  its  preservation,  being  obliged 
to  abandon  the  waggons,  retired  to  Troppau.    Thus  the 
whole  convoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  above  six  hundred  prisoners,  together  with  general 
Putkammer  ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  enterprise.   This  was  a  mortifying  necessity 
to  a  prince  of  his  high  spirit,  at  a  time  when  he  saw 
himself  on  the  eve  of  reducing  the  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the!  gallant  defence  which  had  been  made  by  general 
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Marshal,  the  governor.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  retire  without  loss  in  the  face  of  a 
vigilant  enemy,  prepared  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
advantage :  a  task  which,  how  hard  soever  it  may  appear, 
he  performed  with  equal  dexterity  and  success.  Instead 
of  retiring  into  Silesia,  he  resolved  to  avert  the  war  from 
his  own  dominions,  and  take  the  route  of  Bohemia,  the 
frontiers  of  which  were  left  uncovered  by  mareschal 
£>aun*s  last  motion,  when  he  advanced  his  quarters  to 
Posnitz,  in  order  to  succour  Olmutz  the  more  effec- 
tually. After  the  king  had  taken  his  measures,  he  care- 
fully concealed  his  design  from  the  enemy,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  his  convoy,  prosecuted  the  ope- 
rations of  the  siege  with  redoubled  vigour,  till  the  1  st 
day  of  July,  when  he  decamped  in  the  night,  and  began 
his  march  to  Bohemia.  He  himself,  with  one  division, 
took  the  road  to  Konitz ;  and  mareschal  Keith  having 
brought  away  all  the  artillery,  except  four  mortars,  and 
one  disabled  cannon,  pursued  his  march  by  the  way  of 
Littau  to  Mttglitz  and  Tribau*  Although  his  Prussian 
majesty  had  gained  an  entire  march  upon  the  Austrians, 
their .  light  troops,  commanded  by  the  generals  Buccow 
and  Laudohn,  did  not  fail  to  attend  and  harass  his  army 
in  their  retreat ;  but  their  endeavours  were  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated  by  the  conduct  and  circumspection 
of  the  Prussian  commanders.  After  the  rear  of  the 
army  had  passed  the  defiles  of  Krenau,  general  Lasci, 
who  was  posted  at  Gibau  with  a  large  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  occupied  the  village  of  Krenau  with  a  detach-* 
ment  of  grenadiers,  who  were  soon  dislodged ;  and  the 
Prussians  pursued  their  march  by  Zwittau  to  Leuto- 
myssel,  where  they  seized  a  magazine  of  meal  and  fo- 
rage. In  the  meantime,  general  de  Ratzow,  who  con- 
ducted the  provisions  and  artillery,  found  the  hills  of 
Hollitz  possessed  by  the  enemy,  who  cannonaded  him 
as  he  advanced :  but  mareschal  Keith  coming  up,  or- 
dered him  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  they  fled  into 
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a  wood  with  precipitation,  with  the  loss  of  six  officers 
and  three  huridtied  men,  who  were  taken  prisoners. 
While  the  mareschal  was  thus  employed,  the  king  pro* 
ceeded  from  Leutomyssel  to  Koningsgratz,  where  ge^^- 
neral  Buccow,  who  had  got  the  start  of  him,  was  posted 
with  seven  thousand  men  behind  the  Elbe,  and  in  the 
idtrenchments  which  they  had  thrown  up  all  around 
the  city.  The  Prussian  troops  as  they  arrived  passed 
over  the  little  river  Adler,  and  as  the  enemy  had  broken 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Elbe,  the  king  ordered  them 
to  be  repaired  with  all  expedition,  being  determined  to 
attack  the  Austrian  intrenchments ;  but  general  Buccow 
did  not  wait  for  his  approach.  He  abandoned  his  in- 
trenchments, and  retired  with  his  troops  to  Clumetz ; 
so  that  the  king  took  possession  of  the  most  important 
post  of  Koningsgratz  without  farther  opposition.  An 
Austrian  corps  having  taken  post  between  him  and  Hol- 
litz,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  march  of  tlie  artillery,  he 
advanced  against  them  in  person,  and  having  driven 
tliem  from  the  place,  all  his  cannon,  military  storeif, 
provision,  with  fifteen  hundred  sick  and  wounded  mtti^ 
arrived  in  safety  at  Koningsgratz,  whe're  the  wholfe 
army  encamped.  His  intention  was  to  transfer  the  seift 
of  war  from  Moravia  to  Bohemia,  where  he  should  bt 
able  to  maintain  a  more  easy  communication  with  his 
own  dominions ;  bat  a  more  powerful  motive  soofl 
obliged  him  to  change  his  resolution. 

§  XXXIV.  After  the  Russian  troops,  under  Apfaxin, 
had  retreated  from  Pomerania  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  czarina  seemed  ready  to  change  her 
system,  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  had,  by  dint 
of  subsidies,  f^-omises^  presents^  and  intrigues,  attached 
her,  in  all  ^pearante,  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  con- 
federacy, and  even  induced  her  to  augment  the  number 
of  troops  destined  to  act  against  the  Prussian  monarch. 
She  riot  only  signed  her  accession  in  form  to  the  quad- 
ruple alliance  with  the  empress-queen  and  the  kings  of 
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France  and  Sweden,  but,  in  order  to  manifest  her  zeal 
to  the  common  cause,  she  disgraced  her  chancellor, 
count  Bestuchef,  who  was  supposed  averse  to  the  war : 
she  divided  her  forces  into  separate  bodies,  under  the 
command  of  the  generals  Fermer  and  Browne,  and  or- 
dered them  to  put  their  troops  in  motion  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  Fermer  accordingly  began  his  march  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  on  the  2ad  his  light  troops 
took  possession  of  Koningsberg,  the  capital  of  Prussia, 
without  opposition :  for  the  king's  forces  had  quitted 
that  country,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Pomerania.  They  did  not,  however,  main- 
tain themselves  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but,  after 
having  ravaged  some  districts,  returned  to  the  main  body, 
which  halted  on  the  Vistula,  to  the  no  small  disturbance 
of  the  city  of  Dantzic.  The  resident  of  the  czarina  ac- 
tually demanded  that  the  magistrates  should  receive  a 
Russian  garrison ;  a  demand  which  they  not  only  pe- 
remptorily refused,  but  ordered  all  the  citizens  to  arms, 
and  took  every  other  method  to  provide  for  their  defence. 
At  length,  after  some  negotiation  with  general  Fermer, 
the  affair  was  compromised :  he  desisted  from  the  de^ 
mand,  and  part  of  his  troops  passed  the  Vistula,  seem- 
ingly to  invade  Pomerania,  in  the  eastern  part  of  which 
count  Dohna  had  assembled  an  army  of  Prussians  to 
oppose  their  progress.  But  after  they  had  pillaged  the 
open  country,  they  rejoined  their  main  body ;  and  general 
Fermer,  turning  to  the  left,  advanced  to  Silesia,  in  order 
to  cO'Operate  with  the  other  Russian  army  commanded 
by  Browne,  who  had  taken  his  route  through  Poland, 
and  already  passed  the  Posna.  By  the  1st  of  July,  both 
bodies  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Silesia^  and  some  of 
their  Cossacks,  penetrating  into  that  province,  had  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages,  and  overwhelmed  the  inha- 
bitants with  consternation.  Count  Dohna,  with  the 
Prussian  army  under  his  command^  had  attended  their 
motions,  and  even  passed  the  Oder  at  Frankfort^  as  if  he 
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had  intended  to  give  them  battle ;  but  lie  was  too  much 
inferior  in  number  to  hazard  such  a  step,  which  became 
fOi  object  of  his  sovereign's  own  personal  attention. 
Mareschal  Daun  had  followed  the  king  into  Bohemia, 
and,  on  the  .22d  day  of  July,  encamped  on  the  hills  of 
Labischau,  a  situation  almost  inaccessible,  where  he  re^ 
solved  to  remain  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  until  some  opportunity  should  offer  of  acting 
to  advantage.  Nature  seems  to  have  expressly  formed 
this  commander  with  talents  to  penetrate  the  designs, 
embarrass  the  genius,  and  check  the  impetuosity,  of  the 
Prussian  monarch.  He  was  justly  compared  to  Fabius 
Maximus,  distingiiished  by  the  epithet  of  Cunctator. 
He  possessed  all  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  sagacity,  of 
that  celebrated  Roman.  Like  him,  he  hovered  on  the 
ekirts  of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  parties,  accustoming 
the  soldiers  to  strict  discipline,  hard  service,  and  the  face 
of  a  formidable  foe,  and  watching  for  opportunities, 
which  he  knew  how  to  seize  with  equal  courage  and 
celerity. 

§  XXXV»  The  king  of  Prussia,  being  induced  by  a 
concurrence  of  motives  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Rus^ 
sians  in  Silesia,  made  his  dispositions  for  retreating  from 
Bohemia,  and,  on  the  asth  day  of  July  quitted  the 
camp  at  Koningsgratz.  He  was  attended  in  his  march 
by  three  thousand  Austrian  light  troops,  who  did  not 
&il  to  incommode  his  rear ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
impediments,  he  passed  the  Mittau,  proceeded  on  his 
route,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  August  arrived  at  Landshut. 
From  thence  he  hastened  with  a  detachment  towards 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  joined  the  army  commanded 
by  lieutenant-general  Dohna  at  Gbrgas.  Then  the 
whole  army  passed  the  Oder  by  a  bridge  thrown  over 
Sit  Gatavise,  and  having  rested  one  day,  advanced  to 
Dertmitzal,  where  he  encamped.  The  Russians  undep^ 
general  Fermer  were  posted. on  the  other  side  of  the 
little  river  Mit^^^l^  their  right  extending  to  the  village  J 
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of  Zwicker^  and  their  left  to  Quertchem,  The  king  being 
determined  to  hazard  a  battle^  parsed  the  Mitzel  on  the 
26th  in  the  morning,  and  turning  the  flank  of  the  enemy; 
drew  up  his  army  iii  order  of  battle  in  the  plain  between 
the  little  river  and  the  town  of  Zomdorf.  The  Rus- 
sians, by  whom  he  was  out-numbered,  did  not  declitie 
the  dispute ;  but  as  the  ground  did  not  permit  them  t& 
extend  themselves,  they  appeared  in  four  lines,  forming 
a  front  on  every  side,  defended  by  cannon  and  a  chevaux- 
de-frise,  their  right  flank  covered  by  the  village  of 
Zwicker.  After  a  warm  cannonade,  the  Prussian  in-^ 
fantry  were  ordered  to  attack  the  village,  and  a  body  of 
grenadiers  advanced  to  the  assault;  but  this  brigade 
unexpectedly  giving  way,  occasioned  a  considerable 
opening  in  the  line,  and  left  the  whole  flank  of  the  in- 
fantry uncovered.  Before  the  enemy  could  take  advan- 
tage of  this  incident,  the  interval  was  filled  up  by  the 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  general  Seydlitz ;  and 
the  king,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  substituted 
another  choice  body  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  attack. 
This  began  about  noon,  and  continued  for  some  time, 
during  which  both  sides  fought  with  equal  courage  and 
perseverance :  at  length  general  Seydlitz,  having  routed 
the  Russian  cavalry,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  infantry 
with  great  fury,  which  being  also  dreadfully  annoyed  by 
the  Prussian  artillery,  they  abandoned  the  village,  toge- 
ther with  their  military  chest,  and  great  part  of  their 
baggage.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  which  had  greatly 
disordered  their  right  wing,  they  continued  to  stand  theii: 
ground,  and  terrible  havoc  was  made  among  them,  not 
only  with  the  sword  and  bayonet,  but  also  by  the  cannon, 
which  were  loaded  with  grape-shot,  and  beifig  excellently 
served,  did  great  execution.  Towards  evening  the  con- 
fusion among  them  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
all  probability  they  would  have  been  entirely  routed,  had 
they  not  been  favoured  with  the  approaching  darkness, 
as  well  as  by  a  particular  operation,  which  was  very  gal^ 
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lantly  performed.  One  of  the  Russian  generals  perceiv- 
ing the  fortune  of  the  day  turned  against  them^  rallied 
a  select  body  of  troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  impression 
<Mi  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians.  This  effort  di- 
verted their  attention  so  strongly  to  that  quarter,  that 
the  right  of  the  Russians  enjoyed  a  respite,  during  which 
they  retired  in  tolerable  order,  and  occupied  a  new  post 
on  the  right,  where  the  rest  of  their  forces  were  the 
more  easily  assembled.  In  this  battle  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  above  fifteen  thousand  men,  thirty-seven  co- 
lours, five  standards,  twelve  mortars,  the  greater  part  of 
their  baggage,  and  above  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
Among  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tor, were  several  general  officers,  and  a  good  numbey 
lost  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  victory  cost 
the  king  above  two  thousand  men,  including  some  offi* 
cers  of  distinction,  particularly  two  aides-de-camp,  who 
attended  his  own  person,  which  he  exposed  without 
scruple  to  all  the  perils  of  the  day.  It.  would  have  rcr 
dounded  still  more  to  his  glory,  had  he  put  a  stop  tp  the 
carnage ;  for,  after  all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  the 
wretched  Russians  were  hewn  down  without  mercy.  It 
must  be  owned,  ihdeed,  that  the  Prussian  soldiers  were^ 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  exasperated  against  this  enemy, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  the  country,  burned  the  vil- 
lages, ruined  the  peasants,  and  committed  many  horrid 
acts  of  barbarity,  which  the  practice  of  war  could  not 
authorize.*^    The  Prussian  army  passed  the  night  under. 

*  A  detail  of  the  craelties  comtnitted  by  those  barbarians  cannot  be 
read  withont  horror.  They  not  only  burned  a  great  number  of  villages^ 
but  they  ravished,  rifled,  mardered,  and  mutilated  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  ag^  or  sex,  without  any  other  provocation  or  incitement 
than  brutal  lust  and  wantonness  of  barbarity.  They  even  violated  the 
Kepulchres  of  the  dead,  which  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  most 
savage  nations.  At  Camin  and  Breckholtz  they  forced  open  the  graves 
and  sepulchral  vaults,  and  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  generals  Scblabem- 
dorf  and  Ruttz,  which  had  been  deposited  there.  But  the  collected  force 
of  their  vengeance  was  discharged  against  Custrin^  the  capital  of  the  New 
M»%he  of  Brandeoburgb,  situated  ht  the  conflux  of  the  Warta  and  th« 
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arms,  and  next  morning  the  cannonade  was  renewed 
against  the  enemy,  who,  nevertheless,  maintained  that 

Oder,  about  fifteen  English  miles  from  Frankfort  The  particulars  of  the 
disaster  that  befel  this  city,  are  pathetically  related  in  the  followlDg  ex- 
Iracts  from  a  letter  written  by  an  inhabitant  and  ey&-witnes8. 

'<  On  the  13th  of  August,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  sudden 
i-eport  was  spread  that  a  body  of  Russian  hussars  and  Cossacks  appeared 
in  sight  of  the  little  suburb.  All  the  people  wrre  immediately  in  motion, 
luid  the  wMc  city  was  filled  with  terrpr,  especialjy  as  we  were  certainly 
informed  that  the  whole  Russian  army  was  advancing  fromMeserick  and 
Konigswaldn,  by  the  way  of  Landsbcrg.  A  reinforcement  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  our  picquet-guard  in  the  suburb,  amoui^ting»  by  this  junc- 
tion, to  three  hundred  men,  who  were  soon  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  skirmish  lasted  from  four  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Puring  this  dis- 
pute, we  could  plainly  perceive  from  our  ramparts  and  church-steeples, 
several  persons  of  distinction  mounted  on  English  horses,  reconnoitring 
pur  fortification  through  perspective  glasses.  They  retired,  however,  when 
our  cannon  bfBgan  to  fire :  then  our  picquettook  possession  of  their  former 
post  in  the  suburb,  and  the  reinforcement  we  had  sent  from  the  city  ro- 
turned,  after  having  broken  down  the  bridge  pvcr  the  Oder.  Next  day 
count  Dohna,  who  commanded  the  army  near  Frankfort,  sent  in  a  rein- 
forcement of  four  battalions,  ten  squadrons,  and  a  small  body  of  hussars, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Scherlemmer.  The  bussars  and 
a  body  of  dragoons  were  added  to  the  picquet  of  the  little  suburb ;  the 
foyr  battalions  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Anger,  between  the  suburb 
and  fortification ;  and  the  rest  of  the  dragoons  remained  in  the  field  to 
pover  the  long  suburb.  General  Scherlemmer,  attended  by.  our  gover- 
nor, colonel  Schuck,  went  with  a  small  party  to  observe  the  enemy ;  but 
were  obliged  to  retire,,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Cossacks  to  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  next  morning,  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  inter- 
mingled with  the  dismal  shrieks  and  hideous  yelliugs  of  the  Cossacks  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  army.  Alarmed  at  this  horrid  noise,  I  ascended 
the  cbureb-steeple,  from  whence  1  beheld  the  whole  plain,  extending 
Irom  the  little  suburb  tp  tlie  forest,  covered  with  the  enemy's  troops,  and 
puf  light  horse,  supported  by  the  infantry,  engaged  in  different  places 
with  their  irregulars.  At  eight  I  descried  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infan- 
try, whose  van  consisted  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  advancing  towards 
Ibe  vineyard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had  raised  occasional 
liatteries  in  the  preceding  evening ;  from  these  they  now  played  on  opr 
picquet-guard  and  hussars,  who  were  obliged  to  retire.  They  then  fired, 
en  ricochet f  on  the  tents  and  baggage  of  the  four  battaliolis  encamped  on 
the  Anger,  who  were  also  compelled  to  retreat  Having  thus  cleared  the 
environs,  they  tlirew  into  the  city  such  a  number  of  bombs  and  red-hot 
bullets,  that  by  nine  in  the  morning  it  was  set  on  fire  in  .three  different 
l^laces;  and  the  streets  being  narrow,  burned  with  such  fiu-y,.  that  all  our 
endeavours  to  extinguish  it  proved  ineffectual.  At  this  time  the  whole 
jirtmosphcre  appeared  like  a  shower  of  fiery  rain  and  hail ;  and  the  misera-r 
^ifs  inhabitants  thought  of  nothing  but  saving  their  lives  by  lunping  into 
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position^  without  flinching-  On  the  27th,  tbeyseeroed 
determined  to  hazard  another  action^  and  even  attack 
the  conquerors :  instead  of  advancing,  however,  they 
took  the  route  of  Landsberg  ;  but  afterward  turned  off 
towards  Vietzel^  and  posted  themselves  between  the 

the  open  fields.  The  whole  place  was  filled  with  terror  and  oonsternft' 
tioir^  and  resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children^ who  raa 
about  in  the  utmost  distracUou,  exposed  to  the  shot  and  bomb-shells, 
which,  bursting,  tore  in  pieces  every  thinj^  that  stood  in  fheir  Way.  As  I 
led  my  wife,  with  a  young  child  ki  her  arms,  and  drove  tiie  rest  of  my 
children  and  servants  half  naked  before  me,  these  instruments  of  death 
and  devastation  fell  about  us  like  hail ;  but,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we  all 
escaped  unhurt.  Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  and  afi'ecting  tfaatr 
a  sight  of  the  wretched  people  flying  in  crowdi^  and  leaving  their  all  be* 
hind,  while  they  rent  the  sky  with  their  lamentations*  Many  women  o£ 
distinction  I  saw  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  almost  without  clothes, 
who  had  been  roused  from  their  beds,  and  ran  out  naked  into  the  streets. 
When  my  family  had  reached  the  open  plain,  I  endeavoured  to  return^ 
and  save  some  of  my  efiects ;  bat  I  could  net  force  my  way  through  a 
multitude  of  people,  thronging  out  at  the  gate,  some  sick  and  bed-ridden 
persons  being  carried  on  horseback  and  in  carria^s;  and  others  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  their  friends,  through  a  most  dreadful  scene  of  horror  and 
desolation.  A  great  number  of  families  from  the  open  country,  «nd  tlic 
defenceless  towns  in  Prussia  and  Pomcrania,  had  come  hither  for  shelter 
with  their  most  valuable  effects,  when  the  Russians  first  entered  the  king*» 
territories.  These,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are  all  ruined ;  and  many, 
who  a  few  days  ago  possessed  considerable  wealth,  ace  now  reduced  to 
the  utmost  indigeuce.  The  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  people  of  Custrtn ;  the  roads  were  filled  with  ol>j,cets  of 
misery;  and  nothing  was  seen  but  nakedness  and  despair;  nothing  heard 
but  the  cries  of  hunger,  fear,  and  distraction.  For  my  own  part,  I  stayed 
aTl  night  at  Geltz,  and  then  proceeded  for  Berlin.  Cuslrin  is  now  in  a  heap 
of  ruinv.  The  great  magazine,  the  governor's  house,  the  church,  the  pa- 
lace, the  store  and  artillery-houses,  in  a  word,  the  old  and  new  towns,  the 
suburbs,  and  all  the  bridges,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  nay,  after  the  ashes 
were  destroyed,*  the  piles  and  sterlings  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  writings  of  all  the  colleges,  together,  with  the  archives  of  the  country, 
were  totally  consumed,  together  with  a  prodigious  magazine  of  corn  and 
flour,  valued  at  four  millions  of  crowns.  The  cannon  in  the  arsenal  were 
air  melted;  and  all  the  loaded  bombs  and  cartridges,,  with  a  large  <|uan^ 
tity  of  gnnpowder,  went  off  at  once  with  a  most  horrid  explosion.  A^ 
great  number  of  the  inliabitants  are  missing,  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames,  or  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses;  or  to  have  been  suffocated  ia 
Bubterraneous  vaults  and  caverns,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  safety.'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  inhuman,, or  contrary  to  the  practice  of  a  gene- 
rous enemy,  than  such  vengeance  wreaked  upon  the  innoeent  inhabitants; 
for  the  Russians  did  not  begin  to  batter  the  fortifioations  until  ail  the  rest 
of  the  place  was  destroyed.    In  the  course  of  this  campaign^  the  Russian 
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river  Warta  and  that  Village.  Immediately  after  the 
battle,  general  Fermer/  who  had  received  a  slight  wound 
in  the  action,  sent  a  trumpet  with  a  letter  to  lieutenant- 
.  general  Dohna,  desiring  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two 
or  three  days  to  bury  the  dead,  and  take  care  of  the 
wounded ;  and  presenting  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the 
humble  request  of  general  Browne,  who  was  much 
Weakened  with  the  losff  of  blood,  that  he  might  have  a 
passport,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  be  removed  to  a 
place  where  he  should  find  such  accommodation  as  his 
situation  required.  In  answer  to  this  message,  count 
Dohna  gave  the  Russian  general  to  understand,  that  as 
his  Prussian  majesty  remained  master  of  the  field,  he 
would  give  the  necessary  orders  for  interring  the  dead, 
and  taking  care  of  the  wounded  on  both  sides :  he  re- 
fused a  suspension  of  arms,  but  granted  the  request  of 
general  Browne ;  and  concluded  his  letter  by  complain- 
ing of  the  outrages  which  the  Russian  troops  still  con- 
tinued to  commit,  in  pillaging  and  burning  the  king's 
villages. 

§  XXXVI.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  no  sooner  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  than  his  presence  was 
required  in  another.  When  he  quitted  Bohemia, 
mareschal  Daun,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
the  prince  de  Deuxponts,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
the  empire,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  surround 
the  king's  brother  prince  Henry,  who,  without  imme- 
diate succour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  preserve  his 
footing  in  Saxony.  The  Prussian  monarch,  therefore, 
determined  to  support  him  with  all  possible  expedition. 
In  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  he  began  his  march  from 

Cossacks  are  said  to  have  plaodered  and  barned  fourteen  large  towns  and 
two  hundred  Tillages,  and  wantonly  bntcbered  above  two  thousand  de- 
fenceless women  and  children.  Such  monsters  of  barbarity  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  human  nature,  and  banted  down  as 
wild  beasts  without  pity  or  cessation.  What  infamy  ought  those  powers 
to  incur,  who  employ  and  encourage  such  ruthless  barbarians  ? 

*  General  Fermer  was  of  Scottish  extract,  and  general  Browne  actu- 
ally a  native  of  North  Britain^ 
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Custrin  with  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-four  battalions 
and  great  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  pursued  his  route  with 
such  unwearied  diligence,  that  by  the  5th  day  of  Septem- 
ber he  reached  Torgau,  and  on  the  1 1  th  joined  his  bro- 
ther*     Mareschal  Daun  had  posted  himself  at  Sfolpen, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  preserve  an  easy 
eon\munication  with  the  army  of  the  empire,  encamped 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Koningstein,  to  favour  the 
operations  of  general  Laudohn,    who   had   advanced 
through  the  Lower  tusatia  to  the  frontiers  of  Branden- 
burgh ;  to  make  a  diversion  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Silesia,  where  a  body  of  Austrian  troops  acted  under  the 
command  of  the  generals  Haarache  and  De  Ville;  and  to 
interrupt  the  communication  between  prince  Henry  and 
the  capital  of  Saxony,     On  the  5  th  day  of  September, 
the  garrison  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Koningstein  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after  a  very  feeble 
resistance^  to  the  prince  de  Deuxponts,  who  forthwith 
took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Pirna.     When  the 
king  of  Prussia,  therefore,  arrived  at  Dresden,  be  found 
the  army  of  the  empire  in  this  position,  and  mareschal 
DauD  in  a  still  stronger,  situation  at  Stolpen,  with  bridges 
of  communication  thrown  over  the  Elbe,  so  that  he 
could  not  attack  them  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 
He  hadnoother  resolution  to  take,  but  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  cut  them  off  from  supplies  of  provision,  and  with 
this  view  he  marched  to  Bautzen,  which  he  occupied- 
This  motion  obliged  the  Austrian  general  to  quit  his 
camp  at  Stolpen,  but  he  chose  another  oC equal  strength 
at  Libau  ;  yet  he  afterward  advanced  to  Rittlitz,  that 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  seize  the  first  favouriable  occasion 
of  executing  the  resolution  he  had  formed  to  attack  the 
Prussians.     The  king  having  detached  general  Ratzow 
on  his  left,  to  take  possession  of  Weissenberg,  marched 
forwards  with  the  body  of  hi«  army,  and  posted  himself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hochkirchen,  after  having  dis- 
lodged the  Austrians  from  that  village.     Matters  were 
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nowbrought  to  such  a  delicate  crisis,  that  a  battle  seemed 
inevitable,  and  equally  desired  by  both  parties,  as  an 
event  that  would  determine  whether  the  Austrians 
should  be  obliged  to  retreat  for  winter-quarters  into 
Bohemia^  or  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground  in 
Saxony.  In  this  situation,  mareschal  Daun  resolved  to 
act  offensively  ;  and  formed  a  scheme  for  attacking. the 
right  flank  of  the  Prussians  by  surprise.  This  measure 
was  suggested  to  him  by  an  oversight  of  the  Prussians, 
who  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  heights  that  com- 
manded the  village  of  Hochkirchen,  which  was  only 
guarded  by  a  few  free  companies.  He  determined  to 
take  the  advantage  of  a  very  dark  night,  and  to  employ 
the  flower  of  his  whole  army  on  this  important  service, 
well  knowing  that  should  they  penetrate  through  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  Prussian  army  would 
be  disconcerted,  and  in  all  probability  entirely  ruined. 
Having  taken  his  measures  with  wonderful  secrecy  and 
circumspection,  the  troops  began  to  move  in  the  night 
between  the  13th  arid  14th  of  October,  favoured  by  a 
thick  fog,  which  greatly  increased  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  Their  first  care  was  to.  take  possession  of  the 
hill  that  commanded  Hochkirchen,  from  whence  they 
poured  down  upon  the  village,  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session, after  having  cut  in  pieces  the  free  companies 
posted  there.  The  action  began  in  this  quarter  about 
four  in  the  morning,  and  continued  several  hours  vnth 
great  fury  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  impetuous  efforts 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  the  confusion  occasioned 
among  the  Prussians  by  the  surprise,  a  vigorous  stand 
was  made  by  some  general  officers,  who,  with  admira-^ 
ble  expedition  and  presence  of  mind,  assembled  and  ar« 
ranged  the  troops  as  they  could  take  to  their  arms,  and 
led  them  up  to  the  attack  without  distinction  of  regi- 
ment, place,  or  precedence.  While  the  action  was  ob- 
stinately and  desperately  maintained  in  this  place,  amidst 
all  the  horrors  of  darkness,  carnage,  and  confusion,  the 
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king  being  alarmed,  exerted  all  his  personal  activity,  ad- 
dress, and  recollection,  in  drawing  regularity  from  dis- 
order, arranging  the  different  corpsj  altering  positions, 
reinforcing  weak  posts,  encouraging  the  soldiery,  and 
opposing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy ;  for  although  they 
made  their  chief  impression  upon  the  right,  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Hochkirchen,  mareschal  Daun,  in  order  to  divide 
the  attention  of  the  king,  made  another  attack  upon  the 
left,  which  was  with  difficulty  sustained,  and  effectually 
prevented  him  from  sending  reinforcements  to  the  right, 
where  mareschal  Keith,  under  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  chief  endeavours.     Thus 
the  battle  raged  till  nine  in  the  morning,  when  this 
gallant  officer  was  shot  through  the  heart.     Prince 
Francis  of  Brunswick  had  met  with  the  same  fate;  prince 
Maurice  of  Anhalt  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
many  others  were  either  slain  or  disabled.     As  the  right 
wing  had  been  surprised,  the  tents  continued  standing, 
and  greatly  embarrassed  them  in  their  defence.     The 
soldiers  had  never  been  properly  drawn  up  in  order;  the 
enemy  still  persevered  in  their  attack  with  successive 
reinforcements  and  redoubled  resolution ;  and  a  con- 
siderable- slaughter  was  made  by  their  artillery,  which 
they  had  brought  up  to  the  heights  of  Hochkirchen. 
All  these  circumstances  concurring,  could  not  fail  to  in- 
crease the  confiision  and  disaster  of  the  Prussians :  so 
that  about  ten,  the  king  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Do- 
breschutz,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  of  all  his 
tents,  and  part  of-his  baggage.     Nor  had  the  Austrian 
general  much  cause  to  boast  of  his  victory.     His  loss  of 
men  was  pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  :  and,  whatever  reputation  he  might  have  ac- 
quired in  foiling  that  enterprising  prince,  certainly  his 
design  did  not  take  effect  in  its  full  extent,  for  the  Prus- 
sians were  next  day  in  a  condition  to  hazard  another 
engagement.     The  king  of  Prussia  had  sustained  no 
damage  which  he  could  not  easily  repair,  except  the 
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death  of  mareschal  Keiths  which  was  doubtless  an  irre* 
parable  misfortune.^ 

*>  As  very  little  notioe  was  taken,  in  the  detail  publish^  by  authority, 
of  any  part  which  this  great  man  acted  in  the  battle  of  HochkircbeDs  :an4 
a  report  was  iodustriousiy  circulated  in  this  kingdom,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised in  his  tent,  naked,  and  half  asleep,  we  think  it  the  doty  of  a  candid 
historian  to  vindicate  his  memory  and  reputation  from  the  foul  aspersion 
thrown  by  the  perfidious  and  illiberal  hand  of  envious  malice,  or  else  con- 
trived to  screen  some  other  character  from  the  imputation  of  misconduct. 
The  task  we  are  enabled  to  perform  by  a  gentleman  of  candour  and  un- 
doubted credit,  who  learned  the  following  particulars  at  Berlin,  frpm  a 
person  that  was  eye-witness  of  the  whole  transaction.    Field-.mareschal 
Keith,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  the  very  day  that  preceded  the  battle, 
disapproved  Of  the  situation  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  remonstrated  to  the 
king  on  thM  subject.    In  consequence  of  his  advice,  a  certain  general  was 
sent  with  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  that  commanded 
the  village  of  Hochkirchen ;  but  by  some  fatality  he  miscarried.    Mares- 
obal  Keith  was  not  in  any  tent,  but  lodged  with  prince  Francis  of  Bruns- 
wick^ in  a  house  belonging  to  a  Saxon  major.    When  the  first  alarpn  wap 
given  in  the  night,  he  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  assembled  a  body  of 
the  nearest  troops,  and  marched  directly  to  the  place  that  was  attacked. 
The  Austrians  had  taken  possession  of  the  hill  which  the  Prussian  officer 
was  sent  to  occupy,  and  this  they  fortified  with  cannon :  then  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  vilhige  in  which  the  free  companies  of  Angineli 
had  been  posted.     Mareschal  Keith  immediately  conceived  the  design  of 
the  Austrian  general,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  this  place,  thither 
directed  all  his  e£forts.    He  in  person  led  on  the  troops  to  the  attack  of 
the  village,  from  whence  he  drove  the  enemy ;  but  being  overpowered 
by  numbers  continually  pouring  down  from  the  hills,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  in  his  turn.    He  rallied  his  men,  returned  to  the  .charge,  and.  re* 
gained  possession  of  the  place ;  being  again  repulsed  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments of  the  enemy,  he  made  another  effort,  entered  the  village  a  third 
time,  and,  finding  it  untenable,  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire.    Thus  he  kept 
the  Austrians  at  bay,  and  maintained  a  desperate  confiict  against  the 
flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  nine,  when  the 
Prussians  were  formed,  and  began  to  file  off  in  their  retreat.    During 
the  whole  dispute  he  rallied  his  troops  in  person,  charged  at  their  head, 
and  exposed  his  life  in  the  hottest  of  a  dreadful  fire,  like  a  private  captaii| 
of  grenadiers.    He  found  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  in  this  manner, 
the  better  to  remove  the  bad  effects  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed,  and 
in  order  to  inspirit  the  troops  to  their  utmost  exertion  by  his  voice,  pre- 
sence, and  example.     £ven  when  dangerously  wounded,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field  ;  but  continued  to  signalize  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  carnage  until  nine,  when  be  received  a  second  shot  in 
his  breast,  and  fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Tibay,  8iii]^ligliah 
volunteer,  who  had  attended  him  during  the  whole  campaign.    This^gen- 
tleman,  who  was  likewise  wounded,  applied  to  a  Prussian  officer  for  a  file 
of  men  to  remove  the  mareschal,  being  uncertain  whether  he  was  entirely 
deprived  of  life.    His  request  was  granted ;  but  thfl  3oidiev8»  in  advamung 
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§  XXXVII.  His  Prussian  majesty  remained  with  his 
army  ten  days  at  Dobreschutz,  during  which  he  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  Austrians  to  a  second  engagement ; 
but  count  Daun  declined  the  invitation^  and  kept  his 
forces  advantageously  posted  on  eminences  planted  with 
artillery.  His  aim  having  been  frustrated  at  Hochkirchen, 
where  he  fought  with  many  advantages  on  his  side,  he 
would  not  hazard  another  battle  upon  equal  terms,  with 
such  an  enterprising  enemy,  rendered  more  vigilant  by 
the  check  he  had  received,  already  reinforced  from  the 
army  of  prince  Henry,  and  eager  for  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  the  laurel  which  had  been  snatched  from  him  by 
the  wiles  of  stratagem,  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  valour. 
Count  Daun,  having  nothing^  more  to  hope  from  the 
active  operations  of  his  own  army,  contented  himself 
with  amusing  the  Prussian  monarch  in  Lusatia,  while 
the  Austrian  generals,  Harsche  and  De  Ville,  should 
prosecute  the  reduction  of  Neiss  and  Cosel,  in  Silesia, 
which  they  now  actually  invested.      As  the  Prussian 

to  the  spot,  were  coantermanded  by  another  officer.  He  afterward  spoke 
on  the  same  subject  to  one  of  the  Prussian  generals,  aGbrman  prince,  as 
he  chanced  to  pass  on  horseback :  when  Mr.  Tibay  told  him  the  field* 
mareschai  was  lying  wounded  on  the  field,  he  asked  if  his  wounds  were 
mortal ;  and  the  other  answering,  he  was  afraid  they  were,  the  prince 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  rode  off  without  farther  question.  The 
body  of  this  great  officer,  being  thus  shamefully  abandoned,  was  soon 
stripped  by  the  Austrian  stragglers,  and  lay  exposed  and  undistinguished 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  situation  it  was  perceived  by  count  Lasci, 
son  of  the  general  of  that  name,  with  whom  mareschai  Keith  had  served 
in  Russia.  This  young  count  had  been  the  mareschaKs  pupil,  and  re- 
yered  him  as  his  military  father  though  employed  in  the  Austrian  service. 
He  recognised  the  body  by  the  large  scar  of  a  dangerous  wound,  which  ge- 
neral Keith  had  received  in  his  thigh  at  the  siege  of  Ochzakow,  and  could 
not  help  bursting  into  tears  to  see  his  honoured  master  thus  extended  at 
bis  feet,  a  naked,  lifeless,  and  deserted  corpse.  He  forthwith  caused  the 
body  to  be  covered  and  interred.  It  was  afterward  taken  up,  and  de* 
cently  buried  by  the  curate  of  Hochkirchen ;  and,  finally,  removed  to 
Berlin  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bestowed  upon  it  those  fune- 
ral honours  that  were  due  to  the  dignified  rank  and  transcendent  merit 
of  the  deceased ;  merit  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  even  the 
Saxons  laniented  him  as  their  best  friend  and  patron,  who  protected  tbem 
.fr6m  violence  and  outrage,  even  while  he  acted  a  principal  part  in  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  dominion  of  his  sovereign. 
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monarch  could  not  spare  detachments  to  oppose  every 
different  corps  of  his  enemies  that  acted  against  him  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  resolved  to  makeup 
in  activity  what  he  wanted  in  number,  and,  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Neiss  in  person.  With  this  view  he 
decamped  from  Dobreschutz,  and,  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
marched  to  Gorlitz  without  the  least  interruption. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  towards  Silesia  with  his  usual 
expedition,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  and  ac- 
tivity of  general  Laudohn,  who  harassed  the  rear  of  the 
Prussians,  and  gained  some  petty  advantages  over  them. 
Count  Daun  not  only  sent  this  detached  corps  to  retard 
them  in  their  march  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  another 
route,  detached  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  army  of 
the  besiegers.  In  the  meantime,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  army  of  prince  Henry  in  Saxony  was 
considerably  weakened,  he  himself  marched  thither,  in 
hopes  of  expelling  the  prince  from  that  country,  and  re- 
ducing the  capital  in  the  king's  absence.  Indeed  his  de- 
signs were  still  more  extensive,  for  he  proposed  to  re- 
duce Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Torgau,  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  first  with  the  main  body  under  his  own  direction, 
the  second  by  the  army  of  the  empire  under  the  prince 
de  Deuxponts,  and  the  third  by  a  corps  under  general 
Haddick,  whilst  the  forces  directed  by  Laudohn  should 
exclude  the  king  from  Lusatia.  In  execution  of  this 
plan,  he  marched  directly  to  the  Elbe,  which  he  passed 
at  Pima,  and  advanced  to  Dresden,  which  he  hoped 
would  surrender  without  putting  him  to  the  trouble  of 
a  formal  siege.  The  army  of  prince  Henry  had  already 
retired  to  the  westward  of  this  capital  before  the  prince 
de  Deuxponts,  who  had  found  means  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  Leipsic,  and  even  invested  that  city. 
During  these  transactions,  general  Haddick  advanced 
against  Torgau. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  field-mareschal  count  Daun  ap- 
pearing on  the  6th  day  of  November  within  sight  of 
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Dresden,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  encamped 
next  day  at  Lockowitz,  and  on  the  8th  his  advanced 
troops  attacked  the  Prussian  hussars  and  independent 
battalions,  which  were  posted  at  Striessen  and  Gruene- 
wiese.  Count  Schmettau,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  apprehensive  that,  in 
the  course  of  skirmishing,  the  Austrian  troops  might 
enter  the  suburbs  pellmell,  posted  colonel  Itzenplitz, 
with  seven  hundred  men,  in  the  redoubts  that  surround- 
ed the  suburbs,  that  in  case  of  emergency  tlfiey  might 
support  the  irregulars  :  at  the  same  time,  as  the  houses 
that  constituted  the  suburbs  were  generally  so  high  as 
to  overlook  the  ramparts,  and  command  the  city,  he  pre- 
pared combustibles,  and  gave  notice  to  the  magistrates 
that  they  would  be  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  an  Austrian 
should  appear  within  the  place.  This  must  have  been 
a  dreadful  declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  sub- 
urbs, which  compose  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns 
in  Europe.  In  these  houses,  which  were  generally  lofty 
and  magnificent,  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  class  of 
people  resided,  and  here  a  number  of  artists  carried  on 
a  variety  of  curious  manufactures.  In  vain  the  magis- 
trates implored  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  the  Prus- 
sian governor,  and  represented,  in  the  most  submissive 
strain,  that  as  they  were  unconcerned  in  the  war,  they 
hoped  they  should  be  exempted  from  the  horrors  of  de- 
vastation. In  vain  the  royal  family,  who  remained  at 
Dresden,  conjured  him  to  spare  that  last  refuge  of  dis- 
tressed royalty,  and  allow  them  at  least  a  secure  resi- 
dence, since  they  were  deprived  of  every  other  comfort. 
He  continued  inflexible,  or  rather  determined  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  his  master,  which  indeed  he  could 
not  disobey  with  any  regard  to  his  own  safety.  On  the 
gth  day  of  November,  about  noon,  the  Austrian  van- 
guard attacked  the  advanced  post  of  the  garrison,  re- 
pelled the  hussars,  drove  the  independent  battalions  into 
the  suburbs,  and  forced  three  of  the  redoubts,  while  their 
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cannon  played  upon  the  town.  The  governor,  expect- 
ing a  vigorous  attack  next  day,  recalled  his  troops  within 
the  city,  after  they  had  set  fire  to  the  suburbs.  At  three 
in  the  morning  the  signal  was  made  for  this  terrible 
conflagration,  which  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  ashes  the 
beautiful  suburbs  of  Pima,  which  had  so  lately  flourished 
as  the  seat  of  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  the  ingenious  arts. 
Every  bosom  warmed  with  benevolence  must  be  affected 
at  the  recital  of  such  calamities.  It  excites  not  only  our 
compassion  for  the  unhappy  sufferers,  but  also  our  re- 
sentment against  the  perpetrators  of  such  enormity. 
Next  day  mareschal  Daun  sent  an  officer  to  count 
Schmettau,  with  a  message,  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  destruction  of  the  suburbs  in  a  royal  residence,  an 
act  of  inhumanity  unheard  of  among  Christians.  He 
desired  to  know  if  it  was  by  the  governor's  order  this 
measure  was  taken :  and  assured  him,  that  he  should 
be  responsible,  in  his  person,  whatever  outrages  had 
been  or  might  be  committed  against  a  place  in  which  a 
royal  family  resided.  Schmettau  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  orders  to  defend  the  town  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  preservation  of  what  remained 
depended  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  his  excellency ;  for,  ^ 
should  he  think  proper  to  attack  the  place,  he  (the  go- 
vernor) would  defend  himself  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  street  to  street,  and  even  make  his  last  effort  in  the 
royal  palace,  rather  than  abandon  the  city.  He  excused 
the  destruction  of  the  suburbs  as  a  necessary  measure, 
authorized  by  the  practice  of  war ;  but  he  would  have 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  this  step  to  the  laws 
of  eternal  justice,  and  far  less  to  the  dictates  of  common 
humanity.  Indeed,  if  the  scene  had  happened  in  an 
enemy's  country,  or  if  no  other  step  could  have  saved 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  himself  and  his  garrison,  such 
a  desperate  remedy  might  have  stood  excused  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  occu- 
pied a  neutral  city,  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  ^ 
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dther  povver  and  authority  but  that  which  he  derived 
from  illegal  force  and  violence  ;  nor  was  he  at  all  re- 
dhfced  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  place  to  his  own 
safety,  inasmuch  as  he  might  have  retired  unmolested, 
by  virtue  of  an  honourable  capitulation,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  demandi  Whether  the  peremptory 
order  of  a  superior  Will,  in  foro  conscientice^  justify  an 
officer  who  hath  committed  an  illegal  or  inhuman  ac- 
tion, is  a  question  that  an  English  reader  will  scarce 
leave  to  the  determination  of  a  German  casuist  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men  in  his  retinue. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  Mr.  Ponickau,  the  Saxon  minister, 
immediately  after  this  tragedy  was  acted,  without  waiting 
for  his  master's  orders,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  complaining  of  it  as  an  action  reserved 
for  the  history  of  the  war  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
kindled  in  Germany,  to  be  transmitted  to  future  ages. 
He  affirmed,  that,  in  execution  of  Schmettau's  orders, 
the  soldiers  had  dispersed  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
thte  Pirha  and  Witchen  suburbs,  broke  open  the  houses 
and  shops,  set  fire  to  the  combustibles,  added  fresh  fuel, 
and  then  shut' the  doors ;  that  the  violence  of  the  flames 
vVas  kept  up  by  red-hot  balls  fired  into  the  houses  and 
^bng  the  streets ;  that  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who 
forsook  their  burning  houses,  were  slain  by  the  fire  of 
the  cannon  and  small  arms ;  that  those  who  endeavoured 
to  save  their  persons  and=  effects  were  pushed  down  and 
destroyed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  post- 
ed' in  the  streets  for  that  purpose :  he  enumerated  par- 
ticular instances  of  inhuman  barbarity,  and  declared  that 
a  great  number  of  people  perished,  either  amidst  the 
flames,  or  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  The  destruc- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  elegant  houses,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  were  circumstances  in  them- 
selves so  deplorable,  as  to  need  no  aggravation  ;  but  the 
account  of  the  Saxon  minister  was  shamefully  exag- 
gerated, and  all  the  particular  instances  of  cruelty  false 
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in  every  circumstance.  Baron  Plotho,  the  minister  of 
Brandenburgh^  did  not  fail  to  answer  every  article  of  the 
Saxon  memorial,  and  refute  the  particulars  therein  al- 
leged, in  a  fair  detail,  authenticated  by  certificates  ^nder 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  principal  in* 
habitants  of  Dresden.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of 
this  defence  or  vindication  was  the  conclusion,  in  which 
the  baron  solemnly  assured  the  diet,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia,  from  his  great  love  to  mankind,  always  felt  the 
greatest  emotion  of  soul,  and  the  most  exquisite  concern, 
at  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  devastation  of  cities  and 
countries,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  by  which  so  many 
thousand  fellow-creatures  were  overwhelmed ;  and  that 
if  his  sincere  and  honest  inclination  to  procure  peace  to 
Germany,  his  dear  country,  had  met  with  the  least. re- 
gard, the  present  war,  attended  with  such  bloodshed  and 
desolation,  would  have  been  prevented  and  avoided.  He 
therefore  declared,  that  those  who  excited  the  present 
troubles,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing,  threw  oil  upon 
the  flames,  must  answer  to  God  for  the  seas  of  blood  that 
had  been  and  would  be  shed,  for  the  devastation  of  .so 
many  countries,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  so  many  innocent 
individuals.  Such  declarations  cost  nothing  to  those 
hardened  politicians,  who,  feeling  no  internal  check,  are 
determined  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  the  motives 
of  rapacity  and  ambition.  It  would  be  happy,  however, 
for  mankind,  were  princes  taught  to  believe,  that  there 
is  really  an  omnipotent  and  all-judging  Power,  that  will 
exact  a  severe  account  of  their  conduct,  and  punish  th^m 
for  their  guilt,  without  any  respect  to  their  persons ;  that 
pillaging  a  whole  people  is  more  cruel  than  robbing  a 
single  person ;  and  that  the  massacre  of  thousands  is,  at 
least,  as  criminal  as  a  private  murder, 

§  XXXIX.  While  count  Daun  was  employed  in 
making  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
the  king  of  Prussia  proceeded  in  his  march  to  Neiss, 
which  was  completely  invested  on  the  3d  day  of  October. 
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The  operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  with  gredt 
vigour  by  the  Austrian  general  De  Harsche,  and  the 
place  was  as  vigorously  defended  by  the  Prussian  gover- 
nor Theskau,  till  the  1st  day  of  November,  when  the 
Prussian  monarch  approached,  and  obliged  the  besiegers 
to  abandon  their  enterprise.  M.  de  Harsche  having 
raised  the  siege,  th^  king  detached  general  Fouquet  with 
a  body  of  troops  across  the  river  Neiss,  and  immediately 
the  blockade  of  Cosel  was  likewise  abandoned.  De 
Harsche  retired  to  Bohemia,  and  De  Ville  hovered  about 
Jagernsdorf.  The  fortress  of  Neiss  was  no  sooner  re- 
lieved, than  the  king  of  Prussia  began  his  march  on  his 
return  to  Saxony,  where  his  immediate  presence  was  re- 
quired. At  the  same  time,  the  two  bodies  under  the 
generals  Dohna  and  Wedel  penetrated  by  different  routes 
into  that  country.  The  former  had  been  left  at  Custrin, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Russians,  who  had  by  this 
time  retreated  to  the  Vistula,  and  even  crossed  that  river 
at  Thorn,  and  the  other  had,  during  the  campaign, 
observed  the  Swedes,  who  had  now  entirely  evacuated 
the  Prussian  territories,  so  that  Wedel  was  at  liberty  to 
co-operate  with  the  king  in  Saxony.  He  accordingly 
marched  to  Torgau,  the  siege  of  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  general  Haddick,  who  was  re- 
pulsed by  Wedel,  and  even  pursued  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eulenbourg.  Wedel,  being  afterward  joined 
by  Dohna,  drove  him  from  thence  with  considerable  loss, 
and  then  raised  the  siege  of  Leipsic.  Meanwhile,  the 
king  prosecuted  his  march  towards  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
driving  before  him  the  body  of  Austrian  troops  under 
Laudohn,  who  retreated  to  Zittau.  On  the  10th  day  of 
November  count  Daun  retired  from  Dresden,  and  with 
the  army  of  the  empire  fell  back  towards  Bohemia ;  and 
on  the  20th  the  king  arrived  in  that  city,  where  he  ap- 
proved of  the  governor's  conduct.  The  Russian  general, 
foreseeing  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  during  the  winter  in  Pomerania,  unless  he  could 
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dccure  some  sea-port  on  the  Baltic,  by  Which  he  might 
be  supplied  with  provisions,  detached  general  Palmbach, 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  besiege  the  town  of  Cd- 
berg^  an  inconsiderable  place,  very  meanly  fortified.  It 
was  accordingly  invested  on  the  3d  day  of  October ;  but 
the  besiegers  were  either  so  ill  provided  with  proper  im- 
plements, or  so  little  acquainted  with  operations  of  this 
nature,  that  the  garrison,  though  feeble,  maintained  the 
place  against  all  their  attacks  for  six-and- twenty  days ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  they  abandoned  their  enterprise, 
and  cruelly  ravaged  the  open  country  in  their  retreat. 
Thus,  by  the  activity  and  valour  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
his  generals,  and  officers,  six  sieges  were  raised  almost  at 
the  same  period,  namely,  those  of  Colberg,  Neiss,  Cosel, 
Torgau,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden. 

§  XL.  The  variety  of  fortune  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  was 
very  remarkable ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  were  altogether  without  exam- 
ple. In  the  former  campaign,  we  were  dazded  with  the 
lustre  of  his  victories ;  in  this  we  admire  his  fortitude 
and  skill  in  stemming  the  diflTerent  torrents  of  adversity, 
and  rising  superior  to  his  evil  fortune.  Orte  can  hardly 
without  astonishment  recollect,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  invaded  Moravia,  invested  Olmutz,  and^ 
wa^  obliged  to  relinquish  that  design ;  that  he  marched 
through  an  enemy's  country,  in  the  face  of  a  great  army, 
which^  though  it  harassed  him  in  his  retreat,  could-  not, 
in  a  robte  of  a  hundred  miles,  obtain  any  advantage 
over  him ;  that  in  spite  of  his  disaster  at  Olmutz,  and 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  march,  he  penetrated  into  Bo^ 
hernia,  droye  the  enemy  from  Koningsgratz,  executed 
another  dangerous  and  fatiguing  march  to  the  Oder,  de- 
feated a  great  army  of  Russians,  and  returned  by  the  way 
of  Saxony,  from  whence  he  drove  the  Austrian  and  im- 
perial armies;  that  after  his  defeat  at  Hochkirchen, 
where  he  lost  two  of  his  best  generals,  and  was  obliged 
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to  leave  his  tents  standing,  he  baffled  the  vigilance  and 
superior  number  of  the  victorious  army,  rushed  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  invaded  by  an  Austrian 
army,  which  he  compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation 
from  that  province  ;  that,  with  the  same  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion, he  wheeled  about  to  Saxony,  and  once  more  res- 
cued it  from  the  hands  of  his  adversaries ;  that  in  one 
campaign  he  made  twice  the  circuit  of  his  dominiotis,  re- 
lieved them  all  in  their  tiirns,  and  kept  all  his  possessions 
entire  against  the  united  efforts  of  numerous  armies,  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  consummate  skill  and  undaunted  re- 
solution. His  character  would  have  been  still  more  com- 
plete, if  his  moderation  had  been  equal  to  his  courage ; 
but  in  this  particular  we  cannot  applaud  his  conduct. 
Incensed  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  enemies,  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  done  him  no 
injury;  and  the  cruelties  which  the  Russians  had  com- 
mitted in  his  dominions  were  retaliated  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Saxony.  In  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  president  of  the  Prussian  military  directory 
sent  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Leipsic,  requiring  them, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  pay  a  new  contribution  of  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  to  begin  immediately  with 
the  payment  of  one-third  part,  on  pain  of  military  exe- 
cution. In  answer  to  this  demand,  the  magistrates  re- 
presented, that  the  city  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
enormous  contributions  already  raised,  was  absolutely  in- 
capable of  furnishing  farther  supplies ;  that  the  trade 
was  stagnated  and  ruined,  and  the  inhabitants  so  impo- 
verished, that  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  ordinary 
taxes.  This  remonstrance  made  no  impression;  At 
five  in  the  morning  the  Prussian  soldiers  assembled,  and 
were  posted  in  all  the  streets,  squares,  market-places, 
cemeteries,  towers,  and  steeples ;  then  the  gates  being 
shut,  in  order  to  exclude  the  populace  of  the  "suburbs 
from  the  city,  the  senators  were  brought  intd  the  town- 
hall,  and  accosted  by  general  Hauss,  who  told  them,  the 
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king  his  master  would  have  money ;  and^  if  they  refused 
to  part  with  it,  the  city  should  be  plundered.  To  this 
peremptory  address  they  replied  to  this  effect : — ^^  We 
have  no  more  money, — we  have  nothing  left  but  life ; 
and  we  recommend  ourselves  to  the  king's  mercy.**  In 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  dispositions  were  made 
for  giving  up  the  city  to  be  plundered.  Cannon  were 
planted  in  all  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  remain  within  doors,  and  every  house  resounded  with 
dismal  cries  and  lamentations.  The  dreaded  pillage, 
however,  was  converted  into  a  regular  exaction.  A  party 
of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  subaltern,  went  from  house 
to  house,  signifying  to  every  burgher,  that  he  should 
produce  all  his  specie,  on  pain  of  immediate  pillage  and 
massacre ;  and  every  inhabitant  delivered  up  his  all  with- 
out farther  hesitation.  About  six  in  the  evening,  the 
soldiers  returned  to  their  quarters ;  but  the  magistrates 
were  detained  in  confinement,  and  all  the  citizens  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  consternation.  Happy 
Britain,  who  knowest  such  grievances  only  by  report ! 
When  the  king  of  Prussia  first  entered  Saxony,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  declared  he  had  no  design  to 
make  a  conquest  of  that  electorate,  but  only  to  keep  it 
as  a  depositum  for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions, 
until  he  could  oblige  his  enemies  to  acquiesce  in  reason- 
able terms  of  peace ;  but  upon  his  last  arrival  at  Dresden, 
he  adopted  a  new  resolution.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, the  Prussian  directory  of  war  issued  a  decree  to 
the  deputies  of  the  states  of  the  electorate,  demanding  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour  and  forage,  according  to  the 
convention  formerly  settled :  at  the  same  time  signifying, 
that  though  the  king  of  Prussia  had  hitherto  treated  the 
electorate  as  a  country  taken  under  his  special  protection, 
the  face  of  affairs  was  now  changed  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  for  the  future  he  would  consider  it  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  conquered  country.  The  Russians  had 
seized  in  Prussia  all  the  estates  and  effects  belonging  to 
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the  king  s  officers :  a  retaliation  was  now  made  upon  the 
effects  of  the  Saxon  officers,  who  served  in  the  Russian 
army.     Seals  were  put  upon  all  the  cabinets  containing 
papers  belonging  to  the  privy-counsellors  of  his  Polish 
majesty,  and  they  themselves  ordered  to  depart  for  War- 
saw at  a  very  short  warning.     Though  the  city  had  been 
impoverished  by  former  exactions,  aind  very  lately  sub- 
jected to  military  execution,  the  king  of  Prussia  demanded 
fresh  contributions,  and  even  extorted  them  by  dint  of 
severities  that  shock  humanity.     He  surrounded  the 
exchange  with  soldiers,  and  confining  the  merchants  to 
straw  beds  and  naked  apartments,  obliged  them  to  draw 
bills  for  very  large  sums  on  their  foreign  correspondents ; 
a  method  of  proceeding  much  more  suitable  to  the  des« 
potism  of  a  Persian  sophi  towards  a  conquered  people 
who  professed  a  different  &ith,  than  reconcilable  to  the 
character  of  a  Protestant  prince  towards  a  peaceable  na* 
tion  of  brethren,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the 
common  ties  of  neighbourhood  and  religion.     Even  if 
they  had  acted  as  declared  enemies,  and  been  subdued 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  excesses  of  war  on  the  side 
of  the  conqueror  ought  to  have  ceased  with  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  conquered,  who,  by  submitting  to  his  sway, 
would  have  become  his  subjects,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  a  claim  to  his  protection.    To  retaliate  upon  the 
Saxons,  who  had  espoused  no  quarrel,  the  barbarites 
committed  by  the  Russians,  with  whom  he  was  actually 
at  war ;  and  to  treat  as  a  conquered  province  a  neutral 
country,  which  his  enemies  had  entered  by  violence,  and 
been  obliged  to  evacuate  by  force  of  arms,  was  a  species 
of  conduct  founded  on  pretences  which  overturn  all  right, 
and  confound  all  reason. 

^  XLI.  Having  recorded  all  the  transactions  of  the 
campaign,  except  those  in  which  the  Swedes  were  con- 
cerned, it  now  remains  that  we  should  particularize  the 
progress  which  was  made  in  Pomerania  by  the  troops  of 
that  nation^  under  the  command  of  count  Hamilton. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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year,  the  Prussian  general  Lehwald  had  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  the  whole  province  except  Stralsund,  which 
was  likewise  invested.  This,  in  ^11  probability,  would  have 
been  besieged  in  form,  had  not  Lehwald  resigned  th6  com- 
mand of  the  Prussians,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
infirmities,  and  his  successor  count  Dohna  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Russian 
army  on  the  other  side  of  Pomerania.  The  blockade  of 
Stralsund  being  consequently  raised,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  entirely  evacuated  by  the  Prussians,  the  Swedish 
troops  advanced  again  from  the  isle  of  Rugen,  to  which 
they  had  retired ;  but  the  supplies  and  reinforcements 
they  expected  from  Stockholm  were  delayed  in  such  a 
manner,  either  from  a  deficiency  in  the  subsidies  promised 
by  Fmnce,  or  from  the  management  of  those  who  were 
averse  to  the  war,  that  great  part  of  the  season  was 
elapsed  before  they  undertook  any  important  enterprise. 
Indeed,  while  they  lay  encamped .  under  the  cannon  of 
Stralsund,  waiting  for  these  supplies,  their  operations 
were  retarded  by  the  explosion  of  a  whole  ship-load  of 
gunpowder  intended  for  their  use  :  an  event  imputed  to 
the  practices  of  the  Prussian  party  in  Sweden,  which  at 
this  period  seemed  to  gain  ground,  and  even  threatened 
a  change  in  the  ministiy.  At  length  the  reinforcement 
arrived  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  their  generri 
seemed  determined  to  act  with  vigour.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  his  army  being  put  in  motion,  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  dislodge  the  few  Prussian  troops  that 
were  left  at  Anclam,  Demmin,  and  other  places,  to  guard 
that  frontier;  and  they  retreated  accordingly.  Count 
Hamilton  having  nothing  farther  to  oppose  him  in  the 
field,  in  a  very  little  time  recovered  all  Swedish  Pome- 
rania, and  even  made  hot  incursions  into  the  Prussian 
territories.  Meanwhile,  a  combined  fleet  of  thirty- three 
Russian  and  sev^n  Swedish  ships  of  war  appeared  in  the 
Baltic,  and  anchored  4)etween  the  isles  of  Dragoe  and 
Amagh ;  bnt  they  neither  landed  troops  nor  committed 
bostilit^i^^     'Pie  JSwedish  general  advanced  as  far  as 
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FehrbeUin,  sent  out  parties  that  raised  contributions 
ivithin  five-and-twenty  miles  of  Berlin,  and  threw  the  in- 
habitants of  that  capital  into  the  utmost  consternation. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  at  their  progress,  dispatched 
general  Wedel  from  Dresden,  with  a. body  of  troops  that 
Wf^XG  augmented  on  their  march  ;  so  that,  on  the  20tli 
of  September,  he  found  himself  at  Berlin  with  eleven 
thousand  effective  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  pro- 
ceeded, against  count  ELamilton,  while  the  prince  of  Be- 
veacn,  with  five  thousand,  advanced  on  the  other  side  from 
Stetin.  At  their  approach  the  Swedish  commander  re- 
tij?ed,after  having  left  a  garrison  of  fourteen  hundred  men 
at  sFehrbellin,  in  order  to  retard  the  Prussians,  andsecure 
the.retreat  oihis  army.  The  place  was  immediately  at- 
tacked by  general  Wedel ;  and  though  ftbe  JSwedes  dis*- 
puted  the  ground  from  house. to  house  with  uncommon 
obstinacy,  he  at  last  drove  them  out  of  the 'town,  with 
the  loss  of  one  half  of  their  number  either  killed  or  taken 
prijsoners.  The  body  of  the  Swedish  army,  without  ha- 
zarding 5ny  other  action,  immediately  evacuated  the 
Prussian  territories,  and  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
qf  Stralsund,  intending  to  take  winter- quarters  in  the  isle 
of  Rugen.  Count  Hamilton,  either  disgusted  at  the  re- 
^^trictions  he  had  been  laid  under,  or  finding  himself  un- 
able to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  might  redound  tothead^^ 
vantage  of  his  reputation,  threw  up  his  command,  retired 
from  the.  army,  and  resigned  all  his  other  employ  men  t§. 
§  XLII.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  not  only  favoured 
by  a  considerable  party  in  Sweden,  but  he  had  also  raided 
a  strong  interest  in  Poland,  among  such  palatines  as  had 
always  opposed  the  measures  af  the  reigning  femily. 
These  were  now  reinforced  by  many  patriots,  who 
dreaded.the  vicinity,  an4  suspected  *the  designs  of  the 
Bussian  army.  The  diet  of  the. republic  was  qpened  on 
the  i2d  day  of  November ;  and,  after  warm  debates,  M- 
Malachowski  was  unanimoiisly  elected  mareschal ;  but 
j(io:8Qonfir  had  the  chambers  of  nuncios  begun  their  ;de* 
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liberations,  than  a  number  of  voices  were  raised  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Russian  troops^  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Poland;  and  heavy  complaints  were 
made  of  the  damages  sustained  from  their  cruelty  and 
rapine.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  appease  these  cla- 
mours ;  and  many  were  prevailed  upon  to  refer  these 
grievances  to  the  king  in  senate ;  but  when  this  difficulty 
seemed  almost  surmounted,  Padhorski,  the  nuncio  of 
Volhinia,  stood  up,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit any  other  point  to  be  discussed  in  the  diet,  while  the 
Russians  maintained  the  least  footing  within  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic.  Vain  were  all  the  attempts  of  the 
courtiers  to  persuade  and  mollify  this  inflexible  patriot ; 
he  solemnly  protested  against  their  proceedings,  and 
hastily  withdrew ;  so  that  the  mareschal  was  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  assembly,  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  senatus 
concilium,  to  concert  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
present  conjuncture.  The  king  of  Poland  was,  on  this 
occasion,  likewise  disappointed  in  his  views  of  providing 
for  his  son,  prince  Charles,  in  the  dutchy  of  Courland. 
He  had  been  recommended  by  the  court  of  Russia,  and 
even  approved  by  the  states  of  that  country ;  but  two 
difficulties  occurred.  The  states  declared,  they  could 
not  proceed  to  a  new  election  during  the  life  of  their 
former  duke  count  Biron,  who  was  still  alive,  though  a 
prisoner  in  Siberia,  unless  their  dutchy  should  be  declared 
vacant  by  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  that  country,  no  prince  could  be  elected 
until  he  should  have  declared  himself  of  the  Augsburgh 
confession.  His  Polish  majesty,  however,  being  deter- 
mined to  surmount  all  obstacles  to  his  son's  interest, 
ordered  count  Malachowski,  high-chancellor  of  Poland, 
to  deliver  to  prince  Charles  a  diploma,  by  which  the  king 
granted  permission  to  the  states  of  Courland  to  elect  that 
prince  for  their  duke,  and  appointed  the  day  for  his  elec- 
tion and  instalment ;  which  accordingly  took  place  in 
the  month  of  January,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of 
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.many  Polish  grandees^  who  persisted  in  affirming  that 
.the  king  had  no  power  to  grant  such  permission  without 
the  consent  of  the  diet.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  cam- 
paign had  produced  no  revolutions  in  the  several  systems 
:  adopted  by  the  diflferent  powers  in  Europe.  The  cza- 
rina, who  in  the  month  of  June  had  signified  her  senti- 
ments and  designs  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  in. a  de- 
claration delivered  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  at  Peters- 
hurgh,  seemed  now,  more  than  ever,  determined. to  act 
vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary, 
apd  the  unfortunate  king  of  Poland,  who  still  resided  at 
Warsaw.  The  court  of  Vienna  distributed  among  the 
imperial  ministers  at  the  several  courts  of  the  empire^ 
copies  of  a  rescript,  explaining  the  conduct  of  her  gene- 
rals since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  conclud- 
ing with  expressions  of  self-approbation, to  this  efFedt: 
**  Though  the  issue  of  the  campaign  be  not  as  yet  en- 
tirely Siatisfactory,  and  such  as  might  be  desired,  the  im- 
perial court  enjoys,  at  least,  the  sincere  satisfaction  of 
reflecting,  that,  according  to  the  change  of  circumstances, 
>t  instantly  took  the  most  vigorous  resolutions;  that  it 
was  never  deficient  in  any  thing  that  might  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the. common,  cause,  and  is  now  employed 
in  making  preparations,  from  which  the  most  happy 
(consequences  may  be  expected." 
;  §  XLIII.  We  have  already  hinted  at  a  decree  of  the 
Aulic  council  of  the  empire,  published  in  the  month  of 
August,  enjoining  all  directors  of  circles,  all  imperial 
toyrns,  apd  the  noblesse  of  the  empire,  to  transmit  to 
Vienna  an  exact  list  of  all  those  who  had  disobeyed  the 
ayocatoria  of  the  empire,  and  adhered  to  the  rebellion: 
raised  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh ;  that  their  re- 
venues might  be  sequestrated,  and  themselves  punished 
in  their  honours^  persons,  and  eflfects.  As  the  elector: 
of  Hanover  was  plainly  pointed  out,  and,  indeed,  ex^» 
pressly  mentioned  in  this  decree,  the  %mg  of  Grtat 
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Britain^  by  the  hands  of  bfapon  Gemmege^v  hts  elector^ 
minister,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  month  of  November,  enumerating  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  exerted  himself,  ^id  even  exposed 
bis  life,  for  the  preservation  ^nd  aggrandisement  of  the 
house  of  Austria.     In  return  for  these  important  ser- 
vices, he  observed,  that  the  empress-queen  had  refused 
him  the  assistance  stipulated  in  treaties  against  an  in- 
vasion planned  by  France,  whose  hatred  he  had  drawn 
upon  himself  by  his  friendship  to  that  princess ;  and  his 
imperial  majesty  even  denied  him  the  dictatorial  letters 
which  he  solicited ;  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  signed 
a  tr^ty  with  the  crown  o(  France,  in  which  it  was  3ti^ 
pulated  that  the  French  troops  should  pass  the  We^r^ 
and  invade  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  troops  of  fbe  empress-queen,  who  ravaged 
his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  with  greater  cruelty 
than  even  the  French  had  practised ;  and  the  same  duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Dettingen  m 
the  defence  of  her  imperial  majesty,  was  obliged  to  fight 
at  Hastenbeck  against  the  troops  of  that  very  princess, 
in  defence  of  his  father'^  dominions ;  that  she  sent  com- 
missaries to  Hanover,  who  shared  with  the  crown  of 
Frapoe  the  contributions  extorted  from  that  electorate : 
rejected  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  dismissed  from  her 
court  the  minister  of  Bruaswick-Lunenbourg;  that  his 
imperial  majesty,  who  had  sworn  to  protect  the  empire^ 
and  oppose  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  destined  to 
oppress  any  of  the  states  of  Germany,  afterward  re- 
quired the  king  o^  England  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  countries  whidi  they  occupied,  that  the  French 
army  might  again  have  free  passage  into  his  .German 
dominioi)s :  that  the  emperor  bad  recalled  these  troops, 
released  them  froiri  their  allegiance  to  their  so vereign^ 
enjoined -them  ^o  abandon  their  pbsts,  their  colours,  and 
the  service  in*  which  they  were  embarked,  on  p^in  of 
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being  punished  in  body,  honour,  and  estate;  atid  that 
the  king  of  England  himself  was  threatened  with  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  He  took  notice,  that,  in  quality  of 
elector,  he  had  been  accused  of  refusing  to  concur  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet  taken  in  the  preceding  year^ 
of  entering,  into  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  yAr^ 
ing  his  tr<K>ps  to  the  armies  of  that  prince,  employing 
auxiliaries  belonging  to  the  states  of  the  empre,  send- 
ing English  forces  into  Germany,  where  they  had  taken 
possession  of  Embden,  and  exacting  contributions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany.  In  answer  to  these  imputa- 
tions^ he  alleged,  that  he  could  not,  consistent  with  his 
own  safety,  or  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  ooncur 
with  a  niajority,  in  joining  his  troops,  which  were  inv- 
mediately  necessary  for  his  own  defence,  to  those  which, 
from  the  arbitrary  views  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  were 
led  against  his  friend  and  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  a 
prince  who  did  not  belong  to  the  generality  of  the  em^ 
pire,  and  on  whom  the  command  had  been  qonlerred, 
without  a  previous  conclusum  c^  the  Germanic  body ; 
that,  with  respect  to  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  had  a  right,  when  deserted  by  his  former  allies,  to 
seek  assistance  wheresoever  it  could  be  procured ;  and 
surely  no  just  ground  of  complaint  could  be  offered 
^igainst  that  which  his  Prussian  majesty  lent,  to  deliver 
the  electoral  states  of  Brunswick,  as  well  as  those  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  Hesse,  and  Buokebourg,  from 
the  oppressions  of  their  common  ^[lemy .  Posterity,  he 
saidj  would  hardly  believe,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
troops  of  Austria,  the  Palatinate,  and  Wirtemberg,  were 
engaged  to  invade  the  countries  of  the  empire,  other 
members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  employed  auxili- 
aries in  their  defence,  should  be  threatened  with  out<- 
lawry  and  sequestration.  He  owned  th^t,  in  quality  of 
king,  he  had  sent  over  English  troops  to  Germany,  and 
taken  possesaion  of  Embd^n;  stepfe  for  which  be  wds 
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accountable  to  no. power  upon. earth,  although  the  con- 
''.stitutions.of  the  empire  permit  the  co-estates  to  make 
use  of  foreign  trocqps,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of.  in* 
,va3ion.  or  conquest  in  Germany,  but  for  their  defence 
and  preservatipn.  He  also  acknowledged  that  he  had 
resented  the  conduct,  and  chastised  the  injustice,  of 
thps^  co-estates  whp  had  assisted  his  enemies,  and  helped 
to  ravage  his  dominions :  inferring,  that  if  the  crown  of 
France  was  free  to  pillage  the  estates  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  because 
they  had  supplied  the  king  of.  England  with  auxiliaries ; 
if  the  empress-queen  had  a  right  to  appropriate  to  herself 
b^lf  of  the  contributions  raised  by  the  French  king  in 
.these. countries  ;.  surely. his  Britannic, majesty  had  an 
equal  right  to  make  those  feel  .the  burden  of  the  war 
who  had  favoured  the  unjust  enterprises  of  his  enemies. 
^Jie  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  diet,  after  having  duly 
coi>side:red;  these,  circumstances,  would,  by  way  of  ad- 
yiQe,  propose  to  his  imperial  majesty  that  he  shouldannul 
his  ntost, inconsistent  mandates,  and  not  only  take  ef^ 
fectual  measures  to  protect  the  electorate  and  its  -allies, 
but  also,  give  orders  for  commencing  against  the  em-p 
pr^s^-queen,  as.  archduchess  of  Austria^  the  elector  pa^ 
latine,  and. the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  such  proceedings 
as  she  wanted  to  enforce  against  his  Britannic  majesty, 
'  elector  of  Brunswick  -Lunenbourg.  For  this,  purpose, 
the  minister  now  requested  their  excellencies  to  ask  im- 
mediately the  necessary,  instructions  for  their  principal& 
Tbe  rest  of  this  long  memorial,  contained  a  justification 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  conduct  in  deviating  from. the 
papitulation  of  Closter-Seven ;  with  a  refutation  of  the 
.arguments  adduced,  and  a  retortion  of  the  .reproaches 
levelled  against  the  king  of  England,  in  the  paper  or 
ipanifesto  composed,. and.  published  under  the  direction 
of  ^he  Fren«h  ministry,  and  .entitled, .  "A.paralleldf 
the  conduct,  of  the  king^  of  France  with  that;  of  the 
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king  of  England^  relative  to  the  breach  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Cbster-Seven  by  the  Hanoverianis."  But 
to  this  invective  a  more  circumstantial  answer  was 
published :  in  which,  among  other  curious  particulars^ 
the  letter  of  expostulation/  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Prussian  monarch  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  after  the  defeat  at  Kolin^  is  treated  as  an 
infamous'  piece  of  forgery,  produced  by  some  venal 
pen  employed  to  impose  upon  the  public.  The  author, 
also,  in  his  endeavours  to  demonstrate  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's aversion  to  a  continental  war,  very  justly  observes, 
that  '^  none  but  such  as  are  unacquaintcid  with  the  ma- 
ritime force  of  England  can  believe,  that,  without  a  di- 
version on  the  continent,  to  employ  part  of  the  enemy's 
force,  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  success,  and 
maintain  her  superiority  at  sea.  England,  therefore, 
had  no  interest  to  foment  quarrels  or  wars  in  Europe ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,. there  was  room  to  fear  that 
France  would  embrace  a  different  system  :  accordingly, 
she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  views,  and  her  envoys 
declared  publicly,  that  a  war  upon  the  continent  was  iur 
evitable ;  and  that  the  king's  dominions  in  Germany 
would  be  its  principal  object."  He  afterward,  in  the 
course  of  his  argumentation,  adds,  "  That  they  must  be 
very  ignorant,  indeed,  who  imagine  that  th6  forces  of 
England  are  not  able  to  resist  those  of  France,  unless 
the  latter  be  hindered  from  turning  all  her  efforts  to 
the  sea.  In' case  of  a  war  upon  the  continent,  the  two 
powers  must  pay  subsidies ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  France  can  employ  her  own  lahd-fordes,  and  aspire 
at  conquests."  Such  were  the  professed  sentiments  of 
the  British  ministry,  founded  upon  eternal  truth  and  de- 
monstration, and  openly  avowed,  when  the  business  was 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  a  war  upoii  the  continent ;  but,  afterward 
when  this  continental  war  was  eagerly  ^spoused,  fostered. 
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and  cherished,  by  the  biood  and  treasure  of  the  EnglkiK 
nation,  theii  the  partisans  of  that  very  ministry,  which 
had  thus  declared  that  England,  without  any  diveltion 
on  the  continent  of  Europe^  was  an  ovemiatch  for 
France  by  $ea^  which  niay  be  tenlied  the  British  element  j 
then  their  partisans,  their  champions^  declaimers,  and 
dependants,  were  taught  to  rise  in  I'ebellion  against  theit* 
Ibrmer  doctrine,  and,  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and 
reflection,  affirm  that  a  diirersioti  in  Gertnany  was  absO'* 
hitely  necessary  to  the  successful  issue  of  England's  ope* 
rations  in  Asia,  Africa^  and  America.     Notwithstanding 
all  the  facts  and  arguments  assembled  in  this  elaborate 
memorial,  to  expose  the  ingratitude  of  the  empress- 
queen,  and  demonstrate  the  oppressive  measures  adopted 
by  the  imperial  power,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the 
merpber  of  a  community  is  not  obliged  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  taken,  and  the  decrees  published,  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  compose  this  community ) 
especially  when  reinforced  with  the  authority  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  on  which  that  community  was  established. 
§  XLIV.  If  the  empress-queen  was  not  gratified  to  the 
extent  of  her  wishes  in  the  fortune  of  the  campaign,  at 
least  her  self-importance  was  flattered  in  another  point, 
which  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting  to  a  princess 
famed  for  a  glowing  zeal  and  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  religion  of  Rome.     Iti  the  month  of  August>  the 
pope  conferred  upon  her  the  title  of  apostolical  queen 
of  Hungary,  conveyed  by  a  brief,  in  which  he  extolled 
her  piety,  and  launched  out  into  retrospective  eulogiums 
of  her  predecessors,  the  princes  of  Hungary,  who  had 
been  always  accustomed  to  fight  and  overcome  for  the 
Catholic  faith  under  this  holy  banner.     This  compli«- 
ment,  however,  she  did  not  derive  from  the  regard  of 
Prosper  Lambertini,  who  exerci^d  the  papal  sway  under 
the  asstimed  name  of  Benedict  XIV.    That  pontiff^  uni^ 
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.Tergally  esteemed  &r  his  good '  sense,  moderation^  and 
humanity*  had  breathed  his  last  in  the  month  of  Aprils 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  and  in  July  was 
^succeeded  in  the- papacy  by  cardinal  Charles  Rezzonico, 
bishop  of  Padua,  by  birth  a  Venetian.  He  was  formeriy 
auditor  of  the  Rota ;  afterward  promoted  to  the  purple 
by  pope  Clement  XII.  at  the  nomination  of  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  St.  Maria 
d'Ara  Cceii,  the  principal  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
nominated  protector  of  the  Pandours,or  lUyrians.  When 
he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Clement  XIII.  in  gratitude  to  the  last  of  that  name,  who 
was  his  benefactor.  Though  of  a  disagreeable  person, 
and  even  deformed  in  his  body,  he  enjoyed  good  hetilth, 
afid  a  vigorous  constitution.  As  an  ecclesiastic;  his  life 
wto  exemplary ;  his  morals  were  pure  and  unitnpeachede 
in  his  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  learned j  diligent, 
steady,  devout,  and,  in  every  respect,  worthy  t6  succeed 
such  a  predecessor  as  Benedict. 

§  XLV.  The  king  of  Spain  wisely  persisted  in  reap- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  neutrality,  notwithstanding  the 
intrigaes  of  the  French  partisans  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
who  endeavoured  to  alarm  his  jealousy  by  the  €on<]uest6 
which. the  English  had  projected  in  America.  The  king 
bf  Sardinia  sagaciously  kept  aloof,  resolving,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecessors,  to  maintain  his  power  on  a  respecta- 
ble footing,  atid  be  ready  to  seize  all  opportunities  to  ex^ 
tend  and  promote  the  interest  of  his  crown,  and  the  ad* 
vantage  of  his  cbuntry.  As  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  he 
had  prudently  embraced  the  same  system  of  forbearance; 
but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  his  attention  was  en-^ 
grossed  by  a  domestib  incident  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  Whether  he  had,  by  particular  instances  of 
severity,  exasperated  the  mitids  of  certain  individuals^ 
and  exercised  his  dominion  in  such  acts  of  arbitrary. 
p0Wer  as  excited  i  general  spirit  of  disafiection  among 
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hi3  nobility  ;  or^  lastly^  by  the  vigorous  measures  pursued 
against  the  encroaching  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  their 
correspondents  in-  Portugal,  had  incurred  the  resentment 
of  that  society,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  per- 
haps all  these  motives  concurred  in  giving  birth  to  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  was  actually  executed 
at.this  juncture  with  the  most  desperate  resolution.  On 
the  3d  day  of  September,  the  king,  according  to  custom, 
going  out  in  a  carriage  to  take  the  air,  accompanied  by 
one  domestic,  was,  in  th^  night,  at  a  solitary  place  near 
Belem,  attacked  by  three  men  on  horseback,  armed  with 
musketoons,  one  of  whom  fired  his  piece  at  the  coach- 
man without  effect.  The  man,  however,  terrified  both 
on  his  own  account  and  that  of  his  sovereign's,  drove 
the  mules  at  full  speed ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  some 
measure,  disconcerted  the  other  two  conspirators,  who 
pursued  him  at  full  gallop,  and  having  no  leisure  to  take 
aim,  discharged  their  pieces  at  random  through  the  bade 
of  the  carriage.  The  slugs  with  which  they  were  loaded 
happened  to  pass  between  the  king's  right  arm  and  his 
breast,  dilacerating  the  parts  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow,  but  without  damaging  the  bone,  or  penetrating 
into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  Finding  himself  grievously 
wounded,  and  the  blood  flowing  apace,  he,  with  such  pre- 
sence of  mind  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  palace,  which  was  at  some  distance, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  return  to  Junqueria,  where  his 
principal  surgeon  resided,  and  there  his  wounds  were  im- 
mediately dressed.  By  this  resolution,  he  not  only  pre- 
vented the  irreparable  mischief  that  might  have  arisen 
from  an  excessive  effusion  of  blood,  but,  without  all 
doubt,  saved  his  fife  from  the  hartds  of  other  assassms, 
posted  on  the  road  to  accomplish  the  regicide,  in  case  he 
should  escape  alive  from  the  first  attack.  This  instance 
pf  the  king's  recollection  was  magnified  into  a  miracle; 
0n  a  supposjition  that  it  must  have  been  the  efiect  of 
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divine  inspiration ;  and^  indeed,  among  a  people  addicteti 
to  superstition,  might  well  pass  for  a  favourable  inter- 
position of  Providence.    The  king  being  thus  disabled 
in  his  right  arm,  issuedradecree^  investing  the  queen 
with  the  absolute  power  of  government. '  In  the  mean- 
time no  person  had  access  to  his  presence  but  herself, 
the  first  minister^  the  cardinal  de  Saldanha,  the  physt- 
dans,  and  surgeons.    An  embargo  was  immediately  laid 
on  all  the  sbipfnng  in  thie  port  of  Lisbon.  Rewards  were 
publicly  offered,  together  with  the  promise  of  pardon  to 
th;e  accomplices  for  detecting  aily  of  the  assassins ;  aind 
such  oth^  Pleasures  used,  that  in  a  littte  time  the  whole 
conspiracy  was  discovered  :  a  conspiracy  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  it  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  persons  of 
the  first  quality  and  influence;  -  The  duke  de  AveirOj-of 
the  family  of  Mascarenhas ;  the  marquis  de  Tavora,  whD 
had  been  viceroy  of  Goa,  and  now  actually  enjoyed  the 
commission  of  general  of  the  horse ;  the  count  de  At- 
tougui,  the  marquis  de  Alloria,  together  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  whole  families^  were  arrested  immediately 
after  the  assassination,   as  principals  in    the  design'; 
and  many  other  accomplices,  including  some  Jesuits, 
were  apprehended  in  the  sequel.    The  farther  proceed- 
ings on  this  mysterious  affair,  with  the  fate  of  the  con- 
spirators, will  be  particularized  among  the  transactions 
of  the  following  year.     At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  king's  wounds  were  attended  with  no 
bad  consequences ;  nor  did  this  imprisonment  of  thod^ 
noblemen  produce  any  disturbance  in  the  kingdom. 

§  XLVI.  The  domestic  occurrences  of  France  were 
tissued  with  a  continuation  of  the  disputes  between  the 
pariiaments  and  clergy,  touching  the  bull  Unigenitus^ 
In  vain  the  king  had  interposed  his  authority:  first  pro^ 
posing  an  accommodation ;  then  commanding  the  par^- 
liament  to  forbear  taking  cognizance  of  a  religious  con- 
test, which  did  not  fall  under  their  jurisdiction ;  am). 
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thirdly^  banishing  their  peboni,  and  abtt)gating  thdr 
jpotven     He  afterward  found  it  ilecessary  to  the  peace 
of  his  dominions,  torecftli  and  reinstate  thdse  venerable 
rpatriota;  and  behig  convinced  of  the  intolerable  ihso^ 
lence  and  turbitlent  spirit  of  the  archbishop  of  Fm^^ 
had  exiled  that  prelate  in  his  turn.    He  was  ntx  soon^ 
readmitted  to  his  filnction^  than  he  resuhried  hid  formef 
conduct)  touching  the  denial  of  the  sacmments  to  thos^ 
•who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bull  Unigenitus :  he 
even  acted  with  redouUed  aeal ;  intrigued  with  the 
other  prelates ;  caballed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  and 
ttot  only  revived,  but  augmented,  the  troubles  through^ 
out  the  whole  kingdom.     Bishops,  curates,  and  monks^ 
presumed  to  withhold  spiritual  consolation  from  persons 
in  extremity,  and  were  punished*  by  the  civil  power. 
Other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  followed  the  exatnple 
exhibited  by  that  of  Paris,  in  asserting  their  authority 
and  privileges.     The  king  commanded  them  to  desist^ 
on  pain  of  incurring  his  indignation;  they  ranonstrated> 
and  persevered  ;  while  the  archbishop  i'epeffted  his  in- 
junctions and  censures,  and  continued  to  inflame  the 
dispute  to  such  a  dangerous  degree,  that  he  was  given 
to  understand  he  should  be  again  obliged  to  quit  the 
capital,  if  he  did  not  proceed  with  ntore  tboderation. 
But  the  chief  care  of  the  French  ministry  wag  employed 
\\i  regulating  the  finances,  and  establishing  funds  of 
credit  for  raising  money  to  pay  subsidies,  and  maintain 
fhe  war  in  Europe  and  America.     In  the  course  of  this 
year,  they  had  not  only  considerably  reinforced  theit 
armies  in  Germany,  but  made  Surprising  efforts  to  sup- 
ply the  colony  of  Canada  with  troops,  artillery^  stores^ 
9iki  ammunitiotr,  for  its  defence  against  the  Operations 
of  the  British  forces,  tvhich  gi*eatly  outnumbered  the 
French  upon  the  continetit.    The  court  of  Versailles 
practised  every  stratagem  to  elude  the  vi^knee  of  the 
Bngtish  cruisers.     The  ships  de$tnied  for  America  they 
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detadhed^  both  single  and  in  convoys,  sometimed  from 
the  Mediterratiean,  sometimes  irom  their  harbours  in 
the  iChadnel.  They  as^mbl^  transports  in  one  port,  in 
order  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  their  enemies  from 
atiother,  whei'e  their  conVdys  ky  reddy  for  sailing;  and 
ii\  boisterous  weather,  when  the  English  could  no  longer 
block  Up  their  harbours^  their  store-ships  came  forth, 
and  ha^rded  the  voyage  for  the  relief  of  their  American' 
settlements.  Those  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
on  the  ooAst  of  that  continent^  were  obliged  to  have  re-'' 
eourse  to  dlflerent  expedients  for  escaping  the  British 
Squadrons  stationed  at  Halifax^  or  cruising  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Laurence.  They  either  ventured  to  navigate 
the  river  before  it  was  clear  of  the  ice,  so  early  in  the 
spring,  that  the  eue^y  had  not  yet  quitted  Uie  har-( 
hour  of  Nova  Scotia ;  or  they  waited  on  the  coast  of  * 
Newfoundland  for  such  thick  fogs  as  might  screen  them 
from  the  notice  of  the  English  cruisers,  in  sailing  up 
the  gulf ;  or,  lastly,  they  penetrated  through  the  straits 
of  Belleisle,  a  dangerous  passage,  which,  however,  led 
them  directly  into  the  river  St.  Laurence,  at  a  consider-* 
able  distance  above  the  station  of  the  British  squadron; 
Though  the  French  navy  was  by  this  time  so  reduced^ 
that  it  could  neither  face  the  English  at  sea,  nor  furnish 
proper  convoys  for  commerce,  her  ministry,  nevertheless, 
attempted  to  alarm  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  project  of  an  invasion.  Flat*bottomed  boats  were 
built,  transports  collected,  large  ships  of  the  line  equip-, 
ped,  and  troops  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  coast  for 
embarkation ;  •  but  this  was  no  more  than  a  feint  to 
arouse  the  apprehension  of  the  English,  disconcert  the 
administration,  prejudice  the  national  credit,  and  deter 
the  government  from  sending  forces  to  keep  alive  the 
war  in  Germany.  A  much  more  effectual  method  they 
took  to  distress  the  trade  of  England,  by  laying  up  theii^ 
^sdesft  i^ips  of  wafi  and  Encouraging  the  equipment  o€ 
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stout  privateers,  which  did  considerable  dainage  to  the, 
commerce  of  Gr^t  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  cruising  in 
the  seas  of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  them  lay* 
close  in  the  harbours  of  the  Channel,  fronting  the  coast 
of  England,  and  darted  out  occasionally  on  the  trading 
ships  of  this  nation,  as  they  received  intelligence  from 
boats  employed  for  that  purpose.  Some  chose  their 
station  in  the  North-sea,  where  a  great  number  of  cap- 
tures were  made  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  others 
eruised  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  and  even  to  the 
westward  of  Ireland ;  but  the  far  greater  number  scoured, 
the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Leeward  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  took  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  British  ships,  sailing  to  and  from  the  sugar  colo- 
nies,  and  conveyed  them  to  their  own  settlements  in 
Martinique,  Guadalqupe,  or  St.  Domingo, 

§  XLVII.  With  respect  to  the  war  that  raged  in 
Germany,  the  king  of  Denmark  wisely  pursued  that 
course,  which  happily  preserved  him  frpm  being  involved- 
in  those  troubles  by  which  great  part  of  Europe  was 
agitated,  and  terminated  in  that  point  of  national  advan- 
tage which  a  king  oUght  ever  to  have  in  view  fpr  the 
benefit  of  his:  people.  By  observing  a  scrupulous  neu-* 
trality,  he  enlianced  his  importance  among  his  neigh- 
bours: he  saw  himself  courted  by  all  the  belligerent 
powers  :  he  saved  the  blood  an4  treasure  of  his  subjects:- 
he  received  large  subsidies,  in  consideration  of  his  for-^ 
bearance  ;  and  enjoyed,  unmolested,  a  much  more  con- 
siderable share  of  commerce  than  he  could  expept  to 
carry  on,: even  in  times  of  universal  tranquillity.  He. 
could  not  perceive  that  the  Protestant  religion  had  any. 
thing  to  apprehend  from  th^  confederacy  which  was 
fbi-med  against  the  Prussian  monarch  %  nor  was  he  mis- 
kd  into  all  the  expense,  the  perils,  and  disquiets  of  a 
sanguinary  war,  by.  that  ignis fatuus  which  hath  seduce^t 
and   impoverished  other  opulent  nations,  unfd^  th^ 
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specious .  title  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany. 
Howsoever  he  might  be  swayed  by  private  incUnalipny 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  point,  of  consequence  tq  bia 
kingdom,  whether  .Pomerania  was  possessed  by  Swed^ti 
or  Prussia  ;  whether  the  French  army  was  driveix  ba?k 
beyond  the  Rhine,  or  penetrated  once  more  into  the 
electorate  of  Hanover ;  whether  the  empress-queen  was 
stripped  of  her  remaining  possessions  in  Silesia,  or  thei 
king  of  Prussia  circumscribed  within,  the  original  bound 
of  his  dominion.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Franqei! 
for  her  own  sake,  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  that  enter-i 
prising  monarch ;  and  that  the  house  of  Austria  would 
not  be  so  .impolitic,  and  blind  to  its  own  interest,,  as  tQ 
permit  the^empress  of  Russia  to  make  and  ^et^in  con* 
quests  m  the  empire ;  but  even  if  these  powers  should 
be  weak  ^enough  to  sacrifice  all  the  maxirps  of,  soun4 
policy  to  caprice  jor  resentment,  he  did  not  think  himself 
so.  deeply  concerned  in  the  event,  as,  for  the  di^t^int 
prospect,  of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to^  plunge 
headlong  into  a  war  diat  must  be  attended  y/\\h  certaia 
and  immediate  disadvantages.  True  it  -  is,  he  had ,  no 
hereditary  electorate ,  in  Germany  that  was  threatened 
with  invasion ;  nor,  if  he  had,,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
prince  of  his  sagacity  and  patriotisnx  .would  hayef  imppve- 
rished  his  kingdom  of  Denmark,  for  the  precarious  ^e-. 
fence  of  a.  distant  territory.  It  was  reserved  for  another, 
nation  to.  adopt  the;  pernicious  absurdity  of  washing  ita^ 
blood  and  treasure,  exhausting  its.  revenues,  loading  it^ 
own  back  with  the  most,  grievous  impositions,  incurring, 
an  enormous  debt,  big  with,  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  in  9. 
word,  of  expending  above  a  hundred,  and  fifty  milliona 
sterling  in.  fruitless  efforts  to  defend  a  distant  country, 
the  entire  property,  of  whiqh  was  never  valued  atone 
twentieth. part  of, that  sum;  a^  country  with  whigh  it 
had  no  natural  connexion,  but  ^^conamon  alliance,  arising, 
frcan  accident.    The  king  of  Denmark,  though  hitn&elC 
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'A  prince  of  the  empire,  and  possessed  of  donQiQions  in 
Germany,  almost  contiguous  to  the  scenes  of  the  present 
war,  did  not  yet  think  hin^self  so  nearly  concerned  in 
the  issue,  as  to  declare  himself  either  principal  or  auxi* 
liai^y  in  the  quarrel ;  yet  he  todc  care  to  maintain  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land  upon  a  r^^ctable  footing ;  and 
by  this  conduct,  he  not  only  provided  for  the  security 
6f  his  own  country,  but  overawed  the  belligerent  powers, 
who  considered  him  as  a  prince  capable  of  making  erthee 
scale  preponderate,  just  as  he  might  choose  to  trim  the 
bidance.    Thus  he  preserved  his  wealth,  commerce,  and 
consequence  undiminished ;  and,  instead  of  beipg  ha.^ 
rassed  as  a  party,  was  honoured  as  an  umpire. 
'   §  XLVIII.  The  United  Provinces,  though  as  adverse 
as  his  Danish  ipajesty  to  any  participation  in  the  war,  did 
not,  however,  so  scrupulously  observe  the  neutrality  diey 
professed ;  at  least  the  trades  of  that  republic,  eithiGur 
from  an  inordinate  thirst  of  lucre,  or  a  secret  bi^  in  fa- 
vour of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  assistedthe  French 
commerce  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  flagrant 
partiality.     We  have,  in  th^  beginning  of  this  year's 
transactions,  observed,  that  a  great  number  of  their  ships 
were  taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  cDndemned  as 
legal  prizes,  for  having  French  property  on  board  :  tha); 
the  Dutch  merchants,  exasperated  by  thpir  losses,  ex-r 
claimed  against  the  English  as  pirates  and.  robbers,  petvr 
tioned  the  States  for  redress  in  very  high  terms,  and  eveii 
k)udl)^«»lamoured  for  a  war  against  Great  Britain.     The 
chargl}^.'  violence  and  injustice,  which  they  brought 
against  the  English,  for  taking  and  confiscating  the  ^ips 
that  tran^orted  to  Europe  the  produce  of  the.  French 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  they  founded^ on.  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  betweeq  Great  Britain 
and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Frovipces,  con^^ 
diided  in  the  year  1 668,  stipulating,  *^  That  whatever 
fAiall  be  found  on  beard  the  ships  of  the  subjects  of  the 
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Uoited'  Provinces,  though  the  lading,  or  part  thereof, 
may  belbng  to  the  enemies  of  Gre^t  Britain^  shall  be  free 
and  unmolested,  except  these  be  prohibited  goods,  ^hich 
are  to  be  served  in  the  manner  described  by  the  fore- 
going articles/'  From  this  article  the  Dutch  merchants 
.  argi^^  that,  if  th^re  be  no  prohibited  goods  on  board » 
th^  English  had  no  right  to  stpp  or  molest  any  of  tlieir 
3hips,  or  make  the  least  inquiry  to  whom  the  mer- 
chandise belonged,  whence  it  wa^  brought,  or  whither 
bound.  This  plea  the  English  casuists  would  l^  no 
means  admit,  for  the  following  reasons ;  a  general  arid 
perpetual  licence  tp  carry  on  the  whole  trade  of  their 
enemy  would  be  such  a  glaring  ^bsyrdity,  ^s  no  conven* 
tion  cQuId  authorise :  common  St^nse  has  diptatedj  and 
Grotius  declared^  that  no  m^n  cam  be  supposed  to  hay^ 
consented  to  an  absurdity  ;  therefpre  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  Dutch  to  this  articli?  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  its  true  £md  genuine  meaning ;  which,  indeed,  re- 
iajfes  to  nothing  more  than  the  common  course  of  trade, 
as  it  wa^  usually  carried  on  in  time  of  pe^ce.  But,  even 
should  this  interpretation  bp  accepted,  the  a^-ticle,  and  the 
treaty  itself,  wouJd  be  superseded  and  annulled  by  a  sub- 
^quent  treaty,  cO^cjluded  between  tb^  two  n3tions  in  the 
y^ar  I07$i  4nd  often  confirmed  since  that  period,  stipur- 
l^ting^  m  a  secret  article,  that  neither  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  give,  nor  consent  that  any  of  their  sub- 
jects and  inhabitaiits .  should  give,  any  aid,  fayour,  or 
Qounfiel,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  land  or  s^,  or  on  the 
freeh  waters;  nor  should  furnish  or  permit  the  subjects 
or  inhabitants  of  their  respective  territprii^  to  furnish, 
any  ships,  soldiers,  si^men,  victuals,  monies,  instruments 
of  wdr,  gunpowder,  or  any  other  necessaries  for  making 
war,  to  the  enemies  of  either  party,  of  any  rank  or  con- 
dition soever.  Nowj  the  Dutch  have  infringed  this  arti- 
cle in  many  instances  during  the  present  war,  both  ip» 
BJorope  and  America  ;  m^,  as  they  have  so  openly  con- . 
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travened  one  treaty ^  the  English  are  not  obliged  to  ob- 
serve any  other.  They,  moreover,  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
observance  ofthet  reaty  in  question,  by  refusing  the  suc- 
cours with  which  they  were  bound,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  j  to  furnish  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  any 
of  his  territories  in  Europe  should  be  attacked :   for 
nothing  could  be  more  weak  and  frivolous  than  the  alle- 
gation upon  which  this  refusal  was  founded;  namely; 
that  the  hostilities  in  Europe  wer^  commenced  by  the 
English,  when  they  seized  and  confiscated  the  vessels  of 
France ;  and  they  being  the  aggressor^,  had  no  right  to 
insist  upon  the  succours  stipulated  in  a  treaty  which  was 
purely  defensive.    If  this  argument  has  any  weight,  the 
treaty  itself  can  have  no  signification.    The  French,  as 
in  the  present  case,  will  always  commence  the  war  in 
America ;  and  when  their  ships,  containing  reinforce- 
ments and  stores  for  the  maintenance  of  that  war,  shall 
be  taken  on  the  European  seas,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  their  being  exposed  for  that  purpose^  they  will  exclaim 
that  the  English  were  the  aggressors  in  Europe,  conse- 
quently deprived  of  all  benefit  accruing  from  the  de- 
fensive treaty  subsisting  between  them  and  the  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces.    It  being  impossiUe 
for  the  English  to  terminate  the  war,  while  their  enemies 
derive  the  sinews  of  it  from  their  commerce  carried  on 
in  neutral  bottoms,  they  are  obliged  to  suppress  such 
collusions,  by  that  necessity  which  Grotius  himself  hath, 
allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  deviating  from  the 
letter  of  any  treaty  whatsoever.     In  time  of  peace  no 
Dutch  ships. were  permitted  to  carry  the  produce  of  any> 
French  sugar  island,  or  even  to  trade  in  any  of  the* 
French  ports  in  America  or  the  West  Indies;  conse- 
quently the  treaty  which  they  quote  can  never  justif/' 
them  in  carrying  on  a  commerce,  which,  as  it  did  not 
existi  and.was  not  fore^efen,  could  not  possibly  be  guarded 
against,  whpn  that  copventton  was  ratified.     Grotitii,' 
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j^hqse  .authority  is  held  in  such  veneration  amoi^  the 
Dutch,  I^  determined  that  every  nation  has  a  rij^t  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  any  neutral  power> 
jvhich  shall  attempt  to  carry  them  into  any  place  which 
is  blocked  up  by  that  nation  either  by  land  or  sea.  The 
Prench  islands  in  the  We$t  Indies  were  so  blocked  up 
by  the  English  cruisers,  that  they  could  receive  no  relief 
from  Jlieir  own  government,  consequently  no  neutral 
power  could  attempt  to  supply  them  without  falling 
under  this  predicament.*  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
the  king  of  England  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr, 
Yorke,  his  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  in  a 
conference  held  in  the  month  of  August  with  thje  depu- 
ties of  the  states-general,  that  though  he  was  ready  to 
qoncur  \x\  every  measure  that  should  be  proposed  for 
giving  satisfaction  to  their  high  mightinesses,  with  whom 
he  hajd  always  studied  to  live  in  the  most  perfect  unioni . 
he, was  nevertheless  determined  not  to  suffer  the  trade  of 
the  French  colonies  in  America  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
subjects  of  other  powers,  under  the  specious  preterit  of 
neutrality :  nor  to  permit  words  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
licence  to  drive  a  tra^e  with  his  enemies,  which,  though 
not  particularly  specified  in  the  articles  of  contraband, 
\yas  ney^rtheless  rendered  such  in  all  respects,  and  in 
fvery  sense,  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  It  is 
not  at  all  more  surprising  that  the  Dutch  merchants 

s J[ii  tbe  rei^n  of  Idiig , William^  when  the  English  and  Dtttcb  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  France,  the  northern  powers  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark attempted  to  carry  on  the  French  eommerce,  under  the  shade  of 
neutrality;  but  the  Dutch  and  English  joined  in  seizing  the  vessels  that 
were  thus  employed.  Complaints  of  these  captures  were  made  at  London 
and  the  Hague,  and  the  complainants  were  given  to  understand  at  both 
places,  tbat  they  should  not  foe  allowed  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  France, 
but  what  was  usual  in  time  of  peace.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
Mr.  Groning  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  treatise  on  the  freedom  of 
navigation,  and  communicated  the  plan  of  his  work  to  the  celebrated  Puff- 
ondbrfiT,  who  signified  his  sentiments  in  a  letter,  which  is  preserved  by  the 
loamed  Baifoeyrao,  in  his  notes  upon  that  author's  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations. 

VOL.  IV.  *2K 
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should  complain^  than  that  the  English  government 
should  persist  in  confiscating  the  ships  that  were  found 
to  contain  the  merchandise  of  their  enemies.  The  in- 
dividual traders  of  every  mercantile  nation  will  run  con* 
siderable  risks  in*  extending  their  particular  commerce, 
even  when  they  know  it  must  be  detrimental  to  the 
general  interest  of  their  country.  In  the  war  maintained 
by  the  confederates  against  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the 
merchant  ships  of  the  Dutch  carried  on  an  uninterrupted 
trade  to  the  French  ports  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated solicitations  of  England,  the  states-general  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  prohibit  this  commerce, 
which  undoubtedly  enabled  France  to  protract  the  war. 
The  truth  is,  they  gave  the  British  ministry  to  under- 
stand, that  unless  they  connived  at  this  traffic,  their  sub- 
jects could  not  possibly  defray  their  proportion  of  the 
expense  at  which  the  war  was  maintained.  It  is  well 
known  through  all  Europe,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
United  Provinces  reaped  considerable  advantage,  not  only 
from  this  branch  of  illicit  trade,  but  also  by  providing 
for  both  armies  in  Flanders,  and  by  the  practice  of  stock- 
jobbing in  England ;  consequently  it  was  not  the  interest, 
either  of  the  states-general,  or  the  English  government, 
between  whom  there  was  a  very  good  understanding,  to 
bring  that  wafto  a  speedy  conclusion ;  nor  indeed  ought 
we  to  fix  the  imputation  of  partiality  upon  a  whole 
nation,  for  the  private  conduct  of  individuals,  influenced 
by  niotives  of  self-interest,  which  co-operate  with  the 
same  energy  in  Holland,  and  among  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  the  former  war,  such  a 
scandalous  appetite  for  gain  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  the  British  dominions,  that  the  French  islands  were 
actually  supplied  with  provisions,  slaves,  and  lumber, 
from  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies  in  North  America ; 
and  Martinique,  in  particular,  must  have  surrendered  to 
the  commander  of  the  English  squadron  stationed  in 
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those  seas,  had  it  not  been  thus  supported  by  English 
subjects.  Certain  it  is,  the  Dutch  had  some  reason  to 
coniplain  that  they  were  decoyed  into  this  species  of 
traffic  by  the  article  of  a  treaty,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
admitted  of  no  limitation ;  and  that  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  without  any  previous  warning,  or  explain- 
ing its  sentiments  on  this  subject,  swept  the  sea  at  once 
of  all  their  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce,  and  con- 
demned them,  without  mitigation,  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
many  thousand  families.  Considering  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  mutual  interest  subsisting  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  they  seem 
to  have  had  some  right  to  an  intimation  of  this  nature, 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  induced  them  to 
resign  all  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  prosecution 
of  such  traffic. 

§XLIX.  Besides  the  universal  clamour  excited  in 
Holland,  and  the  famous  memorial  presiented  to  the 
states-general,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
another  place,  a  deputation  of  merchants  waited  four 
times  successively  on  the  princess-regent,  to  explain  their 
grievances,  and  demand  her  concurrence  in  augmenting 
the  navy  for  the  preservation  of  her  commerce.  She 
promised  to  interpose  her  best  offices  with  the  court  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  these  co-operating  with  representa- 
tions made  by  the  states-general,  the  English  minister 
was  empowered  to  open  conferences  at  the  Hague,  ii 
order  to  bring  all  matters  in  dispute  to  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation. These  endeavours,  however,  proved  in- 
efiectual.  The  British  cruisers  continued  to  take,  and 
the  British  courts  to  condemn,  all  Dutch  vessels  contain- 
ing the  produce  of  the  French  sugar  islands.  The  mer- 
chants of  Holland  and  Zealand  renewed  their  complaints 
with  redoubled  clamour,  and  all  the  trading  pp-rt  of  the 
nation,  reinforced  by  the  whole  party  that  opposed  the 
house  of  Orange,  cried  aloud  for  an  immediate  augmen- 
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tation  of  the  marine^  and  i^eprisals  upon  the  pirates  of 
England.^  The  princess,  in  order  to  avoid  extremities^ 
was  obliged  ilot  only  to  employ  all  her  persona]  infltiencd 
with  the  states-general,  but  also  to  play  off  one  faction 
against  another,  in  the  way-  of  remonstrance  and  ex- 
clamation. As  far  back  as  the  month  of  June,  she  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  states-general,  reminding  themi 

that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Prance  and 
England,  she  had  advised  an  augmentation  should  be 
made  in  their  land-forces,  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  of 
the  frontier  towns,  and  cover  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic from  invasion.  She  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
the  provinces  of  Gueldres  and  Overyssel,  intimidated  by 
the  proximity  of  two  formidable  armies,  had  resolved  to 
demand  that  the  augmentation  of  their  land-forces  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  other  provinces ;  and 
requested  her  to  reinforce  their  solicitations  that  this 
measure  might  immediately  take  place.  This  reiquest, 
she  said,  she  the  more  readily  granted,  as  she  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
the  republic,  especially  since  the  Hanoverian  army  had 
passed  the  Rhine ;  and  as  it  behoved  the  state  to  put  it- 
self in  a  condition  to  hinder  either  army  from  retiring 
into  the  territories  of  the  republic,  if  it  should  be  defeated  ^ 
for,  in  that  case,  the  conqueror  being  authorized  to 
pursue  his  enemy  wherever  he  can  find  him,  would 
bring  the  war  intp  the  heart  of  their  country.  This  re- 
presentation had  no  other  eiSTect  than  that  of  suspending 
the  measure  which  each  party  proposed.  The  princess^ 
in  her  answer  to  the  fourth  deputation  of  the  merchants, 
declared,  that  she  beheld  the  present  state  of  their  trade 
with  the  most  anxious  concern  ;  that  its  want  of  protec- 
tion was  not  her  fault,  but  that  of  the  towns  of  Dort, 
Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  Torgau,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
Brille,  to  whose  conduct  it  was  owing,  that  the  forces  of 
the  state,  by  sea  and  land,  were  not  now  on  a  better  foot- 
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ing.  The  delputie^  Were  afterward  refeirred  to  her  minis- 
ter, M.  de  la  Larrey,  to  whom  they  represented,  that 
the  augmentation  of  the  land-forces,  and  the  equipment 
of  a  fleet,  were  matters  as  distinct  from  each  other  ai^ 
Kght  from  darkness ;  that  there  was  no  pressing  motive 
for  an  augmentation  of  the  army,  whereas,  innumerable 
reasons  rendered  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  a  matter  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  In  a  few  days  after  this  repre- 
sentation was  made,  the  princess,  in  an  assembly  ctf  the 
states-general,  requested  their  high  mightinesses,  that 
seeing  their  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  to  ihducfe  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  West 
Friesland,  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  augmentation  of 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  had  not  hitherto  met  with  suc- 
cess, they  would  now  consider  and  deliberate  upon  some 
eipediient  for  temiinating  this  affair,  and  the  sofonerthe 
better,  in  order.  On  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  strong  and 
well-grounded  instances  made  by  the  t)rdvincesofGuel- 
dres,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groniilgen ;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  comply  with  the  ardent  and  just  desires  ex- 
pressed by  the  commercial  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
She  told  them,  that  the  deputation  which  waited  on  her 
consisted  of  forty  merchants,  a  number  that  merited  at- 
tention no  less  than  the  speech  they  pronounced,  of 
which  a  great  number  of  printed  copies  were  distributed 
through  all  parts  of  the  country.  Without  making  any 
particular  remaits  on  the  harangue,  she  only  observed, 
that  the  drift  of  it  did  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  negotiation 
begun  with  Great  Britain,  nor  to  induce  the  nation  to 
prefer  a  convention  to  a  rupture  with  that  crown.  S'rora 
this  circumstance  she  inferred,  it  was  more  thin  time  to 
finish  the  deliberations  on  the  proposal  for  augmenting 
the  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ;  a  measure,  without 
which  she  tvas  convinced  in  her  conscience  the  state  was, 
and  would  always  reniain,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  nilsfoi'- 
tune  and  danger,  both  now  add  hereafter.  *  ' 
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^  L.  In  consequence  of  this  interposition;  the  ^states- 
general  that  same  day  sent  a  letter  to  the  states  of  Hol-- 
land  and  West  Friesknd,  communicating  the  sentiments 
of  the  princess-regent^  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  her  proposal  of  the  double  augmenta-- 
tion.  They  observed,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  land- 
forces^  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  was  unavoidable^ 
as  well  as  an  equipment  by  sea  for  the  security  of  com* 
roerce:  that  the  states  of  the  provinces  of  Gueldres, 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen,  joined  with  them  in 
the  same  opinion ;  and  accordingly  had  insisted^  by 
divers  letters  and  propositions,  on  those  two  points  so 
essential  to  the  public  interest.  They  represented  the 
danger  of  delay,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  discord :  they 
proposed,  that  by  a  reciprocal  indulgence  one  party 
should  comply  with  the  sentiments  of  the  other,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  schism  and  dangerous  division  among 
the  confederates,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
very  deplorable ;  while  the  republic,  in  the  meantime, 
would  remain  in  a  defenceless  condition,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  its 
neighbours.  They  conjured  them,  therefore,  as  they 
valued  the  safety  of  their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  as  they  regarded  the  protection  of  the  good  in- 
habitants, the  concord  and  harmony  which  at  all  times, 
but  especially  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  was  of  the 
last  necessity,  that  they  would  seriously  reflect  upon  the 
exhortations  of  her  royal  highness,  as  well  as  on  the  re- 
peated instances  of  the  majority  of  the  confederates,  and 
take  a  wise  and  salutary  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  the  land-forces,  so  that  thi& 
addition,  together  with  an  equipment  at  sea,  might,  the 
sooner  the  better,  be  unanimously  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  all  who  wished 
well  to  their  country,  to  moderate  the  heat  and  precipita- 
tion of  those,  who,  provoked  by  their  losses,  and  stimu^ 
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lated  by  resentment^  endeavoured  at  this  period  to  in- 
volve their  nation  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Had 
matters  been  pushed  to  this  extremity,  in  a  few  months 
the  republic  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Dutch  were  distracted  by  in- 
ternal divisions ;  they  were  altogether  unprovided  for 
hostilities  by  sea;  the  ocean  was  covered  with  their 
trading  vessels;  and  the  naval  armaments  of  Great 
Britain  were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  as  to  render  all 
resistance  on  that  element  equally  vain  and  pernicious. 
The  English  could  not  only  have  scoured  the  seas,  and 
made  prize  of  their  shipping,  but  were  also  in  a  condition 
to  reduce  or  demolish  all  their  towns  in  Zealand,  where 
they  would  hardly  have  met  with  any  opposition. 
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